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THE GOLDEN MASK. 


BY THE AUTHOM OF 
“The Strangers Secret,” “Man and His Idol,” “ The Seventth 
Marriage,’ * The Warning Voice,” &c., &¢ 
—___—__—_ 
CHAPTER XIX, 
A PROFESSIONAL VISIT. 

So cunning in device, with such an aim 
Sinister, he beguiled her ere she knew, 
And seeming honest, with the glow of truth 
Worked his ow auds. Mason. 

As Fabian Templé quitted the Lady Edith’s side 
and accompanied his half-fainting wife from the bril- 
liant assemblage two feelings were uppermost in his 
nind. 

He felt a contempt for himself at the way in which 
he had suffered the haughty beauty to play the tyrant 
with him—first driving him from her side like a 
beaten hound, and then winning him back by the 
nagic of a smile. 

“Tam a miserable coward,” he said to himself: “I 
came here to repay the scorn which she once heaped 
on me with the accumulated interest of all these years. 
Tcame to treat her with disdain, and I fall at her 
‘eet and worship her. Oh, what fools, what miserable 
‘ools, this sex makes of us! I know that she threw 
ne off becauge I was poor and a nobody ; I know that 
in her mercenary and scheming heart’ she welcomes 
me back only for my wealth and the position it will 
give me. I feel that to have made ‘her my wife— 
when I had the power to do so—would have been’ to 
ally myself to a selfish and unsympathetic woman. I 
feel that now it would be for my peaee, for my hap- 
piness, that I should see her no more. And yet I am 
uere. Iam here, and I shall return: it is no longer 
love —it is fascination.” 

Mingling with these thoughts as they coursed like 
fying clouds through his excited mind, there sprang 
1p strong ‘feelings of ‘sympathy and commiseration 
or the true and trusting weman who had reposed all 
ser happiness, in his keeping. ‘How pure, how 
gentle, how lowing. ay, and how beautiful, Hilda was! 
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And above all, his wife—the sharer of all his cares, 
his sufferings, his protracted struggles for life and 
position! 

With Hilda’s lifeless hand in his, he felt himself a 
wretch unworthy to pollute it with a touch. 

Yet such’is the strangely mingled yarn of human 
feeling, that even in that moment he could not refrain 
from a backward glance at the woman who was his 
evil genius. 

Doctor Vosper, who was at his side, noted)all this. 

His own jealous qualms enabled him to read the 
mind of the unsuspecting husband like an open book. 
He saw the struggle that was going on in it. 

And seeing this he already. hated Temple with a 
fierce, implacable hatred. 

In Vosper, as we have already intimated, jealousy 
took the most absurd forms. From a diminutive 
child, he had felt himself despised and regarded as 
of no account, and so had grown up accustomed to 
torture himself with the sense of personal slights. 

His ingenuity. in inventing grounds. for jealousy 
was extreme. A chair offered to another before him- 
self would embitter a whole evening. The. bare 
mention of a cure having been effected by a brother 
professional in a case in which he had failed he re- 
garded as a personal insult. His temper was like 
that of the quarrelsome man in Shakespeare, who 
would be angry with a man for eating nuts Lecause 
he had hazel eyes. 1 

The hopeless passion he had so long entertained 
for the Lady Edith naturally intensified these pecu- 
liarities so far asshe was concerned, and what he had 
this night witnessed had been: sufficient to set his 
fiery spirit in a blaze. 

In the intensity of his jealousy he felt that it was 
absolutely necessary that he should take some step 
to get rid of this new and detested rival. 

The first thing that occurred to him was, to gain a 
firm ally im the neglected wife. 

‘These quiet women are’ the most, dangerous when 
roused,” he reflected, ‘and there .is 10 knowing to 
what lengths her love or her jealousy, or whatever it 
is, may carry her, if she is ‘udiciously stimulated into 


| action.” 








With this impression he obtained Temple’s leave to 
visit his wife professionally on the following day, 
permission more readily granted as Vosper was not 
anordinary medical man, but was wholly attached to 
the earl’s household, living with the family, and it 
was an honour to be attended by one so circum- 
stanced. 

The doctor’s carriage drove up*to the door of 
Temple’s new mansion at an hour when it was toler- 
ably certain that Temple himself would be from 
home. 

On being admitted he found his patient in a little 
drawing-room, furnished in the most exquisite taste, 
but with that sense of newness about it which per- 
vaded the whole house. 

So rapidly had the mansion been prepared for the 
occupation of the man who had suddenly sprung 
into asuperb fortune that the paper on the walls was 
not yet dry, the air was full of the smell of varnish 
and fresh paint, and one feared to walk on the glowing 
carpets or to touch the delicate furniture, lest in being 
touched it should be soiled. 

Hilda Temple reclined in a dressing-gown of violet 
and white taffeta, upon a luxurious couch in a room 
iit for a princess. 

d was she happy—-was she happier than she 
had been in the old dingy room in which she had 
wort her black dress until it was white at the seams 
and would not bear inspection by daylight? Happier ? 
Ah, no! 

Already the canker was eating into the bud of this 
new stage of existence. 

Her tearful eyes wearied of the light and of the 
splendour by which she was surrounded. Her wan 
cheek and quivering lip told,of that ‘‘ heartbreak of 
to-morrow ” toward which her life; was tending. 

« As Vosper was announced she started, and re 
ceived him with nervous trepidation. 

The plethoric, little man with, the dwarf-like ox- 
pression of face, approached with extreme deference, 
and modulating his;somewhat hoarse voice as well as 
he was able, enquired how far she had recovered th 
attack of the preceding night. 

She was better, much better. she assur od him. 
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m-— oe ee 
He was, hé@paidy gladito habe ity’ Wagsshe subject 
to these attacks? j ; j 

“No,” ’ ; " 4 ss 

“ It must have been the heat of the room thén ?” 

“Tt was warm.” 

“Or perhaps she had not gone into society much 
of latey whilethey hadwbeen livinguinthe country 2” 

“No, Shehadnot. Thexhad—been living a most 
retired life, seeing no one.” 

“Phat accounted fer it. It was unquestionably 
the over-exvitement,. She 7 ali 
out of condition, but a tonic would set that all right. 
Her pulse was a little unsteady, too, but nothing to be 
alarmed at. He should be able to \report favourably, 
he was happy to say. The Lady Edith was very 
anxious about her!” 

“The Lady Edith!” she exclaimed, and her pale 
cheek flushed scarlet. 

“Yes. A noble creature,” returned Vosper, 
slowly rubbing his hands; ‘tas woman-hearted as 
she is beautiful.” 

Hilda did not reply. She could not. Therewas a 
choking sensation im her throat which seemed to 
take away the power of speech. 

** You have not had the opportunity of) cultivating 
her ladyship's acquaintance, I think?” the doctor 


“No.” 

“ That's a pity. To know her ig@lovelicr. She 
hasa power of fascination which itis impossible to 
resist. Wesay amongourselves that she is thevenvy 
of her own -sexandthe despair ofaotys. Mr. Temple 
is an old friend, T beliave ?” 

The agitated listener inclined hefhead. 

“I thought so. have ,oftensheard his mame, 
coupled with regrets that society @henld » have been 
deprived of the advantage of his’ splendid “talents. 
Only recently her ladyshipavas playing over:domeof 
his verses—a trife with allusionste her ownname I 
fancy—set to music by himself,and she waavexpress- 
ing im warm terms beradmiration of hiegcuias, So 
universal! Clever at: everything— poetry, music, 
portraits———you are faint, ‘madam. Let me ting 
for your salts,” 

She put out her band and stayed him ashe-rose. 

“No, no; I shall bebetter soon,” shergasped: 
Then, after a pause, she ailded: “You, doctorpare. a 
man of the world, and therefore a hint to you will be, 
sufficient to prevent any return to a topie which is, 
foolishly I dare say, very distasteful to me. “You 
not know—it is, indeed, very imprebable that you 
should have heard of it—that there-was at one time a 
strong feeling of—of cordiality between this lady and 
Mr. Temple. He even went so far as to propose 
to her, and she, with a hauteur and cruelty for 
which even J can never forgive her, cast him off. 
The effect was an illness which threatened his life. 
During that iinéess i tended ‘him to the best of my 
ability——” 

* And saved him?” 

The doctor blurted ont the question ‘as’ if it was 
the merest guess, though in fact the ‘story was 
familiar tochhim in its minutest details. 

“ He was pleased to think so,” was the reply, “and 
in the fulness of his cratitude he urged me to ‘share 
the existence I-had' been instrumental in prolonging 
for him” 

‘ But he loved you ? 
have loved you.” 

“I thoughtso, I loved him with all the earnest- 
ness of my heart, and I thought that to anextent he 
returned my passion.” 

* And he did sp?” 

“To an extentyes: I knew that his feelings 
towards me were neither sostrong nor'so deep as those 
he bad inspired in my breast. I/felt that the baleful 
influence of that woman could-only ‘be overcome by 
time; but I trusted much to his sense of the wrang 
she had done him, much to his gratitade, and more to 
the intensity of my own feelings. ‘Love begets love,’” 
I thought, ‘and his heart-will warm toward mine in 
responsive sympathy.’ That was my belief.” 

Vosper shook his head, rolting it from side to side 


It is impossible but he must 


in bis high colar like a ball.in a socket, and the ex- 


pression.of his face was decidedly solemn. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” he said,” “the subject‘is 
most delicate one; but I amafraid—I am very muck 
afraid that up to'that time you had not a very deep 
knowledge of the human heart.” 

* I was young and ignorant,”'she murmured. 

“ Yes, I ean believe: it, or you would have knowg 
that you ‘were entering ‘on a course which, “in the 
ordinary way of things, was almost hopeless, It is 
mournfully true that ‘the heart that‘once truly loves 
never forgets’—but I pain you?” 

‘No, I—I am most grateful to you.” 

Her face was ashy white and there was a fixedness 
in ‘her tearless eyes which 61d ofdeep~ mental 
anguish. 

“Great passions are terribly enduring in their 
effects,” the docter went ow; ' and it je qnally true, I 


——— 
aim sporty to @y, that all subsequent prginptinggof ¢ 
affeétions are fee compared to they’ My experien 
ig,that man ofw 


an loves once, afd onge only— 
dear, dear, what amiI saying? Iam atetressing you. 


In-return for yeyr confidence [am positively alarm- 
ing yow ‘with my  babliélor. fancies, and itheories, all 
wrong I dare say, all wide of the mark I'll take my 
oath. i ise xeceive.my ..assu: 
rance that I appreciate the confidence with which you 
have honoured me, and that I will never aguin intrude 
the subject.af Lady Edith’s conquests.on.your notice, 


‘ 


nothing of this little romance of Fabian Temple's 
life. I knew him intimately.” 

“You were not likely to hear of our marriage,” 
Hilda replied. 

“ Indeed !” i 

“No. It took place abroad.and weryyprivate! y.” 

“Ah! You were travelling? 

“Fabian’s illness oblized bim to go abroad for s 
few months, and while there he felt so meclgeey 
neglected that heygent over for me. I wernt ani} we 
were married,” ‘ 

Vosper’s face-assumed-a strange aspect. if 

His lips partedwithseagerness to hear the answer 
to his next question. 

“You were married-according to 
own church ?” ‘ 

‘ Yes—it: was @ private marriage.” 

“Tn a church?” 

“No; Pabian-was too illto venture On the prblic 
ceremony.” i 

“Tt took place in a rooni-then'?” 

o Yes.” 

“Tn your own hewst?”* 


the forms of your 


“In that of the people avitherkem/ we were st: \ 
-It was their friaithy the Rev,’ AbelGath, who united 
us.” 

At the mention ofGathis a ‘ she@iithe 
table from him with both pany pat pe 
paid staring at bis paticnt in wéllgimilated disiagy. 

“ Yougre alarmed ? ‘There-iswomething ween 
pshe Jemanded. $ty; ; 

But he merely rose—th heewas somewhat 
higher’ when he sat than when~n his) fect, and 
‘he amte-button tris coat tightly across: his chest. 

* Yourmnst pardon me, madam, if at the present 

moment Idomnotretarn youa direct answer. Iam 


too Besides; I might say that which I 
may night ogee. persis: Sane the I must whisper 
you in the most confidente, ) Iteig,not well 


‘isnot prudent, to say the least o! Su 
peace of mind is concerned—that Fabian ané 
lady should be thrown too much together. Human 
nature is human nature, my dear madam, and there 
are temptations to which it, is well that none ef us 
should be exposed.” 

“But——"' she interrupted, with a‘flushing face. 

"Oh, T have stiid nothime. Pray wnderstaid that I 
have not spoken. You honoured me with your-eon- 
fidence, and'E’shoul?be but too proud to jastify: it. 
But I say and I iusinaate’nothing.” ‘ 

“T thank yott?’ replied Tilda, rising anil assuming 
a calm, impressive Bearing: | You! mean well, I'am! 
stre, and if you haveanything to commuticate which 
it is right I should know, I entreat you to meution itt 
You hesitate? you fear? And yet you need not. 
Bat you forget that—I aml abian Temple's wife !” 

“ Ah—yes—exactly. ‘If yon will allow me we will 
resume this subject-when you ‘are ‘strangerand’ Dam 
morecomposed. Good morning!” 

With an impressive — of the hand, ac- 
companied with a“bow»which ‘brought bis, headito 
within a foot'of the floor he took-his leave. 

The instant he-had quitted ‘the reom his patient: 
sank back on to the sofa from’ Which she ‘had -risen, 
and burst-into tears. 

And he,as he stepped futo one of: the: earl’s 
icarriages at the door, ‘grew purple in-his-apoptectie’ 
face with a chuckle of satisfaction overthe barrier he 
was raising against even friendly intercourse between 
Lady’ Edith and Fabian Temple. 

In the midst of tifis -he-expériended some ‘little 
pertarbation as he ‘recalled the manner in whicliAbel 
Gath’s name had come up daring theinferview. 

And yet what was there that he shénld be \useasy 
tabout? 


———— 


OHAPTER, XX 
OLD ABNER, 


lt wasva dream, 
So letfts memory like wilreamvdepart. 
', Duchess de lu Wallitve, 
Evnry’ niomnitg‘anraiivertisoment appeared im the 
|London papers offering a rewatd®ito’ anyone who 
, would give information calewlated to thraw a Might 
upon ‘thre fate of Davitt'Hyde. 
This was répréduced in’ the ‘local’ papers weekkyy 
and the country .round ‘Silverthorpe | was. placarded! 





with bills to the same «fect, 


It is strange, by the way, that I should have bear 


thrown in the of the.p 
| torown in the eyes of thejpu 


} mind that, 


he frst sm offre Js a handred pounds. 
gr this the Seong alkied a ike sum, anda 
pardon to any gfcomplice§ suppes'-te Hyde to hay 
ooh by tb ineutof an aaasial * : 
Two hundred pounds! A tempting sum—a good 
round. gam: for'a desperate man to pocket with im- 
punity, and no questions asked! 
~X et no.one.came forward... . : 
Not a trace, not a clue, was to be had for money. 
At length the reward, large as/it had been, was 


x ust Esquire, put 
‘forth an announcement of his readiness to add another 
hundred to the amount already promised, in considera- 
tion of the extent to which he had benefitted by the 
so-calied miser's i 
phe) canvassed and scrutinized this step very 
closely. i 

Opinions were divided it, 

Some saw in it only’ the satural anxiety of a man 
who found himself in a very tte position to put 
himself right with the world. _ Others openly stigma- 
tized. it as @ blind, a p,.and as mere dust 
blind them to the 


of affairs. Tea 

a a one gs Vide Hyde watched day after 
son Boson ithe did house, now crown more 
digmit} than ‘ever, thvat one time that appeared 
impossible. But the owl the mystery which 
surrowpded her, and whieh involved her father’s life 
and herfover's fate, upon'the house as it rested 
upon het heart, andimade it terrible to dwell in. 

Under ‘othercireumstances she would probably 
have quitted it; but it _—. Silverthorpe. And 
at Silve ‘ rig the ene Mer formed 
Ambrose O¢ prison, to Which, thanks to the 
humanity ‘of! in wnthority, she had constant 


access. ; Meh =} 
This wasajpomerfil geasonifor remaining in the 


old honse. Lin's 

Besides, it took a Avhilerto eradicate from her 
her father. héieturn. At any hour of 
‘step might be heard 
leading through the 
rden. Ag®any hour 
r knock miglth rever- 

edGhambers. ti 
andeiwaited, and still waited, 
watching from ainedwindows many a sunset 
geous as that which ‘we first beheld irradiating 
= heautiful face, and changing her ample trésses to 





the day - oe te 


Awl often in the still night she would start from 
her disturbed slumbers, hearing, in fancy, the sounds 
for which her heart hungered. That was his foot- 
step! That was his knock! 

No; only the seughing of the wind. 

Only the hard green. buds-as they rattled against 
the window~panes. 

The only companion of Vida’s. solitude was old 
\Abner, Hyde's faithful, long-attached servant. 

Ever singa Miser,Hyde had taken up bisabode in 
that place—from the time. when Ambrose Copley 
came as a boy and sat shivering with fear at the stern 
face of his adopted“ father—-from thestime when Vida 
ilitted about the house like.a fairy child—Abner had 
been there. Always the..aame. Sterp, morose, obe- 
flient, and faithful, .dle-never altered oven in respect 
bf growitigudlder:, was! mever,moro or less gay ot 
stern; morose or gentle. ‘ 

The roundiofthis daily ‘life: marked out from the 
first: had: been! pursnod, year wlter. year without de- 
viationiever sinee., The character of jthe master had 
formed that of the man, and as it was formed so it 
remained, 

Many a neighboar, many & gentlaman farmer ant 
Jamdedi proprieter, envied David Hyde his servant. 
They told him soynnd io Abner’s;heaxing ;. but it was 
a topic never very grateful to the master, and appa- 
rently: distastdfal ta the,sabgect. of. it; c 

“Dherd ware seme. fpw whosxvemembered. the time 
when vAbner '‘eutered, Hyde’s service, They had » 
some what atranfretale,to tell. . They said he was 
{liffévent! shen.’ » [tras himted that Abper bad moved 
jn andifferant sphere of; life-rhad ,boen in superior 

ireunrstaae cs. 

F Pheve»was.\even--one. wild, improable legend that 
old Aber diatl.once been overheard to.cenverse: with 


4 his masterimthe Preach, language. 


‘Ineredible ! ] 
‘ That:oldy hard-featured, round-shouldered, spindle- 
shenked.serwitor, ia.his omer" tock; .kneorcords, ribbed 
jhome+spue | stockings, and ,laced-np boots, , speak 
French! be bareidea.ofitwassan absurdity. 
Nevertheless, there was something—no one, could 
exactly tell what++bat something, superior about the 
loldumaa. . 
Vida-always felt. thigyand. it never.strack her more 
then (efter, Aer (father’s death, when she would often 
isammhon.:bim fram the. great; low-browed, draughty 





‘Kitehen, before ‘the Jive of rwhich ho nightly fell of 
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to sleep, to share-her society. in the desolate par 
lour. 

They were seated thus om the vight, when Fabian ; 
Tempk'sivffer of the additiesel huudred poids had 
becomerkiiown. :| 

Abnet; silemt and.self.gentained, was,dapping his 
red eyes with @ latge. wed; bandkerehiei. ; Vida was) 
looking: devia at her feety absembed in thought. 

Twiecerthe)j old mau looked up at, her, and twiee re- 
lapsed into his original, position, Thon he wentured 
on sislightcough behind jis, band to attract.attention, 
and finally succeeded. 

“Tt is growing late?” Vidw agked,, starting as from 
a dreamy; : 

" No-—-0r-0,) miss?” was, wy plow auswey. 

“Thepostiis inj?” 

“ Veote—es;sbisay” 

“ And no tidings? . Net.a,word, to, throw, a. ray of 
light wpom our isorrow | !" 

“No—oo—miss.” He,.paused.,a, second or two; 
dapped:his eyes) With, each commer of, the red baud- 
kerchief‘in tura,,then, added, “ It’s a main five sum 
Master Temple be e-givin’,, miss); ‘Three Lunderd 

inj all; it) makes.” 

“ And pll,te: no, purpose! 
deur lost father!” 

“Ay, it’s strange. It's, generous loiky, tea,.o°, Mr, 
Temple; as eave Ascott, were sayin), 

‘\ Agoott? , Have you met hint to-day 2” 

S Yor+ee—2, migg. .He passed the gate as-I stood 
there lodkin’ outi bea ween, whiles,” ; 

“ And be spoke?” 

“ Ay >» he-wp and spoke ia bit.” 

“ Bud you were Careful, you,were ery ci uvefal what 
you said? » L would not bwyve.you.tie, Abner, though 
the life/of. Ambrose, (hung,on your, words; bui cyen 
the truth’ tells so terribly againgt dim.” 

Abner,nodded, ‘ 

“ Trnsteme, amiss,” he. gaid, 
laavyers;in, my, tyiuse,!” 

“You?” 

“Gospel. truth; misa, When David Hy de, your 
father — poor gewtlhoman! poor gentleman !"— he 
paused tu getrbhe, betterof Lis, emotion first met 
me; k. was a prosperous maa, 1 was as,well to do.as 
any theceabouts, in the paris 1 come from, 1 was 
man farming my own land, aud if 1d gever: web 


Mg. poor father! . My 


“Tve.lad) to do wi’ 


His face crimsoned as Vida,had never secujit Lefore. 
and he brought) bis clenched tist dowu with a crash, } 
upon the edge ol the table, 

“ Abner!” she cried. 

The next instant the ebullition of feeling was over :, | 
the'man wasias he Lad.al ways beeu iu her, presences 

“As l was a-sayin’,’”’ le; vesumed, after a pause, ‘' | 
was well todo; and 1. got:into ;the bands of the 
farmers, and ‘the Jews, and it beake my wile’s lieart, 
and I dropped, down so low that what 1 am now— 
what I am now, I say—is, agit, ,wexe, bein’, a prince 
toit. Thanks to him!” 

“To my father?” Vidaashed. 

“Yes. To him.,' All to. him. 
So just. So getierous; too, in, his owu. way 
his own. peculiar, way. Noue like, him. 
Not ome.” 

As! he spoke he jerked, ont the sentences, short, as 
they were, one by one,) andpwith such astrange. | 
accent, and such hysterical abruptness, that it was a | 
relidf' wheat the end lie buried his face;iu his hand- 
kerchief and began to sol 

Yet even-when that, relief came Vida had an un-| 
comfortable feeling upon her, for, which she could not 
account; a féelimg which made her regard the, old 
mano in alight he had never before stood in. 

Her implicit confidencesin him was mingled; with 
something very like fear, and. yet. what. was there to 
fear? What could there be te excite any feeling but 
indifference in this: old, stolid,, patient, faithful 
creature? 

Even as tlie feeling wasupen her, he relapsed into 
his inanimate sel{j and appeared to haveforgotten the 
object with which he jad started the, conversation, 
That some idea counceted,/with the three. hundred 
pounds reward hed to do with this uawouted anima- 
tion: was clear; but; whateverit:was, it seemed to have 
passed out of his mind, 

A period of intense silenco suceeeded. 

Not a sound disturbed the ptomb-like dreariness of 
the eld house bue the rising winds moaning round 
and round it. 

Thesolitude was oppressive to the last degree. 

Suddenly it was broken. 

Vida started as she heard the creaking of the great 
gate ontits rusty linges. Abner also ricked up his 
ears, and his jaw fell. 

Theelanging ef the gate was suocee ~4 d. by, a;foot- 
step upon the gravel path, a heavy, grinding step, 
such as:Wida had heard but once, aud could scarce be 
inistaken in. 

Her héad' ceased, and the: blood elilled in her veins 
s she listened to it. 





He, was so. good: | 
“quite in | 
Not ones 








that. 


sound day and wight, and new that it had come she, 
argned with herself that it must be unreal. 


tried. 
| follow it. 


heavy knocker fell upon the door, with a single, dead 
sognd, which awoke, no echo; and ‘lifted again fell 


| ing towards the door of the,room. 
Outstretched haud could grasp ithe handle, the’ in- 


tensity of the feéiing of the mouicsit overcaine her, 
aud sie reeled,back, falling into the arms of, the, faith- 


covering his face, looked 


steps and the, knocking, and ,Vida staict 1 up and 





It was his atep. 
Her father’s. 
Aud yet no, no, no: hope itself could ‘not ; credit 


It must be some delusion. She had listened for the } 


There was, happily, one test by wirieh it might be 
If the step were real, the knock at the door would 


She had hardly thought this when—crash !—the 


with a yet heavier thud, 
It_ was his knock! 
“My father! It is my father!” ghtrieked Vida, dart- 


But before she had the power to reach it, before her 


ful Abner. 
* * . a « * 

Whe n, Vida opened Ler eyes, with a strang» and 
woudering stare, and a’try of alarm, tli ley encounte sred | 
Abner standivg with his back to the fire, looking 
down on her as she reclined ou a coucl h to which be 
had conveyed her? 

His face was bloodless, ay”, hfs stiff beard, half 

irple. 

The sight of him reseliad the incident of the foot- 
logked rang ouly about her. 

> My father? Wherei is he? 

Albuer shook-his head. 

“ Not, here, miss,” he answered*iu a sepuichral 
fone. 

“But. it was him who came up the gardeu-path and 
rappe sd at the door ?” 

‘No —o—0, miss.” 

“Who.then? Who was,it coming with his foot- 
step and his knock ?” 

A grim, a ghastly smile “wrifikled’ tle man's fur- 
rewerd, cleeks,. 

“It were just no one,” he yeplied. 

“Do you mean that there was iu 
at the door 2” 

Abuer nodded. 

“That it was a delusion of my overwrought mind?” 

Hy again nedded, 

Vida looked at him in ‘aimazéient atid ‘alarm: 

“You are not deceiving me ?”,she pleaded., “ Tell 
me if this is some jest, if you are prcpating me for 
some. surprise? 1 am not,streng, My. distratted 
mind, is incapable,of a further shock. . ‘Tell me then 
in kinduess, Abner, tell; what lgs. happenéd?” Whiat 
am I to understand ?” 

And Abuer smiled again as he ayswered:: 

“ Nowt have..happened}’, miss; ‘leastways nowt 
but youre falling,doup in a bit ofa feignt, like.” 

Tt was hard to credit, him, 

Hardex, still was it to believe that jie would haye 


?”’ Shia ‘Ad 


tan dtéd.' 


no rap 


footstep, 











had any mé@tiye in inveating so,extraordjnary a state- 
meut. 
CHAPTHR 'XLL 
Tis KARL'S REVELATION. 
Is this am apparition or theform 
Vi mine own evil fancies, conjured. up 
To {right me frou my purpose 2 © Speak ! 
Cartwright 
Ix -was in the mere wantonness of power, and for 
the gratification of her vanity, that the L aly Edith 


had exercised all her powers of fascination over the 
once despised Fabian Temple. 

She adiitted that in confidence ,to her mirror, as, 
on retiring to her dressing-room, and dismisstug her 
drowsy maid, she sat down befere it,‘ and regzrded 
the reflection of her, charms with, iufinite satisfae- 
tion, 

“Tive years havo passed,” she ‘reflected, ‘and I 
have lost nove of my power to fascinate and enthral. 
Lost! I, haye gained in everything except youth ! 
Ah, that fatal exception! Youth—ygath! I 4vould 
give the world: could [ arrest its progress!’ There is 
nothing so beautiful! nothing so precious! Yet 
every day robs me of ,it, aud btings mé:nearer to all 
that I hate and detest.. But Thave it yét,' He feels 
its,influence, and, owns its power. A batten triumph 
some would,call this, over a married man and once 
discarded lover. "Tis not s0, No! ‘no! It flatters 
my vanity to intoxication. Every, sigh, every’ emo- 
tion of his heart, every expression of loye, devotion, 
adoration, is precious: to me. It gives. me new: life. 
lt restores my faith in the continuance of my youth 
and beauty.” 

She gazed at her flushed face, her fusttous eyes,, 
» ample folds of her shining tresse s, as ShéToosened 
gl$fened © and. | 





tl 
them, While the star di ainonds yet 











| dlutig Abdut them, and'the sight thus presented by the 
thitroifilled-her with Aclieeit. 


are ‘béenéath my ‘love; 
acai for all“that. 
can move you to pain or pleasure with a look—as I 
could move hers, nty lost, 
are doubly welconie ow that all eyesare on you, and 
your nameis ia every mouth. 
friends, my Fabian! © None'the' worse ‘for tle jealous 
qualms’ of your blue-eyed ‘doll of a wife, 
absurd displays will’ bat'add: zest to my conquest.” 





Bet as she gazed her thoughts wentuate from the 


Shrine tothe worshipper. 


“T'do'notlove you, Fabian,” she m uveiiussbdic “you 
but you are weleome back 
and I 


Your homage is genuine 


lost; lost ‘one! And you 
We shall be very good 
i whose 
beguty ‘communed; with 


So the prou §* heartléss 


herself, anc, absorbed in the deligitful topic, gave her 
fancy the fullést’ play. Sheiwas whieady antieipat- 
ing and picturing forth a futaré: torwhich 
vanity Tent the privcipal charm, when,! as slie looked 
up at the glass, another face was reflected im it, peer- 
ing over her shoulder. 


gratilied 


{t was thé earl; who stood at her side, wateliing her 
with a pleaged face. 

“You startled me!” cried his daughter. 
myself alohe in the voom.” 

‘And sv you were until ‘this moment,” was. the 
reply; “But 1 cowl not irest without coming to ex- 
press tovyou my-satis{aetiooat the reéeption you have 


*T thought 


: giyen young Temple this evening.” 


‘*Satisfeetion ? Is that tlie’ word?” ~ asked,’ in 
somé doubt’ as to the earls moaning. vido you 
comet Vivnie me for wasting the time ina rer fithess 
flirtation ?% 

“Noe profitléss: Edithe+far: from it,” srephied: tlie 
earl; taking seat and inotionidg» lis daagiter iva 
luxtrious’ fautetil beamhim. > * Hadioyou gives’ the 
matter a ‘thenglt vow would have been surd thu 
P should'iot have saggusted the step weoliave talcon 
$~ bringing this man back intowur eércle nicrelly -bé- 
crise ‘he has dome ip for’w:fortane.” 

“N62?” 

“Certainly not. There are In 
who will never-receive’ amin vitation 
there’ were: peculiar citcunsstanees in this ease. 

“So peculiar,”"vepliedoBaith) “that ¥I do uet even 
now understand why you aliuld have overiuled my 
objection that thig' was a maniasvko avould throw back 
your invitation with scernyas/Ldhadvonce tossed back 
tris insolent proposals.’ [ wvesbean mistalcon in him, 
and I despise him for it” 

‘Tite earl smiled. 

“No, Edith, Ithibkenot.c: Or if) you! do, you like 
him the better while you despisé him. His pusillani- 
mity is‘a-compliment to your charms aud ‘the power 
of fascination which *you/undbrstaud-soiwell how te 
brity into play.’ Bat this ia pdside the point. ‘It is 
right that’ you should: wnderstand omy) position in 
regard to ‘this maim*so. thatiqrour may shape, your 
couduct in accordance with ite ‘at,am.in his debt.” 

“You? In Fabian:Tomplo’s debt.” 

“Tw.” 

‘“Bat to a large amount? 
portance ?” 

“Of the utmost importance.” 

“Impossibled: How cau this bo? 

“1 will tell you. You know, little as you are ac- 
quainted with my affairs, that I liave for 1any years 
had transactious with David Iyde, the mise; as jie 
was ealled” 

“T remember, Well 

“'Phose transactions*were of a serious and compli- 
caféd'natare. They involved mortgages and advances 
of money in largesus on’ other seeurities. Asi you 
know, I have from time to time embarked in large and 
promising speculatious, which-have: proved) unforfu- 
nate. My mining shares, in whiclamany! wandvreds o! 
thousands are ‘locked ‘up,) willbe long) before + they 
realize auything, .Our property ia Lrelaad is an)en 
cumbranco rather than gq protit. The fuilure of: ti 
bank in which I was greatly interested has cripple 
my resourees: © In shoit, though I havescovtrived to 
maintain the family diguity and credit, it. lids beer 
by a struggleoften: a severe one—in. whith 1 
must have broken down but for David Hyde's pasist- 
ance.” 

Edith listened in amazement. 

“ T. knew nothing! of all this!” sheiéxclaimed 

“Nor was it necessary up to this time,” was tlre 
earl's reply. “ It; would, merely Lave embittered your 
life to.no purpose. Now, however; the  noeessity lor 


indreds of vicher wen 


from ‘me. Dut 
” 


To any extent:of im- 


” 


your co-operation arises, aud it is time that yous ligudd 
understand the position in which I am placed. 
“And how does this affect Pabiaw Tdinple 2”) Edith 


enquired. 

“Simply ‘thus. Under Hyde's: will he becomes 
heir tothe bulk ofvhis: property.) All the securities 
which Hyde held pass into his hands, the daughten 
portion of his fortune consisting. outinely of wwoney in 
the funds. In this way then it’ comes avout that 
amathis mercy. At first thethuught,came|mpon me 
like a thunderbolt.) “itr the power of @ man, vio 
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my daughter has sperned from her feet!’ I thought, 
and the danger I had to face appalled me. There was 
nothing to prevent this young upstart foreclosing the 
mortgages, and insisting on realizing upon every 
security in the miser’s chest: the result would have 
been—may‘e still, unless you can avert it—ex re, 
disgrace, and—a forced exile to the continent for an 
indefinite period.” 

The face of the proud, heartless girl darkened at 
the words. She thrust back her raven tresses with 
an impatient band,—white and glittering with 
brilliants, but nervously impatient. 

“I should have known of this before,” she said. 

“It was unnecessary: you could not have played 
your part better than you have done to-night,” said 
the earl. 

“No. Asit has chanced. But how different the 
result might have been.” 

“ Well, no, hardly. My confidence in you was un- 
bounded, and I throughout the evening kept my eye 
upon your guest. J saw all that passed. Had there been 
the slightest question as to the issue I should have 
interposed; but there was none. From the first 
moment I saw that the ancient feud was forgotten or 
forgiven and that you had your lover in your power.” 

“And that being so, what is it you ask of me?” 

“Simply that you will improve the advantage thus 
gained. Were he a free man I should counsel— 
marriage.” 

“Surely not!” ejaculated the lady. “‘ Marriage!” 

‘ Yes. Temple’s family is good, almost equals our 
own. He is connected with the Itish peerage, aud 
should events turn cut fortuitously may one day 
claim his rank in it. In point of fortune, he yill now 
be our superior, apart from the securities which he 
holds and which would revert to me. . Yes, Edith, 
you have set your mind on many an elder son who 
would make you a worse husband than Fabian Temp. 
Besides, he loves you.” 

Edith rose, agitated and impatient, and uncom 
sciously to herself began to pace the room with slow 
and hesitating steps. 

Abruptly she turned upon the ear). 

“Marriage is impossible. What then?” she de- 
manded, “ What is to be my part?” 

“ Simply to weaye sucha coil about this man that he 
may hesitate at any step that may lose him your 
favour. You know how to exercise such an influence 
over his heart that he will yield to your slightest 
wishes, and those wishes must be directed to securing 
my ends. Tt is a simple thing, now that you know 
all. Simple in the beginning at least: circumstances 
will determine what the end may be.” 

There was peculiar significance in his lordship’s 
tone as he uttered the last words. 

Edith felt it, and stopped to look him in the face. 

Nothing there gave any clue to his meaning. It 
was placid as ever, venerable as ever with the long 
white lock clustering about it. 

“You have ulterior views in this matter?” Edith 
asked in spite of herself. 

“T am a politician, my child,” the earl replied as he 
rose to his enormous height, ‘“‘and the only political 
secret is to wait for events, not to anticipate them. 
Enough for the present that we understand each 
other, and you are tired, so—good night.” 

He took her hand, pressed his lips upon her fore- 
head, and was gone. 

The interview was over, but it left the Lady Edith 
strangely perturbed. 

From some cause which she could not divine—for 
there was no mental association to account for it— 
there rushed into her mind the memory of that 
strange scene at the morning party—the appearance 
of the weird woman—and the prediction which had 
fallen from her lips. 

As she had foretold so it had happened. They had 
met, Fabian Temple and herself, and out of that 
meeting consequences of import had already resulted. 

What was to follow ? 

Were these only links in a chain the end of which 
was hidden in the vague future ? 

She asked herself this again and again. Then she 
thought over the revelation her father had made, and 
all that was involved in it. Thence her restless brain 
took in other consequences and other considerations. 

“ Suppose Fabian Lad been an unmarried man,” she 
thought. 

And then an idea, a fancy, a suggestion, an inspira- 
tion—she could give it no clear or definite same— 
came upon her with sudden and overwhelming sudden- 
ness. 

It assumed the form of a question, yet as it rose to 
her blanched lips she feared to give it utterance, and 
she cast a wild terror-stricken glance round the apart- 
ment as she muttered, in a tone little above a 
whisper: 

**What—if anything—should—should happen to 
that woman—to his wife ?” 

Simple words enough. 

Yet like masked batteries they hid a terrible mean- 


ing. Fabian was young, handsome, clever, well-born, 
and wealthy. The earl would welcome him as his son, 
and Edith, though her heart could not open to a 
second love, owned to a feeling of admiration for bim. 
On his part there was no obstacle to their union— 
except his wife. 

“ Except his wife,” sk repeated, biting fiercely at 
her upper lip, while her hand clenched itself con- 
vulsively round the handle of a gold paper-knife 
which lay on the table before her. 

To that utterance a long, deadly silence succeeded. 
All the while the lip was fiercely bitten, the hand 
tightly clasped, and the working of the beautiful face 
made it hideous ; all the while, too, the beautiful eyes 
were assuming an expressidn which made them terri- 
ble to look into. 

Heaven alone knows through what dark phases her 
mind passed in that terrible interval of profound 
silence. It was succeeded by a heavy sigh and a few 
moments of utter prostration, duriug which the lady 
threw back her head on the fauteuil and closed her 
eyes. 

A slight rustling in the room caused her to raise her 
head and look up. 

As she did so the door was slowly closing upon its 
noiseless hinges, and behind the couch stood a woman 
thickly veiled. 


(To be continued.) 


THE EMULOUS TRAVELLERS. 


Srvan, travelling afoot on his journey toa distant 
city, had accomplished but a league of the distance ; 
though his limbs were not in the least weary, he 
sighed at the tediousness of the way, thus pursued 
without a companion. 

Lifting his eyes, as he strode along a bend in 
the highway, he soon espied another traveller, named 
Taras, who was a stranger, and not far in advance of 
him. 

It needed but little effort for one so young and 
active as Sivan to overtake the other, and they were 
well pleased to find that their destinations were the 
same. 

So, being youthful and companionable, and, withal, 
over-confident, they made themselves known to each 
other with agreeable freedom ; and as they grew more 
familiar by their chat, from pleasantry they changed 
to boastfulness, and began to dispute as to their rela- 
tive merits, each claiming superiority. 

“Whatever thou canst do,” said Sivan, “ I can do 
more.” 

“And whatever thou canst do,” answered Taras, 
“T can do better.” 

“Experiment is the best proof,” returned Sivan: 
“and as we journey, let us, as brothers, put our 
qualities to the test ?” 

“ Agreed,” said Taras, “but in what manner shall 
we determine, that we may have an equal chance.” 

“There are none to aid or mar us,” resumed Sivan, 
“ and therefore our chances are already equal ; and the 
certainty of triumph or defeat rests only with our- 
selves. Behold now, friend Taras, during this first 
half of our journey, I will choose the nature of the 
trials we shall make, and exceed me if thou canst, I 
shall not be incensed against thee. Then thou, dur- 
ing the second+alf of it, mayst select what modes thou 
likest best, and I, as thou wilt have done, will follow 
thy lead, and if possible surpass thee.” 

At this the rival wayfarers shook hands, in token 
of faith and amity, while each perceived in the other’s 
eyes the lurking light of a smile from the confident 
soul within them. 

And anon it came to pass that they arrived before a 
towering tree, of goodly bulk and majestic attitude. 

Here Sivan paused, and doffing his turban, cried : 

“Lo, Taras, behold, for now it pleaseth me to 
climb this difficult tree, even to the utmost branch, 
wherefrom I will depend myself, and kiss my hand to 
thee.” 

So saying, with the agile spring of some wild beast 
of the forest, he fastened upon the tru: k, and did with 
strange celerity achieve what he had said, and more 
—for while swinging by one hand from the high and 
slender bough, like some unnatural fruit too heavy 
for the branch which bore it, he did kiss his hand 
unto Taras, and his toe, likewise; and with a bound 
he lodged again at the column of the tree, and alighted 
well satisfied with what he had done. 

Then Taras, not to be outdone, but to outdo, as he 
had promised, began in emulation to climb likewise. 
Yet this he did with exceeding great slowness, and 
heavy belchings like one who laboureth to breathe, 
and scarce had he attained the height of one scere 
feet, when his heart gave way, and he was fain to 
cling and call for help upon Sivan: 

“Come now,I pray thee, Sivan, and assist thy 
feebler brother down, or he perisheth; he will fail, 
and none may restore him; and thou and thy triamph 
must pursue the journey alone.” 





So Sivan rose and encompassed his neck with the 
trembling legs of Taras, and brought him to the earth 
in safety, and they went their way together. 

And straightway, not having spoken farther word, 
howbeit their hearts were full, they came to a broad 
ditch; and the ditch was deep with mud, and the 
borders thereof stretched one from the other the space 
of ten and five feet, and its depth as aforementioned 
was one fathom. And Sivan smiled, and said he: 

‘Behold, oh Taras, and bear witness for me, while 
I leap athwart this perilous moat.” 

And even as he uttered these words, he put them 
in due course of fulfilment, and did land unsoiled 
upon the farther-side, for he was deeply skilled in 
such deeds, and princes had come to look upon them 
from afar off. Nor did he then rest content, for, 
gathering his limbs and their muscles into convenient 

lace, he bounded back to the border of the ditch 
hola whence he had sprung aforetime. 

Then Taras, inflamed with emulation, waited for 
no beckoning, but cried aloud: 





“Turn not thine eyes away, oh Sivan, but tarry 
till I amaze thee, and i will jump six feet farther.” 

Saying this, with imprudent motion he went about 
to doit; but his prowess did sorely belie his endea- 
vour, for he jumped six feet short, into the ditch, 
causing Sivan much trouble to recover him, and he 
emerged in sorry and suffocating plight. 

And Sivan was a youth of delicate behaviour, and 
said not now a word of vaunting at his own 
nor did he chide, provokingly, at the condition of 
Taras ; moreover he said no word atall, but did trudge 
on, as one blind to the unseemly appearance of.the 
unhappy Taras, while the latter was equally mute, 
though his hands were’ plied busily to’ remove from 
his garments the remains of the unwelcome ditch. 

And it came again to pass, while thus silently they 
moved along toward the yet distant city, that they came 
upon a stray horse, feeding at his ease upon a plain 

considerable expanse, And the horse was wild and 
gambolsome and scornful, and did flout the air with 
his heels, and did whinny and snort and thunder 
about the plain both far and near that the earth did 
tremble with his freaks and prancing. 

Nor was it now, even, that Sivan said one word, 
but choosing a moment when the horse came nigh, 
he bounded expertly upon his unsaddled back, and 
let his deed speak fur-him. 

Away and around and here and there they swept, 
inseparable, howbeit the animal did chafe much at his 
rider; but his means were nota match for the cunning 
limbs of Sivan, inasmuch as he was a horseman of 
great note and had thus disported before the king 
himself. 

And it happened at that time that the horse be- 
came overblown and tame wit! his own fatigue and the 
soothing words and touchings of Sivan, who prevailed 
upon him to draw nigh unto Taras, and pause, as a 
favoured lamb in meekness, when Taras mounted in 
the place of his companion. 

But the horse was now as rancorous as erewhile, 
and did so rear and kick, and otherwise rudely con- 
duct his body, that Taras earnestly besought the help 
of him he had striven to outstrip. Then it was that 
Sivan remained mute no more, but exclaimed per- 
suasively unto the rampant beast, which humbly 
obeyed the summons of him who ‘had proved his 
master, and bearing Taras towards him did deposit 
his burden rearward at his feet. 

Then did Taras arise from the dust and shake him- 
self, for he was in sore need of cleansing, being now 
as much powdered by the dry earth as erst begrimed 
with mire. Nor were his hands free from Jacerations 
by the tree, nor his limbs unbruised by the fall. 

And it chanced not long after that they reached the: 
margin of a comely pond, the waters whereof were 
cool and deep. And then Sivan spoke unto Taras: 

“ Taras, canst thou swim ?” 

And Taras answered and said: 

“Tcan. Canst thou also?” 

Amd Sivan again opened his mouth and said he: 

“ Yea, verily; wherefore I pray thee disrobe with 
me, that we may descend into this water, where, after 
we have mutually cleansed, and thou thy habiliments, 
we may dip our heads, each simultaneously holding 
fast by the head. of the other, that we may know 
which can refrain from breath the longer.” 

And they disrobed and cleansed, and disturbed the 
waters of the pond, and while Taras washed did 
Sivan swim; and then: they dipped and held their 
heads beneath. But soon it was that Taras could no 
more, but, with a violent wrench, he tore his head up 
out of the water from the hand of Sivan, and as he 
feebly gasped for air, he floundered out of his depti— 
when lo! he sank, for he could not swim, and rising,. 
he lifted up his voice and said: 

“Save me, Sivan, or, peradventure, I may dip 
again.” 

Then Sivan extended his hand and drew out Taras, 
and they dried on land, and dressed, and pursued 





their way, which was now half accomplished. 
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“Thon canst not swim,” said Sivan. | 

“Nay, Sivan, but I can,” replied Taras, ‘hut not | 
at such a depth.” 

Then Sivan laughed and made merry; but his 
fellow-traveller adjured him in his wise: 

“ Withhold thy mirth, my friend, [ prythee, for 
behold, we traverse the second half of our journey, 
and itis my lead now.” 

But Sivan smiled in compassion for the simplicity 
of his companion, and ere long they arrived at a 
viage, where they tarried at a hostelry, and where 
many men did congregate—men, women and children. 
with their horses and their oxen and other beasts 
which were made for men. 

And they brake bread and did eat, and moreover 
partook of fruits, and the flesh from the pot, and 
inasmuch as they drank wine, also, they were refreshed, 
and went out and surveyed the multitude. 

“ Bring me now @ target and a bow and shafts,” 
commanded Taras, And they were brought. And 
Taras examined the bow with his eyes, and hefted it ; 
and he did also the same with the shafts. And then 
he drew toward the target and examined, in like | 
manner a8 he had done with the bew and shafts. ' 
Theu Taras caused the distance between the hostelry 
and the target to be measured, and it was a long way 
off. 

“ Canst thou shoot?” said Taras unto Sivan. 

And Sivan answered, and said he could; and his 
confidence increased. 

“So also can I,” said Taras, and he hefted the bow 
again. - é 

And, in the midst of the wondering multitude, 
Taras did shoot at the target seventy and nine times, 
before the going down of the sun; and seventy and 
eight times did Taras. hit the centre. So that all the 
people marvelled, and cried that he had dealings with 
the devil. 

Whereupon Sivan took the bow, and he shot a 
bundred and eleven shots, and every shot he shot fell 
short of the target, or swerved to either side; so 
that many of the people were shot and wounded by 
his shots, and began to stone him, and but for Taras 
he would have been done to death that day. 

“Canst thou deliver an oration?” said Taras unto 
Sivan. 

And Sivan answered : 

“Yea. Canst thou ?” 

“Open wide thine ears, and drink in the coun- 
sellings of the wisdom and the influences of the 
genius of Taras,” was the reply; and he ascended to 
a housetop and addressed the people upon their 
grievances for two hours beneath the stars. And 
they were much moved, and assailed the air with 
their shouts and lamentations, and the old and the 
young and the middle-aged fell down before him, aud 
the women kissed him; and Taras said to Sivan: 

‘Go thou now and make an oration.” 

And Sivan went up. But he was soon fain to come 
down, for when he essayed to speak the people 
laughed, and mocked, and cried: 

“ Who is this? Have we not here an impostor ?” 

And euch mockery put Sivan to the blush, and 
covering his face with his garment, he ceased to speak, 
and departed from the housetop. And he was 
asham 

And it came to pass that a banquet was served up 
to Taras, in honour of the oration he had orated unto 
the people, and at the feast Taras took wine, and said 
unto Sivan at his left hand: 

“Oh, Sivan, canst thou sing a song ?” 

And Sivan smiled, and took courage, and said: 

“ Yes.” 

Whereupon Taras sang divinely, after the manner 
of the Persian minstrels,and the guests were charmed 
and proclaimed his mother an enchantress, and 
compared his sweet pipe to the bulbul.. But when 
Sivan sang, the praise was hushed, and the revellers 
departed in silence and in anguish. 

Thereafter said Taras unto Sivan: 

“Oh, gifted comrade of this protracted journey, 
canst thou move the minds of the mighty with thy 
power upon parchment, even the king upon his 
throne? Canst thou call on him that he will listeu 
to thee in behalf of these |is people ?” 

And Sivan’s countenance grew profound in aspect, 
cod he answered that he would do that thing. 

Tl.enapplied they each his characters to the sheep- 
skin, that certain'imposts on that province might be 
removed by royal decree; and the petitions were con- 
veyed to the palace, and the answer came: 

“ His Incomprehensible Imperiosity decrees the re- 
moval of the imposts, in answer to the exceeding 
wisdom of Taras; but the appeal of Sivan is the 
presumption of a fool, and let his body leave the 
kingdom without delay.” 

The two travellers now desisted from competition, 
and filled ‘with gloom at the uncertain decision of 
their exploits, they resumed their journey, when on 
the road they met a venerable hermit, whose beard 





bespoke such wide experience and long sagacity, they 


agreed to abide by his judgment as to which was the 
superior of the two. 

“My children,” said the aged sage, after listening 
to their story, ‘‘you are equals. In all the world, 
and in any condition of life, those ouly are superior 
to others who cortent themselves with the gifts with 
which heaven has endowed them.” W. C.E. 





TO THE SNOWDROP. 
Brien slender flower of hardy birth, 
When all thy mates are gone, 
When winter's chill keen strikes the earth, 
We grect thee, all alone! 


Thou comest when the falling snow 
Lies deep: thy head uprears 

When early primrose dares not blow; 
When colour’d crocus fears. 


Thy smile, when all are wrapp’d in sleep, 
Bids Spring's sweet flowers prepare, 
Out of their Jong hard prison peep, 
Thy cheering task to share. 


When winds their piercing breaths expand, 
We find thee in the bower; 

Wien others cannot cheer the land 
We hail thee, gentle flower! 


Thou early star of gems in Spring! 
Before the leaves decay: 

E’eu long ere carly cuckoos sing, 
Thou’rt here to cheer the way. 


If wind or cold around thee creep, 
Or sunbeam round thee play ; 
If pelted by the driving sleet; 
Thy heart seems always gay. 
What lessons can we frame from thee, 
Thou meek and pretty thing! 
Of peace, contentment, purity, 
Sweet qualities ye bring. 


That when beset with chilling blast, 
Hard trouble freeze us sore, 

We could like thee bend as they pass, 
Rise up prepar’d for more. 


Could we like thee when left alone, 
Without a friend that’s dear : 

When all have left for that long home, 
Submissive, meek appear. 

E’en as thou’rt pure as snow that lies 
Around thy tender stalk, 

Could we be freed from sin that flies, 
Besets us as we walk. 


May he who fram’d thee, little flower, 
Thy guileless form displays, 
Ennoble us with all thy power, 
Enrich us with thy rays! G..C. 8. 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” §c. 
—— <> — 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

How often, oh! how often, 
I had wished that the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away on its bosom, 
O'er the ocean wild and wide; 
Yor my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 
Longfellow. 

Mr. Saxprorp SAvILLe was much changed within 
the last few weeks. 

Friends of long standing scarcely knew him, and 
his medical man, in a frenzy of apprehension, strongly 
advised him to go to the sea-side, have change of air, 
and relax the tension of his mind by giving up busi- 
ness for a brief space. 

The bank manager shook his head mournfully, and 
laughed sadly when told that he was killing himself 
by a too intense application to business. 

He knew more than his advisers and friendly coun- 
sellors. He knew that the mind was diseased, and 
when that is the case, a doctor may just as well 
throw all his drugs into the roadside gutter as ad- 
minister them to his patient. 

He was wasted, pinched, and attenuated. His 
manner was anxious and nervous. He had acquired 
a habit of looking over his shoulder, every now and 
then, as if he expected a policeman to arrest him 
suddenly and without any notice. He rubbed his 
hands together in a fidgetty manner, as if wasliing 
them with invisible soap, and his voice was much 
hoarser than it used to be. 

When he sajv Micliael he shook hands with him, 
coldly and distantly —not with a hearty grasp such as 
should come from a father to a son. 


But it must be remembered that Michael Saville 








had always been the thorn in his father’sside. He had 
ever given him more annoyance, trouble, and worry 
than all his other children put together. He was a 
scamp and a scapegrace, obstinate in-the extreme, self- 
willed, and vicious. 

“ Why are you not more friendly disposed towards 
the boy 2?” exclaimed Mrs. Saville, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure. “You greet him as if he were something 
inferior. You!” she added, with marked emphasis, 
“ought to be the last man iu the world to throw stones 
atanybody!” 

Instead of being angry at his wife’s plain speaking, 
Mr. Saville replied very meekly and humbly, as il 
his spirit was thoroughly crushed and broken, 

* Heaven knows that is true enough, my dear. | 
wa3 not aware that I greeted Michael coldly. [ 
wished tosee him, I hold in my hand a letter which 
very nearly coneerns him.” 

“Indeed! Who is your correspondent ?” 

“A serivener of the name of Blackwood.” 

“Ol!” interposed Michael, with a reckless laugh. 
“TI know» who he means. It is Old Ebony, the 
money-lender.” 

“And I apprehend,” said his father, “that you aro 
equally well-informed as to the purport of Mr. Black- 
woud’s letter?” 

“To be sure Tam. Itis no use making a secret 
of the matter. I wanted some money a little while 
ago, bet ~2 I was Jaid up in lavender, and I forged 
my fathe: nametoabill for a small amount. That's 
all, mother. There is nothing so very wonderful 
about that. I suppose Old Ebony threatens to indict 
me and expose tle whole transaction if the bill is not 
pxid, and a handsome present given him for his for- 
bearance ?” 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. Saville. ‘“‘ You have guessed 
the contents of his letter admirably. The amount of 
the bill is trifling and insignificant, but the dowceur 
he asks is exorbitant. He actually has the audacity 
to ask for a thousand pounds as the price of his for- 
bearance.” 

“Oh, yes! Ican readily believe that. It isjust like 
him,” said Michael, stil! careless—still Gevil-may-care. 

“Let that matter rest awhile!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Saville. ‘There are other more pressing matters 
just at present. If the man finds that we are not 
alarmed at his threats, he will grow more moderate 
in his demands, and a much smaller sum than the 
ene named in his letter will satisfy him.” 

“ You think so,”’ said Mr. Saville, doubtfully. 

“Tam positive! But listen to me,” returned his 
wife. “I have been having a serious conversation 
with Michael, and he has given me bis most sacred 
promise that he will abandon the bad and vicious 
course of life he has been leading, and endeavour to 
conduct himself like a gentleman and a man of 
honour. At last he sees the error of his ways. He 
has sown his wild oats, and I think we may trust 
him. The long imprisonment he has undergone 
has weakened his health, and I have been think- 
ing of sending him to Bath, where he can stay with 
Felicia.” 

“A very good idea,” remarked Mr. Saville, who did 
not appear to take moch interest in what was going 
on, speaking more because he felt it incumbent upon 
bim to say something thananytling else. 

“Felicia is much worse, I am sorry to say. I had 
letters this morning telling me that she is in some 
danger. In one from herself to me she especially 
wishes to see you. ‘Send my father to me,’ she 
writes. ‘Send him, if only for a few hours, for I 
have something of importance to tell him.’” 

‘this was a palpable fiction, for Mrs, Saville had 
received no letter bearing the Bath postmark during. 
the entire week. 

“ Wishes to see me!” exclaimed Mr Saville. 

“Yes. Dear me, where is the letter? | thought I 
had it about me; but i must have left it -rpstairs in, 
my dressing-case.” 

“Let me see the letter. 
dressing-case ?” 

“No, itis not necessary. You can believe me, I 
suppose. How dreadfully suspicious you are becom- 
ing lately, Sandford! I declare it is quite painful to- 
have anything ‘to do with you!” said his wife, with 
well-affected indignation. 

“IT only asked for the letter, my dear.” 

“Never mind. I have told you what it contained, 
and that must be enough for you. Itis unreasonable 
to expect me to hunt the place over for it. My 
proposition is that you and Michnel go to Bath 
together. It will be as well for Michael to be out 
of the way until Blackwood is successfully negoc‘ated 
with, Siart early in the morning, see Feficia, aud 
hear what she has to say, and then retura by the 
afternoon express in time for dinner.” 

It will be seen that Mrs. Sandford Saville had 
somewhat altered her plans. 

Her original intention was to let Michael decoy Lis 
father tu Bath; butit seemed ‘etter to ler to induce 
him to accompany his son. 


Shall Michael fetch your 
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She wanted to get lim out of the way, not caring 
what stratsgem she had recourse to so long as he was 
not in ‘Lendon when Francis Barclay was tried 
for breakivg into the Royal Bubble Bank und rob- 
bing it. 

Mrs. Saville felt positive that her husband would | 
give bimself tp should the jury convict the supposed || 
culprit, and amy such act of self-sacrifice would deal 
a death-blow to her planus and giant sclremes, from 
which she would uever, never be able to rally. 

Mr. Saville reflected. 

He had mace enqtiries, the resalt of which was that 

Old Bailey Sessions commenced. in three days 

m that time. The case of Francis DBarch y would 

ably be one of tle first called on. 

li the issue of the trial were what he fully ex- 

eted it would be, then lie would ouly see his daugh- 

b prison. 

He loved ‘her tenderly, and he was strongly urged 
wife's sug¢estion and run down to 
wht be the recipient of her eonfi- 


inseusible and unappreciative beings. The little fea- 
| thered songsters of the wood might as well have 
| carolled gaily to a marble statue as to Maurice Fen- 
wick, upoti whom a malignant blight had fallen. 

Where was now the pride and vigour of his in- 
tellect ? where now that gushing flood from wisdom's 
spring, upon the possession of which he used to pride 
himself ? 

Gone, gone—all gone! Perhaps never to return. 

Felicia was ushered’ into a gloomy chamber, and 
awaited in silence the arrival of him for whom she 
would Lave laid down her life with pleased willing- 
ness. 

She trembled violently, so violently that. she was 
obliged to sit down. 

It was only,by a great effort tnat she prevented 
herself from fainting away. 

How sick and ill she felt, how 
how bowed down te the dust and 
Heaven help her! 

It is hard to-have one’s first love blighted by some- 
thing worse than death. 

Were he dead she would know the extent, of her 
trouble, but at present she knew only that he was a 
man without a mind. 

If he had been lying.in, the grayeyard, the ceme- 
tery, the last sleeping-place, she could havé gone to 


| which blew, the sun which shone, all spoke to 
j 
! 


sick at heart, 
adopt his sorely afflicted. 
ath, so that he m 
-NCe. 
Mrs. Saville gave Lim a short time for calculation, 
then looking wp, said : 

“Have you decided?” 

He started, as if roused from a deep and absorbing 
revie, aud replied in the aflirmative 

‘Tt is,” be added, “too late to go to-day, but I will 
range matters so as te start the first thing to-morrow 
rning with Michael.’ 

‘Very well. LI bold you to that promise,” 
ied: 

He shook hands once more with Michaeh and then 
ent into the city, wheve be transacted his busitiess in a 
ng manner, were an automaton 
fully with health and 


5 

his tomb and wept overthe:marble which covered his 
ashes. She could have planted flowers’ upon his 
grave and have hung chaplets of flowers and) never- 
fading immortedles, that poor consolation of those that 
mourn. 

Maurice Fenwick was ledin by two keepers. He 
was not guarded, for he was as harmless as.a lamb, 
but they guided his footsteps in the right direction. 
He would have sat down upon tle stairs and laughed 
at the fantastic shadows as they danced and eapered 
over the flocr. 

The shadows pleased him wonderfully. When the 
sun passed under a cloud and cast no. shadows on the 
earth he wept like a child deprived of a plaything, the 
swile faded from hig lips. aud he. was, sullen and 
morose; this. was also his couditiom on a dull, wet 
day. 

Maurice walked upto Felicia, who caught one of 
his hands in a fervid grasp’aud' covered it with fond 
kisses. 

Maurice seemed utterly unconscious of tle act. 

Felicia wore a Cashmere shawl, the colours of 
the When you have him at | which attracted the poor. idiot’s attention, and he 

contrive some how or other to keép } seized a corner of it aud rubbed it up aad down be- 
there. Ido not ear nor does it matter to | tween his hands as if its suoothuvss pleased him. 

vhat means you employ. Adopt those measures He looked at Felicia, and she coutrived to catch his 

sh seem best. Lf you serve me weil in this affair | eye, upon which she fixed her gaze for the space of a 
1 shall have no'‘cause to regret Laving done so, for’ | quarter of a minute. 

i ‘Then it appeared as if an awful battle raged be- 

;tween the murky darkuess of idiotcy and a strong 
transparent gleam of sanity and consciousness which 
* wished to drive the usurper from her domain. 

His features became conyulsed, a violent tremor 
shook his frame, lis limbs-quivered, and he evinced 
ali the symptoms of approaciing epilepsy. 

But the drug of which he was the victim was suf- 
ficiently potent to triumph. A sunbeam struggled 
into the room, he dropped hiis gaze, and running away 
fell down on his kuees ia the middie of the reom, and 
) moved his hand upand down in the golden shadow 
as if he were dabbliug into so muci: quicksilver . 

“Maurice! Maurice!” cried Felicia, iu an agony of 
despair, “do you not know me? Oh! if he would 
' ouly speak one word! . ‘his is awiul, awful, awful!” 
Her’ mother ied that she lingered in the old The idiot took no notice of her appeal, which was 
 Kipe Bladud because the fresh and balmy air heartrending enough to have moved a stone. He 

jucive tothe recovery of her health, and be- | continued to luxuriate iw his sunbeam. 
mineral waters for whiely the town is Felicia held out her hand to the doctor and said: 

) worked towards the accomplishment of “Take meaway! Please, please take me away! 
This is more than 1 cau bear!” 

She rose to her feet and was about to go away 
when Maurice turned his: face towards her, perhaps 
aroused by the rustling of her silk dress... He lovked 
so handsome even in his affliction tiat she thought 
he must be a statue, for is “Was statuesque beauty. 
His features lacked the expression which cliaractenizes 
the faces of the sane. ‘They were perfectly blauk. 

i to : Unable to resist the propelling force of oid memories 

k of with which he | she rushed forward, feli ob her knees by his side, and 

i the priceless love which I | pressed her lips to bis marble foreiead, crying in a 
| ieel my reason totter to its fall.’ } tearful voice which vibrated with strong emotioa:— 

itly urged that “ Bless you, bless..you, my soul's darliug: You 

way, but sie woald net be per- | cannot hear me, you do not uuderstand me, but 1 

e viclded to her solicit us | pray God on my bended knees to bless you and make 

at praver. you again what you were formerly. Bless you, my 

thiny d up to | own, my best loved one!” ( 

1 what | When this transport was over she rose hurriedly, 

} ond running from the room sprang into the carnage; 

vent to her overwhelming 





she re- 


as if 
imbued 


wtlike, gilu he 
stead of a mau 
.e rey. 
lt was sad to sé¢e the wonderful alteration which 
hud taken place in hin ; yet he was to a certain extent 
happy in the reflection that he should atone for his 
crime, save the innocent, and make retribution even 
at the-eleventh bowr. 
Whenever’ this thought flashed across his mind, a 
bh of pleasure mautled his pale fuce, and his features 
t up with a tvansitory gleam of ardased intelii- 
I e. 
Saville it her instractions upon 
ve] with great'precision. As soon as lis father 
left the room slie.exclaimed : 
I have altered ny programme a little, but it fs an 


Mrs. ipressed 


ation tor better. 
th you must 
how, 


end.” 
want one,” 


will be your f 
“Not be or | 
chi tone 
anything more to you ? 
i ought to be well posted up if Iam 
ke ping the old 
and teil me to let 


replied Michael, in a 
Need T Say 
| think not 

\ upon my 


wan ou Write to me 


Saville eave Michael a couple of 
pounds exely, telling him:to go and min! 
tirs, but abowe all things to hold limseif 

eadiness to start for Bath early the next day. 

He promised to do 60 aud teok his leave. 

Let us fora time returv to Felicia, who derived 

lancholy pleasure from the fact of being near the 
um in whieh Maurice Fenwick was coufined. 


notes for 
his own 
in 


‘Bai co 
Mrs. 





fa 
wa 
oe 
us ais 
same object 
Masterman Hali took his fair patient to ‘the 
on one occasion because sle begged earnestly 

i alo & 
y let me see him, doctor,” 
-s and with tearful accents. 
I! bless vou with all my heart 
You do not know lew attached we 
O.! heaven be lt 
the frantic energy 
wealth of 


she said, in plead 
“Let me see him 
for the poor 
were 
maerei.u 


e 





t would be 


| 
ail 


suLShIny day when she drov 
ls of the place which lool 


J ke 


Sue gave ful 


f< rrible | in which 

e confined in | grief. 

raspect of | Her sobs and cries were enough to melt the heart 
of astone, and Dr. Hal) wept out of ptré sym- 


e. ‘The trees | 
omed, the wind | pathy. 


| Her burden was'very heavy, and she found it alniost 
more than she could bear. 


_—— -- 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Woe! woe! eternal wor! 
Not only the whispered prayer 

Of love, 
But the imprecations of hate 

Reverberate 
For ever and evef through the air 

Above. The Golden Lejend. 

No one can deny that: Bath is a pretty’ 'phice, yet 
it has the impress of a bygone age about it. i 

There is more solidity about tle houses:than there 
isabout modern bricks and mortar. 

The pretty murniuring. Avon ranning! through the 
valley suggests’ ‘the Vale‘ of Tempe. ‘lhe frowning 
hills on every side lie inapped oat like a garden, wit), 
here and there a house, just to show’ the’ beliolder 
that the ‘mederw Goth is by trade a builder. 

Felicia had little:'time ‘to observe or enjoy the 
beauties of the town in which she resided, but Dr. 
Mastermaw Hall would not permit her to' give way to 
her grief too mucli. 

He insisted with mild» professional authority upon 
her taking the air in the park, visiting Clifton, aps 
pearing on the promenade in Milsom Strebt, and oc- 
casionally visiting the Pump-robm ‘to taste the waters, 
listen to the music, and see the rank»and fashion of 
Bath. 

When she miade her appearance in the Pump-room 
every oue regarded her with a ‘curious stave. Hers 
was a new face, and it was not often ‘that ‘tliey saw 
a face so spiritual, so pale, so careworn, and yet, in 
spite of. care and grief, so beautiful: » Fraiile asia lily 
she was as lovely as that'queemof thd garden: 

She sat by herself upon one of the seats at.the:! side 
of the room nearest the marble: foantsin from which 
the hot, steaming water! bubbled up >in). manner 
pleasantly suggestive of slamberiug velcanbes, which 
might at any moment assert their dorniant: power, 
astonish the inhabitants, and: create’ a new Pom- 
peii. 

The large room with its scanty decoration, its ugly 
orchestra, its plain ceiling, seemed to her tes be 
peopled with the phantoms of the paste «Shi looked 
at the ill-executed bust of Beit. Nashy ) which stood 
fronting the badd of ‘musicians \caged. up in | their 
narrow gallery;.and «vondered whethev lis shade as- 
sisted at the revels, or if the Beau wasetiil tlie great 
M.C. 

The phantoms promenaded up and dowh the room 
in a dead-alive manner, trying now and them te con- 
verse in spasmodic shouts, whieh was alb the loud 
music, generally selected from. Verdi; would: permit 
them to do 
They were effete, military men: who had vague 
recollections. of the: Peninsular» war,:who always 
stopped till the-so-cajled concert was. over,» and rose 
with martial precision! and ‘rigidity whem :the, band 
struck up “God save the Queen,” and’ took of 
their hats with a lofty reverence, as if they recollected 
the glorious days when: George the Third was 
king. 

‘The whole scene appeared to be but a feeble. echo 

of the past. 
Michael Saville found no difficulty. in getting his 
father as. far as Bath. They proceeded ‘from the sta- 
tion to the house in which Felicia was staying, and 
she received them both ;with unaffected. gladuiess, 
though she was certainly surprised to see.them. 

“Sit down, papa,” said Felicia, when the ‘first 
greeting was over between them, “Try and make 
yourself at home, if it) is possible to. do, so in a 
lodgiug-bouse. Iam. very glad to see you, but you 
must blame yourself if my poor hospitality does net 
come up to your expectations. You should have sent 
me notice of your arrival.” 

“ Notice, my child!” 
Saville. 

“Yes, You burstupon nie quite unexpectedly, and 
took my little castle by storm.” 

“ How can yousay) that, when you wrote to your 
mother and said that you had-an important commani- 
cation to ake to me, and on that account begged that 
I would come and see you.” 

It. was.now Felicia’s.turn ‘to be surprised,. Sle 
had hitherto thought that her father’s kind love for his 
invalid daughter bad induced him to undertake the 
journey, which, in these days of quick travelling, was 
uot such a very arduous affair after all, but\now the 
matter assumed a different aspect, 

“J wrote to you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Felicia wa\ked to her father’s side, and putting ber 
arm upon his shou!der bait, earnestly-: 

“My dear father, you are mistaken.; In) the first 
place, I have not written 'to my mothersfor a» week, 
and secondly, 1 have never expressed a wish, to see 


exclaimed’ Mr. , Sandford 





you, though, God knows; that wishotvas diten mearest 
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py ere for L ilove you; yet I forbore to utter. it; 
thoking: that I should veturn to town soon, and that 
to ask you'to neglect:your work in the city would be 
exacting and prejudicial to your interests.” 

Mr. Saville appeared perfectly stupified. 

“ You did notiask me to come to Bath 2?” 

“No.” 

“You are:positive?) Reflect a moment, my child. 
Was there no passage’ in any of your letters that 
could have been so'construed by your mother ?” 

“Not one. Iam certain of that.” 

“ And yet Iam in.Bath. ‘What object ‘could your 
mother have had in eatin me a palpable . false+) 
hood ?” 

“ Perhaps she wished to surprise me. She may 
have thought that the unexpected sightof you would 
do me good and rouse me. from what my. doctor ‘calls 
smelancholy:state, into which I have lately fallen,” 
sid Felicia, taking the most charitable: view. of a 
singular ease. 

“It may be s0;” replied: Mr. Sandford Saville, mu- 
singly. “I would give a great. deal to think so.” 

“Has my mother any interest to serve or anything 
to gain by getting you out of the way?”:said Fe- 
licia 


“Not to-day. No—not to-day that, Iam aware 
of. Three.days later I could have understood it.” 

“Am I to understand that in three days you would 
bave refused to/leave: London ?” 

“Yes, That isthe fact.” 

“Then depend upon it that danger menaces you in 
some way or other,” replied Felicia. 

Mr. Savilletried to’ be gay. 

4] will motwegret that your mother has had re- 
course to to induce me to come down here,” 
he said, in what he wished tobe a jocular way ; “be- 
cause it has given me the great pleasure of embrac- 
ing a girl »whom I love, and. who, by reason of her 
good heart, is thoroughly deserving of my love.” 

Felicia bent over the high back of her father’ 's chair 
and imprinted an affectionate kiss upon his brow. 

Michael had taken no partin this conversation. 
He had allowed ‘his father and -sister to have it all 
their own way. He knew very well that his turn 
would shortly arrive,.and tbat then he would have 
enough to say. 

In point a fact he. bad some reason for silence. | 
His mother had given him a commission to execute, | 
but shé had left the modus operandi entirely to him, 
which was sliglitly embarrassing. 

It was all very well for her tosay: “Here isa 
cheque for your expenses. You must contrive to! 
keep your father in Bath for three days.” But she 
did not condescend to tell him how the slightly diffi- 
cult operation was to be aceom plished. 

Ashe sat on the sofa he was thinking how: he 
might best be a faithful executant of his mother’s 
will, 

It would be easy to declare that: his father was a 
lunatic, and on that ground to.claim jurisdiction over 
him. 

It was a thing which had been done before, and 
which might in all probability be done again with 
success; or he might have recourse to another plan, 
which might perhaps be more successful than the 
other. 

He turned the question over in his mind without 
coming to a decision, and resolved to be guided by 
circumstances. 

In order to facilitate his plans, he simulated the 
greatest/affection for his father, who, unfortunately 
for himself, believed the pretended affection to be sin- 
cere, 

Felicia was glad to see her brother again. She, in 
conjunction with the rest of the family, had heard 
of his:disgrace, and while she blushed for the offence 
she pitied the offender. 

Thereappears to be a weakness, amongst the female 
part of a-family for that member of the male portion 
who turng'out badly. ‘They pity him for his help- 
lessness and hope that he may in time see the error 
of his ways, beindueed to repent and so come back 
into the: fold, although somewhat sin-stained .and 
blotted as tovhis soul. 

There isjoy in heaven over one sinner who repents, 
More joy, we are told, than over ninety-and-nine just 
persons. 

So is there joy in a ,honsehold when the scamp, 
the reprobate, the wicked one par anocllonee, is, re- 
claimed, and, having purified jhimself, oy sputs to 
lead 1a new life. 

Michael. hands ever been to Felicia what the Zalu 
Kafliv is to a missionary. 

It had for'years..been her ardent wish to reclaim 
him and make him good, forming his character after 
her own heart. 

Never had a’skilful engineer:regarded Chatmoss or 
the Essex» Marshes» with a view to reclamation and 
fertilization more than Felicia bad her  scapegrace 
brother. 


- Moray “4, 
a pias her ta think. that 


imprisonment had 





done him good, and that he had pager to show the |; 


fruits of an incipient conversion by kindness and at- 
tention to, his father. 

Nothing can last, for ever. , Mr. Saville dined, and 
spent a happy day with his danghter, who in vain 
endeavoured to prevail upon, her father to-stay a little 
longer. 

To this request he demurred, alleging as.his excuse 
that he.was compelled to be in town, owimg to a press 
of business at the bank which could ‘not be transacted 
without him. 

He seclared that he had not passed a day so plea- 
santly for a long, long:time. 

He gave his daughter his blessing, which she re- 
ceived. reverently, thinking with the ancients that the 
blessing of a good. man is as potent for good as his 
curse is potent for evil. 

To her he was good. She did not know how his 
evil genius had worked upon him and made, him 
bad. 

Even though he had succumbed to temptation, he 
was doing the best thing that acriminal like himself 
could do. ' He was bringing forth works meet for re- 
pentance, and fully resolved that the innocent should 
not saffer’in the place of the guilty. 

Aod it was this determination which exhibited the 
singular ineongruity of his character. He was weak 
one moment, and strong the next. Now he was in 
the hands of tlhe fiend,and his humble servant for 
deeds of darkness. A short time afterwards he was 
adamant, cast-iron—anything you like in the shape 
of firmness and rocky indomitable resolution to atone 
for the past and retrieve his fatal blunder. 

- At length a fly was called, and father and.son pro- 
ceeded to the station. 

When they had gone some distance Michael begged 
his father to get out and walk, to which request he 
acceded without a murmur. 

He was in a good, tempor with himself, and felt 
that sort of self-gratulation ani wonderful satisfac- 
tion which Foxe’s martyrs may have felt before their 
martyrdom. 

Taking from his pocket his watch and chain, to 
which was appended the locket containing the picture 
which was to make his fortune some day, and which 
he had refused to part with in spite of Old Ebony’s 
blandishments, Michael gave them together with his 
purse to his father, requesting him tu take care of 
them for him. 

Mr. Saville was astonished at this request, but he 
did as his son desired him, and placed them with his 
own in an inner pocket of his coat. 

Michael marked well where he put them. 

He had not given him all the money he had about 
him—merely a few pounds which he had placed in an 
old portemonnaie. 

The bulk of the proceeds, of his mother’s cheque 
was in notes, and those he had carefally concealed 
about him. 

“One would think you were old enough to look 
after your own property, Miehael,” said Mr. Saville, 
with a laugh. 

“ T don’t think I am,” was the reply. “You know 
my character pretty well. Iam going to stay here a 
short time, and perhaps I should get tipsy and lose 
everything I have in the world.” 

“You might, certainly. I will give your property 
te your mother, who will keep it in trust for you, and 
I am sure praise your determination, which is, at all 
events, a virtuous one.” 

Michael continued to walk by his father’s side until 
he came in sight of a police-station. He then stopped 
abruptly. 

“Are you coming no farther?” enquired Mr. 
Saville. 

“T want to speak to you,” replied Michael. “ Listen 
attentively to me. It is necessary that you should 
stay here for at least three days.” 

“Eh! what are you saying? Three days! Stay 
here three days!” cried Mr, Saville. 

“ Yes,” answered his son. “I have been informed 
of your determination to deliver yourself into the 
bands of justice, and I have agreed to help my 
mother to frustrate your design, which is little short of 
madness. You shall not, if I can possibly help it, 
appear.at the Old Bailey. I .have too much regard 
for you and the honour of the family to permit you 
to ruim. us all.” 

* You talk about the honour of the, family—how 
‘much have you.done to majntainit?” queried Mr, 
Saville, sarcastically. 

‘Never mind. . If Ido not respect it in my own 
proper person; I, may, in yours,” returned, Michael. 
““ And.I tell you, once for all, that you shall, not re- 
turn te town. I donot wish, todo you any harm, 
but simply to save. you from yourself. You will 

thank me, for whet J am mow deing some day.” 

“That.is amatter of opinion. f can now see why 
your, mother. fabricated:a letter from Felicia, and 
why. she induced me to visit this place. . How obtuse 
of me not to have po usitate? oer (y gigns:” 


| 





He was silent, and leaning against a lamp-post ap- 
peared plunged in meditation. 

Michael did not attempt to interrupt him. 

Raising his head, Mr.’ Saville exclaimed : 

** And now you have thrown off the mask! Pray, 
{what means do you intend to adopt to compel me to 
jstay here against ‘my will? ‘What is to prevent: me 
‘from using.my free agency and ‘walking away from 
you to the railway station ?” 

‘*T can do one of two things.” 

“Let me hear it, by all meatis,” replied Mr. Saville, 


‘in the voice of a man who ds rather amused than 
jotherwise, 


It was evident from his unconcerned manner 


{that he did not for a moment believe Michael had the 


power or the ability to keep him iu Bath. 

“Tt is open and permissible for me to take you to 
an hotel and declare that you are mad, and*that I am 
your keeper, or what the Chancery Courts call your 
‘committee.’ Your violence, however great, would not 
avail you, for [ have carefully prepared doéuments in 
my pocket, with the aid of which [ should have no 
difficulty whatever in convincing people of ‘your in- 
sanity.” 

The documents to which Michael alluded had 1» 
existence in fact, but it answered his purpose to si) 
that he had them about him,and he did n% scruple to 
male use of the weapon, however innocuous it would 
prove if put to the test. 

“Don’t you think you area pretty scoundrel ?” 
eried Mr. Saville, whose countenance changed a litt! 
“Ave you not ashawed of your skare in this deep-laid 
conspiracy 2?” 

* Not at all. In my opinion the artifice is admirable 
for anything is better than permitting you to ruin tue 
family and imprison yourself for life.” 

‘That is your first plan. Tell me your second.” 

‘**With,pleasure. I will do.so in the sincere hope 
that. the revelation.of the .undeniable power | 
have over you will jiave weight enough with you to 
induce you to submit quictly. You shall be comfort- 
able enough down here, l:promise you. You sill 
have nothing to complain of. If:you refuse to lisier 
to reason, I have only to raise my voice, call a police- 
man, declare that you are a skittle-sharper, aud that 
you have robbed me!” 

“7 robbed you ?” said Mr. Saville, intensely asto- 
nished. 

The good man forgot all about the wateh and purs 
that Michael had given him. 

“Yes. Now, L offer yon peace or war. 
you have? Which isit to be?” 

“ War—war tothe knife! I must return to town. 
and you shall not, prevent, me.” 

“Phat is your final determination, fixed and jirre- 
vocable ?” 

“It is.” 

*Phink well, for I do not sant to do anything in « 
hurvy.”’ 

“I am wasting time in talking to yon,” replied I 
Saville with a gesture of impatience. “ You area sill) 
boy, and delude yourself frightfully in thinking i 
you can coerce me.” 

“Silly boy or nat,” said Michael, “ you will tin 
that I can tiea weight to your leg which will preveu 
your going to London !” 

Mr. Saville began to walk away. 

Running to the door of:the police-station, Michae) 
Saville cried out “Police! police!” at the-top of 
voice, 

On hearing his. son’s‘voice Mr. Saville changed |i 
pace from a walk toa run, aud foolishly endeavours) 
to get away from the spot. 

Four men in uniform rushed out of the s 
tion and looked enquiringly at; Michael, who pointe: 
to the retreating figure of his father, saying : 

“There he is! Run after him, he has robbed me 
Stop thief! Stop thief!” 

Without waiting to hen vanother word the constabl 
set off in pursuit of Mr. Saville, accompanied » 
Michael, and an animated chase began. 

There seemed little chance of the poor gentlema: 
effecting his escape. 

Michael chuckled inwardly at the probable succes 
of his simple but clever scheme. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Boy.—Prince Louis Napoleon, when at the age 
six, lived with his mother,’ Queen’ Hortense, at : 
Malmaison, with whom resided the Empress J.. 
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possessed in the world. Prince Louis listened to his 
mother's precepts with great attentien, but said no- 
thing. The next time the Czar came, however, the 
little fellow sidled up to him and quietly placed on one 
of the Czar’s fingers a ring which his uncle, Prince 
Eugene, the Viceroy of Italy, had given him. The 
boy, on being asked by his mother what he meant, 
said “I have only this ring, which my uncle gave me, 
but I have given it to the Emperor Alexander, because 
he has been sokiud to you, dear mamma.” The auto- 
crat smiled, and placing the gift un his watch-chain, 
said he would never part with it, but would keep it in 
remembrance of the noble trait of generosity shown 
by one so young. The Queen replied: “Sire, my son 
Louis keeps notling for himself; the other day I gave 
him some pretty buttons, but he gave them away to 
some of his playmates.” 


INFLUENCE OF MEMORY 


There are moments of life that we never forget 
Which brighten and brighten as time steals away 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot 
And they shiné on the gloom of the loncliest day 
Percwat. 

Memory is one of the chief sourees of human bles 
sédness. Evidently it was the desigu of the Creator 
in constituting us as He has, that we sh ould have such 
noble material in our lives and characters—such a 
record of virtue and virtuous action in the world—as 
memory could trausmute into the pure gold of happi- 
ness and joy. 

Every human being is the architect of his or her 
own character, and therefore responsible for t've moral 
elements, the good or bad qualities, which enter into 
the same. 

Memory js a fixed relation in our mental and moral 

constitution, and its office is of necessity to derive en- 
joyment from what is noble and excellent in our moral 
conduct, and to yield the opposite where our lives 
have been in ant nism to virtue. 
None need have in their characters and lives any 
ther than the elements of happiness; and for this 
very reason memory is the minister of rebuke and 
pain to such as have not laid up in their hearts and 
mora! experience the stores of happiness. 

Where, for instance, is the man or woman, what- 

-ey his or her station in life, who has not had the 
vilege in the past of cherishing warm sympathies 
iking kind words, and performing offices 


8 
rs ? 


nowe 
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Who of liuaman kind has been debarred either the 
privilege or the opportunity of having thus done in 
the history of the past? Not one. We carry with us 
the consciousness that in all our experiences and 
attitudes towards our fellows, we are exactly where 
we have voluntarily lected to be. 

If we have t) ht, spoken, or acted in the past 
otherwise than kindly and uobly, whom can we blaine 
but ourselves? If kind feelings, words, and deeds, 
not only bless others, but ennoble our own characters 
and yield the highest human joy, then happy is that 
man of woman whose inner uature contains these 
golden memories, the recollections of a warm, syuipa- 
thetic heart-life in the world. Possessed of these— 
valuable by far than kingdoms, crowns, wealth, 
or fame—the enviable soul which enshrines them may 

with Moore : 

Long, long be my heart with such memories filled! 

Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled; 

You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round it still 
If memory, however, be such in its influence upon 
the virtuous and the good, yielding them the purest, 
suuniest joy of the soul, it is none the less an instru- 
ment of torture to thosé who have no inward sense of 
purity and virtue It cannot be otherwise than un 
frieudly to the happiness of those who know and feel 
that they have lived beneath the dignity of rational 
) 


mor 


Sa) 


mora! intelligence. 

With a history full of self and selfish pursuits in the 
past, « rs have wrovged themselves and 
humanity, and, as a consequence, there exists no 
materials for happiness in the memory of the same. 

In the presence of remembered wrong against the 
rig! f others, or in the conscious know- 
ledge of guilt e, how could suc: spirits escape 
seli-torture and pain? With a record as full of the 
details of selfishuess as it is wauting in geuial loye 
and generous devotion to the happiness of their kind, 
would it not be in contravention of all reason for such 
wo be happy? Jn suc! a case must not 

Remembrance wake withall her busy train, 
Swell at the heart, and turn the past to pai 

Sadly indeed is the past iu the way of the happiness 
of thousands of our race. But for memory they 
might blot out its fairl fal record, and thus get away 
from the reach of its influence upon their minds and 
hearts. And yet do they not deserve, reader, the 
pain inflicted by “the serprnt’s ste” of memory? 
Mi ther not have put nobler material into the 
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history of their past lives, and thus securely laid the 
foundation for a rational and serene happiness ? 

If memory, in retouching the scenes and indi- 
vidual history of the past, even as the bard has it, 

Wakes the key-note of the saddest dirge 

That fancy ever played to melancholy, 
whose fault is it but theirs? They reap only in this 
case what they have sown. If they are not “ dis- 
turbed with the joy of elevated thoughts,” if they have 
no bright, green memories, it is because they have 
had no genial heart-history in the world. 

There can be no question of the truth enunciated in 
the following suggestive lines of Denham: 

Had memory been lost with innocence, 

He had not known the sentence nor the offence ; 
‘Twas man's chief punishment to keep in store 
The sad remembrance of what he was before. 

Even the primitive function of memory, if we may 
so express it, is a beneficent arrangement in our 
mental and moral constitution. Its office is to heal 
where it wounds, to ennoble where it gives pain. 
Such is the corrective or remedial design of memory. 

If we have not such material iu our past lives as 
yields true enjoyment; if we have not lived har- 
moniously with our interests and welfare, we can, at 
least, do better for the future, and thus accumulate in 
our hearts the moral treasures of happiness. 

The man or woman, whom the memories and ex- 
periences of the past fail to make wiser and better, is 
but a poor student in the school and philosophy of 
traman life. If the past yield no golden harvest, but 
the memory of it is potent only to make usa un: appy, 
how irresistible the motive for a better heart-life and 
history in the future? With many, as Byron ex- 
claims : 

Memory is but the tomb of joys long past; 


but it is not so, and cannot be, with them who have 
on them the inspiration to wiake better history for the 
future, and to live truer and nobler lives in the 
world. 

If our individual past, read r, be not such as we 
would bave it, full of outflowing sympathies, kind 
words, and noble toil for our fellows, let us resolve to 
make the future golden in its fruitage and reward Ly 
making the preseut active with the higher and nobler 

Let us gather amid the daties and 
conflicts of daily existence the matcrials out of which 
memory may build our future joy. 

If true tu tle obligations and work of our being in 
the world, we slall garner in the storehouse of 
memory treasurs of happiness which no lapse of 
years can impair or destroy; ay, we may accumulate 
such mental aud moral wealth that we may even sing 
with the poet :— 

When time, which steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures too, 
The memory of the pust will stay; 
And half our joy renew. 
R. F. §. C. 


ministries of life. 


Venesection IN Irary.—The late Sir Charles 
Kastlake, President of the Royal Academy, like the 
late Count Cavour, would seem to have fallen a 
victim to professional ignorance and prejudice in the 
adoption of a merciless course of bloodletting, which 
so completely prestrated him as to destroy the power 
of taking uourishment. 

Tue amount of Bank of Eugland notes in the hands 
of the public is now nearly £1,000,000 in excess of the 
total usual at tlis period, while the augmentation in 
the quantity of cvin in circulation is believed to be far 
more considerable. 
in the fills of the private joint-stock bauks in the 
North and elsewhere, as a reserve against their in- 
creased liabilities, while the coin is probably for the 
most part diffused among the labourers engaged in the 
great railway and other public works in progress 
throughout al: parts of the country. 

DuRinG the three months ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1865, the silver mines of Nevada produced 
71,493 tons of ore, valued at 30 dols. 8 cents per; ton, 
and producing silver worth 2,452,182 dols. 45 cents. 
To support th Nevada and other mines of the precious 
métals in the "Western territories an immense trade is 
carried on across the plains. Over 6,000,000 dols. are 
invested in the carrying trade by twenty-seven firms 
and individual freighters, and they employ 5,000 
waggons, 7,000 mules and horses, 8,000 oxen, and 
over 5,000 men. During 1865 they carried 21,500,000ib. 
of merchandise. 

Tue destruction of pictures occasioned by the 
vicious practice which was followed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and artists even as lately as thirty years 
ago, of giving a tone to pictures by glazing with as- 
phaltam, seems to baffle the picture restorer Not long 
ago, Wilkie’s “Blird Fiddler,” in the National Gal- 
lery, was very carefully repaired by simply colouring 
the cracks made by the siirinkage of the asphaltum; 
but the cracks are now oneninz again, and thesamething 
fis happening with many oth pictures. Where this 
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glazing has been laid on thickly,as in Hilton's pic- 
tures, the parts often float away downwards and caryy 
out whole members of a face or hand, Asregards the 
modern pictures deposited in the South Kensington 
Museum, these various kinds of destruction are attr) 

buted to the peculiar influences of that place: In 1858 
Professor Faraday and others reported upon the harm. 
lessness of gas lighting, if properly managed; by: 
lately the cracking and gradual destruction have bee, 
attributed to the heating by hot water and want oj 
ventilation. The Lord President of the Council, wo 
are informed, has nomiuated a commission to inquire 
fully into the subject. 


THE MEANS THAT DESTROY HEALTH. 


Take, for example, a young girl who has been bred 
delicately in town, and shut up in a nursery in her 
childhood—in a boarding-school through her youth— 
never accustomed either to air or exercise, two things 
that the law’of God makes ‘essential to ‘health. 

She marries—her strength is inadequate to the de- 
mands upon it. Her beauty fades early ; and her ac 
quaintances lamentingly exclaim, “What a strange 
Providence, that a mother should be taken in the 
midst of life from her children!” 

Was it Providence? No! Providence has assigned 
her three score years and ten—a term long enough to 
rear her children, and to see her children’s children ; 
but she did not obey the laws on which life depends 
aud of course she lost it. 
_ A father, too, is cut offin the midst of his days. He 
is-a useful and distinguished citizen, and eminent iv 
his professidn. A general buza rises on every side of 
“ What a striking Providence!” ) Tie mam has been 
in the habit of studying half the night, of passing his 
days in his office, of eating luxurious dinners, and 
drinking various wines.. He has every day violated 
the laws on which health depends. Did Providence 
cut hit off ? : 

The evil rarely ends here. The diseases of the 
fathers are often transmitted; and a feeble mother 
rarely leaves behind her vigorous children. It has 
been customary, in some of our cities, for young 
ladies to walk in thin shoes and delicate stockings in 
mid-winter. 

_A healtliy, blooming young’ girl, thus dressed in 
violation of heaven’s laws, pays the penalty: 4 
checked circulation, cold, fever, and deatli. ‘“ \Vhat 
a sad Providence!” exclaim her friends. ‘ Was it Pro- 
videuce or her own folly ? 

A beautiful young bride goes night after night to 
parties made in honour of her marriage. She bas a 
slightly sore throat, perhaps, and the weather is in 
clement; but she must wear her neck and arms bare; 
for who ever saw a bride ina close evening dress? 
She is consequently seized- with an inflammation of 
the lungs, and the grave receives her before hei 
bridal days are over. “What a Providénce!” ex 
claims the world ; “cut off in the midst.of happiness 
and hopes!” Alas! did she not cut the thread of 
life herself ? 

A girl in the country, exposed to our changeful 
climate, gets a new bonnet, instead of getting a flan 
nel garment. A rheumatism is the consequence 
Should a girl sit down tranquilly with the idea that 
Providence has seut the rheumatism upon her, er 
should she charge it on Ler own vanity, and avoid the 
folly in future ? 

Look, my young friends, at the mass of diseases 
that are incurred by intemperance in eating or drink 
ing, or in stady, or in business ; by neglect of exer 
cise, cleanliness, pure air; by indiscreet dressing 
tight lacing, etc. and all is quietly imputed to Pro 
vidence ! 

Is there not impiety as well as ignorance in this? 
Were the physical laws strictly observed from genera 
tion to generation, there would be an end to t!e 
frightful diseases that cut short life, and most of the 
loug maladies that make life a torment or a trial. 

It is the opinion of those who best understand the 
physical system, that this wonderful ‘machine, the 
body, this ‘‘ goodly temple,” would gradually decay 
and men would die, as a few now do die, as if falliug 
to sleep. 


A Terruricp Crew.—On Saturday fifteen men 
belonging tothe Bell Wood were brought up on re 
mand, before Mr. Raffles, at the Police Court, charged 
witl, having refused to proceed to sea. The reason 
they assigned was that they were afraid to go in the 
ship ; although a British vessel, she had beena Yan- 
kee, and the third mate, who was an‘‘ Irish Yankee,” 
had threatened the whole of them. The first mate 
had been practisiug with a revolver, with which he 
affirmed that he would shoot several of the crew on 
the voyage. ‘These threats were not proved, and as 
the men positively refused to proceed, they were com- 
mitted to prison for periods ranging from two to eight 
weeks, according to the amount of advance each had 
received. 
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(tHE LATE KEEPER OF HER MAJESTY’S PRIVY PURSE. } 


COLONEL THE HON. SIR C. B. PHIPPS, 
K.C.B. 


A.ruouGu sometimes interesting from a mere his- 
torical point of view, the career of a Royal favourite 
is carely remembered with feelings of respect: the 
proverb, ‘‘there is no rule without an exception,” is 
sufficiently evinced by the kindly notices in memoriam 
recently given by the whole ofthe English press of 
the career and demise of the estimable gentleman 
whese portrait-we are this week enabled to present to 
our readers. Eminent neither by great abilities, 
publie services, nor exalted rank, the memory of the 
late Keeper of the Queen’s Privy Purse will be long 
remembered as that of a good servant of a good mis- 
tress, one who, in his especial sphere. of action, no un- 
importaat one, did his duty, and (id it well, and whose 
virtues were conspicuous from their v-ry unobtrusive- 
ness. Like his Royal mistresa, Sir Charles was fond 
of doing good by stealth, and thousands there are (the 
present writer among them on more thau one occasion) 
who, acting in the cause of charity, haviug lad occasion 
to correspond with him in his capacity of Ke»per of 
the Privy Purse, will cherish the remembrance of the 
courtesy, urbanity, delicacy, and readinees with which 
he responded to all, and whenever possible, advised 
his Roya) mistress to send the cheque bearing the 
well-known sighature. 

The late Honourable Sir Charles Beaumont Phipps, 
uncle of the present, and only brother of the late 
Marquis of Normanby, was second son of 1st Earl of 
Mulgrave, by Martha Sophia, deugliter of Mr. Chris- 
topher Thompson Maling, of West Herrington, county 
Durham. He was born December 27, 1801, aud, there- 
fore, at his death had entered upon his sixty-sixth 
year, In Juné 1835, he married Margaret Anne, 





second daughter of the Venerable Henry Bathurst, 
Archdeacon of Norwich, by whom he has lefta family 
of two sons and two daughters. 

Like many other cadets of noble houses Sir Charles, 
choosing the army for his profession, entered the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. When his brother, the Earl 
of Mulgrave (who, in 1838, was raised to the Mar- 
quisate of Normanby, during the Melbourne adminis- 
tration) went to Ireland, in 1835, as Lord-Lieutenant, 
Sir Charles accompanied his Lordship as Steward of 
the Vice-Regal Household. This appointment he 
held up to 1839. 

Some time afterwards Sir Charles was appointed 
Secretary to the Master General of the Ordnance. 
Thies appointment, however, he did not long hold, but 
in August, 1846, he was appointed an Equerry to the 
Queen, and in December of the same year private 
Secretary to Prince Albert; aud such satisfaction 
did he give to both Queen and Prince in these 
capacities that upon the death of Sir Henry Wheatly 
Sir Ciaries was made Keeper of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Purge aut Treasurer to the Princa Consort, and also 
Treasurer and Cofferer to the Prince of Wales; the 
latter appointment he resigned:in October, 1849. In 
1862 he was mado Receiver-General of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, andin the January of the following year 
was appointed one of the Council to the Prince of 
Wales. In 1851, in recognition of his faithful ser- 
vices in Her Majesty's household, he was nominated a 
Knight Commander (civil division) of the Order of the 
Bath—a nomination, by the way, which we well remem- 
ber at the time called forth @ sarcastic article from a 
leading daily paper, which presumptuously objected to 
the Queen’s right to bestow a bit of ribbon upon a faith- 
ful servant. How much brighter would be the pages 
of history had royal favourites received from their 
sovereign no greater rewards—one, too, in this instance 


the ices tu be cavilled at, since, while it pleased both 
giver and recipient, it did not lighten the pockets of 
the people. 

The enjoyment of these civil posts, however, did 
not interfere with his military promotion, for, in 
1837 he was gazetted Licutenant-Colonel of his regi- 
ment (one of the Household Brigade), and, in 1851, he 
obtained his full colonelcy. 

Like his brother, the Marquis of Normanby, who 
died in 1863, Sir Charles was of a kind and amiable 
disposition ; and although, unlike the late Marquis, he 
Aabbled neither in literature nor politics, he was not 
only a polished courtier, bat a warm friend, and, more. 
to the point, an excellent and indefatigable man of 
business, as all those, and tle number is legion, can 
testify who were brought “into contact with him. In 
what estimation he wasleld by his Royal mistress the 
following letter, dated the Monday after his demise, 
which event took place on the 24th of February, will 
sufficiently describe: 

“Her Majesty the Queen was deeply affected on 
receiving telegraphic intelligence at eight o'clock on 
Saturday morning of the death of Colonel tie Hon. 
Sir C. B. Phipps, Keeper of her Majesty’s Privy Purse, 
which melancholy event took place at half-past five 
o'clock that morning, at his residence in the Ambas- 
sadors’ Court, St. James’s Palace. The deceased gen- 
tleman was attacked by bronchitis on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and gradually sank, “Wespite the skill of his 
medical attendant, The Queen having determined to 
pay a visit of condolence to Lady Phipps, an express 
was forwarded from the Castle to the officials of the 

Jreat Westcrn Railway at the Paddington terminus 





for a special train of the Queen’s carriages to be sent 
to Windsor as early as possible, aud at half-past 12 
o'clock her Majesty, accompanied by the Princesses 
; Helena and Louise, and attended by the Duchess of 
| Roxburghe and General Grey, left for town. Her 


| Majesty remained with Lady Phipps half-an-hour, 


; and then left on her return to Windsor, arriving at 
' the Castle at half-past 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Y 


Tue Prince of Wales, it is stated, has shot, this 
season, upwards of 26,000 head of game. 

Tue published correspondence of Napoleon I. is 
now brought downto 1810, and extends to nineteen 
volumes! 


Tie Queen’s Speech reached Paris from London 
in eleven minutes—may we live to do the same!— 
ough we shall find it inconvenient going by five 
ways at the same time—the speech being sent by five 
wires, @ piece on each, 

Tux Empress of the French feels proud of the 
Order of Civil Merit sent to her by the Emperor 
Maximilian, and wears it frequently. It is sweetest 
iwcause earned and well deserved. An order alwaye 
should be so—it i8 not always. 


AGAIN the Emperor of the French has been nearly 
killed by a falling tree; this time at Rambouillet. 
His Majesty was scratched in the face by the boughs; 
Che French trees are excessively polite in making 
their obeisance to Majesty. 

Martie ANTOINETTE.—At a late sale of antographs 
at Berlin a curious letter of Marie Antoinette was 
knocked down for the enormous sum of 7,365f. It 
consists of four pages, addressed to Count de la 
Marck, and not even an extract from it is to be found 
in any published collection. 


A seconp ball given by Baron Haussmann, Prefect 
of the Seine, at the Hotel de Ville, the night after 
that of the Emperor and Empress at the Tuileries; 
was, perbaps, more splendid than that of their Ma- 
jesties ; at'all events it was more numerously attended, 
for it is said that six thousand persons were present. 
The saloons had a magnificent appearance, Their 
extent was 936 metres. They were lighted by 9,774 
wax lights and 2,380 jots of gas. 

WE hear that the King of Italy is sendiug an ex- 
traordinary mission to Brussels to “ congratulate” 
the King of the Belgians on his ascent to the throne. 
Congratulation is an odd proceeding, the natural 
reading thereof being that he is,congratulating upon 
the death of the late King of the Belgians, for with- 
out that event the present king could not be in. his 
position. The one congratulation, includes the 
other. 

We are assured on good authority that the Em- 
peror Napoleon recently invited the principal Jews 
of France to a conference on the subject of the re- 
turn of the Jews to the Holy Land, in the course of 
which he entered thoroughly into the whole subject, 
and intimated his disposition to use his great power 
and influence towards that end. Whatever the 
motive, the fact of such a conference is a remavkable 
sign of the times. What may not this mysterious 
man yet effect? Weshould be: glad to know how 





his proposals were received by the Jews there as- 
sembled. 
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A Panis’ paper, states that the great mortality 
among cattle in England is calculated to raise the 
price of butchers’ meat in Frauce, in consequence of 
Lue large exportation of cattle, sheep and poultry for 
the English market. It adds that 19,250 oxen, 3405 
cuws, 8283 veal calves, 50,318 sheep, and 52,847 liogs 
were exported from France during the first eleven 
ne nths of the year 1865, being altogether an increase 
of 72,945 head as compared with the exports during 
the correspouding period of the year 1864. There 
were likewise exported from Frauce to England 
during the first eleven months of the year 1865, 
595.420 head of poultry, being 205,967 more than in 
1864, and 265,270 more than in 1863. 


> a) ’ 
BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
Sy ES DOE. N. Sovuriuworru, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Adone,” &c.,.&c¢ 
—— 
CHAPTER XLII. 
Rocks have been shaken from thetr solid base ; 
But what shall move a frin and dawntlies» mind ? 
The brave man is’ not’ he who feels no fear; 
For that Were’ stupid and irratioqual; 
Bat he whose noble soul its fear gubdues. 
And bravely dares the danger Nature shrinks from 
* Joanna’ Baillie. 

He went to the entrance of the cabin aud looked 
out. 

‘Lhe men that had been grouped, before the door 
were nowhere in sight; but Judith was walking 
about gathering, up bones, crusts, and other litter 
left by them on the ground. 

Justin beckoued her to approach, and she cate. 

“What are you doing, Juditi?” he inquired; in a 
low voice. 

“Claning up the’ yard afther the saymen, sure. 
Yroth, they're as dirthy as pigs at their males, so they 


are. 

“ Where have they gone, Judith 2” 

“Nivera bitivme kuows! They took up the keg 
vy whiskey ye gave them, so they did, and walked 
ff wid it beforé'ine tw6 looking eyes. Meselfthinks 

they have eartiedhipdown to the bobt, aiid: are steal- 
ing it off tothe ship unbeknownst to the captain ! 
Sure I called to thein to stop; but they tol@ me ye 
gave them the whiskey itseli, which I couldu’t con- 
tradict.” 

“Tam glad they are gone, Judith; but-I suppose 
they will come back here presently for their captain. 
Come in here, Judith, a moment; 1 wish to speak 
with you,” said Justin, gravely, 

Judith camé ite thé grotto, wondering. But 
whet she saw the itisetisible form of the pirate cap- 
tin, she exclaimed: 

“Lorrd kapé us! I thought how it would be! 
Sure he’s afther dhrinking a whole bottle iv that 
strong old brandy, and’ has fallen ‘down dead dhrank, 
so he has Sure, sir, where will we drag hin away 
to?” 

“Nowhere, Judith! he must ‘rethath where he is 
vntil his men return to take him! But draw fiear and 
listen tome, Jullith!! Amd’ you, dear Britomarte; Wear 
! You have léard@ aiid read enowgly to be able to 
know, and dread, the lawlkessness aud cruelty of these 
pliates 4 
Pirates! Lovrd befriend us! are they pirates ?” 
imed Judith, opening her moufle and eyes and 
ading her breath. 

i hey are pirates, Judith. Now:compose yourself, 
iy peod girl. And, dear Britomarte, attend. You 
tuust take Judith with you and leave this grotto. 
You must both go up the mountain to my hole iu the 
rock, which is the safest. hidiug-place on, the wholé 
island.’ You must conceal yourselves there until 
these nou have finally left the island and their ship 
has'sai! d. If they do not see you again they may 
not think of you. Or, eyen if ‘they do think pf you, 
they will never be able to Gud you'in that secure re- 
at once!” 

“Bat you, Justia—but you! 
yers, anxiously. 

“T can take care of myself.” 

“Ol! how? Oh! how? Think of tle fury of 
that wretch when he recovers‘his senses, and re- 
members the ptinishment you inflicted ou hin 
Think of the vengeance of his crew. What conld 
you, one nat, do against the pirate and all lris baud 7” 
sbe wildly questioued: 

“Britomarte, you, who have no fears for yourself, 
should have nove for me: Only divath can come tu 
me. Worse, iufinitely worse might reach you. Go, 
dear Britomarte. Go at once. ‘Thesemiscreants' may 
be even uow on their way lero,” he urged. 

“ Justia, once before I was forced from your side 
in an hour of deadly peril. Twill not be so again,” 
she replied, looking white aud fir as marble. 

‘‘ Dear Britomarte, you slall be forced to nothing 
but you shall be couviuced of the necessity ¢ * follow- 
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exclaimed Miss Con- 


ing my advice. The peril you dread for me is 
nothing—nothing. ‘That drunken brute whose re- 
covery you dread so much will not come to his senses 
for many hours. His men, when they come for him, 
will have to carry him off in Lis present state of un- 
consciousness. And even when he does recover, it is 
not likely that he will remember anything about the 
choking he got from me. As to the crew, I have 
treated them kindly. They will be contented with 
helping themselves to everything they waut, and 
they will leave me in peace. It is youand Judith 
ouly who will be in peril from them—in awful 
if they see you. Go, Britomarte! 
marte, hasten !” 

‘‘Tcannot bear to leave you alone to meet that 
desperate band !” she cried. 

“ Britomarte, I can take care of myself by staying 
here, but I can only take care of you\ By concealing 
you in the cavern. Britomarte, listend In-thattior= 
rible Sepoy insurreetion in India a féW years ago; 
when the banded fiends invested the Tower of Djel, 
and carried it by storm, the young officer command- 
ing the place shot his young bride throwgh the 
brain, to save her from falling into the diands of 
those demons! Britomarte, if you do not follow my 
counsel, and conceal yourself in the cavern, that may 
be the only méans left me to save you from worse 
than death!” 

Still she hesitated, ai iw 

“T would rather fall by your hand than beefopged 
to leave you-én au hour of danger!” she ie by 2 

“ Britomarte, I repeat you shall be “to-do 
nothing—not even to save yourself} bat if you 
persist in remaining here you will drivé mo mad!” /he 
exclaimed. 

“T will go, them,” she answered, reluctantly. 

Not to give her*time to thiwk the matter over;*he 
slipped her armfin his, and led ler from the grotto, 
calling to the panic-stricken frishegirl to folloietliem. 

Holding her hand, he “helped her to ascend the 
almost inaccessible height where Lis hole ia the rock 


Was situated. 

| He put her aud lier in there’; and then 
le elosed the opening? ‘fraygnfgats of ro¢k; 
Idosely put together , the ait” 
then he stuck greentiaeft 
such a way as to makorie?es) Mike 
ahd to conceal the ‘ entramesfrom 
eyes. 3 ee ft a 

Having completed his task?’ béput tiis*licad ‘down 
among the bushwood, an@his- pe to’ a small erevioe 
between the fragments of rockspand whispered : 

‘Good night, dear Britoniarté> Trustin Providende 
and keep upyour spirits. As;s00n-a6 the pirate 
has sailed, | will come and release ‘you, end’ ali iw 
be well.” : 

Justin returned to the grofto, and busied “‘himsalf 
with putting out ofsight all Britomarte’s and Judith’s 
little personal effects that might have tempted the 
cupidity of the pirates, or reminded them of tie 
prescuce of women on the island. 

Having done this, he went to one of the caverns 
where the stores taken from the ship were kept, and 
he selected from them tobacco, pipes, whiskey, grcat 
boots, sticks, guns, pistols, swords, sabres, a little of 
averytuing, in fact, that looked like a man’s pe- 
culiar property, and suggested oily the-presence of 
manj add he brought them into the grotto aud sdat- 
tered them about in careless disorder. 

Then hé sat down to rest and to wait for what 
should come next. 

With rest came the opportunity of reflection, for ap 
to this moment le had acted from impulse only. But 
how’ he clearly saw not only his own datiger, ‘but that 
of her who was dearer to hitn thaw his'owan life. 

How should he escape this danger? A few moments’ 
thouglit, avd he determined to try what kindness wad 
géwerosity would do. 

To his surprise, however, when tle crew came!for 
thé captain and found the latter so territly neglectfal 
of the, duties of even a pirate captain, they retired ‘in 
disgust with their chief to consulf whether they shoul 
take him with them; or not. : 

In a short time they returned, healled by one ‘of 
their officers, whe, touching bis hat to Justin, said: 

“ Master, the boys mean to leave that lubber here, 
and elect Mate Mulligan captain, and we first mate. 
But, master, we will take yow off, as you have done 
the lwidsome by usin the matter of tle keg’ of 
whiskey; if yow don’t mind cruising round a bit with 
the certlinty of a fight now and then, and the chance 
of sotne day or other getting into port somewlere.” 

“Plank you; but [ am colonized bere for the pre- 
sont, and do not wish to leave just yet,” said Jastin. 

“Just as’ you please; muster! .Have you got any 
more of that good liquor left?” 

“ Yes; here it is; help yourselves; you are quite 
weleome ta'the whiskey, tobacco, pipes, or anything 
alse gow may sew hers in my Robinson Crusoe esta- 
blishiment,” said Justin. 





“Now that ts what I call handsome!” Here, mates! 


til, }and. 
Oh, dear <p te 
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lend a hand and help to carry some of this liquor ap,: 
"bacco to the boats!” said fhe man, once more going to 
the door and calling to his companions. 

They all came in at his summons. 

Justin noticed that the man whom Captain Spear 
had called Mulligan was not among them. And thus 
he knew that Mulligan had no part in the mutiny 
and had been elected captain of the pirate ship, in his 
absence, without his knowledge, and possibly against 
his will. 

The men touched their hats, civilly, to their host, 

hen began to take up the articles pointed out, and 





Sorry to leave so kind 
‘again when we pass this way! Mean- 


y in each-of his pockets, and oue in 
las, he foliowed the last sailor from the 


fo the door and watched them out of 

n he took his telescope and climbed 

the mountaito tho table land on the summit, and 

watched thd@m as they entered their boat and rowed 
towards the ship. 

With thejaid of his glass he saw them embark, un- 

: tand draw it up and secure it to the 

je watched them while they got up 

‘their canvas to the breeze, and 

ker, he watched uatil the ship 

. the island, aud waned in the 
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‘East Indianien for 

rother criminal. 

pk, not with the 

bs obliged to put 

’ wot same reason 

ortublé piees.of iron that le 

ly, because <he-kuswethat it would 
‘desert island; whére they miglit 
‘for life, eut off from all supplies 


; thefetters, he returued to the grotto, 
b andy. down, fastened them upon the wrists 
@aPanktes Of the sleepiug pirate. 


b-- Ah! Héaven, how all that was noblest in the nature 
of Justin Rosenthal revolted at the work of fetteriug 
a sleepin man, his sometime guest—traitor, robber; aud 
murderer, though this one was. 

Had Justin only had himsclf and his own safe'y 
to think of, he would have given the creature —mis- 
creant though he was—the free use of his limbs aud 
the run of the island. 

But he had Britomarte and her welfare to consider. 

Had he been able always to keep Britomarte in his 
sight, he mifglit still have vefraiued frum the repulsive 
duty of binding the sleeping; man. } 

Had Britomarte beep Lis,wife, he might havo 
guarded her by night as ‘Well‘as by day; but she was 
not so; and her apartment was sacred even from the 
approach of her guardian angél; when that guardian 
angel took the forth of # man. 

So there’ was no other way of surely: protecting | or 
from this: remorseless villain tham to kill! hiu where 
he lay, or'to bind ’hiuin his sleep. 

Justin took the most merciful alternative, and se- 
curly! fettered hia, and ‘them dragged him, still 
sléeping, to the nearest cavern iuthe mouataiu, which 
was henecfortl to be his dwelling. 

Daylight was waning; and’ sz he hastened to climb 
the mountain sidd to that eagle’s eyrin that high- 
pkiced hole'in the rock where lie had ‘ridden Brito- 
marte aud Judith. i 

When he reached the spot, he stoopdd, ‘put ‘aside the 
brushwood: with his two" hands, and ‘placed Lis: lips 
to the crevice‘of the rocks; aud:said: 

“Tam heré, Britomarte.” 

“Oh, Justin, thank heaven!" ‘she answered. 

He tore away’ tle bruslwood:and tolled away the 
fragments of rock: with which be ha'l obosedt'xe open- 
ing, aud he entered the hdle. -Dittlemere thas hole 
it was, indeed, for he’ could sdatcely stand . upright 
within it, + fis 

Britomarte ha? risew'to meet iinmy aud now she ox 
tended both hands, cagerly repeating: 

“Oh, Justin, tliauk hedven-thank heavemshat you 
are safe!” 

“T was never in danger, dearest.? 

“Oli, Justin ! if that mau had recovered: his com 
sciousness ‘and denounecd yon to his erew, ‘and they 
had set upon you, what could you have done against 


his whole band ?” 
“*If'yes,; ‘if'—my- dearest. Where slall: we 
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stop. ifiive begin to, build upon the ‘ifs’ of the past ? | 


The ‘ifs’ of the future, are sufficiently embarrassing. 
None of these things haye Lappeued as you feared, 
‘ dear Britomarte !” 

“They are gone. Tlieir ship has sailed, then! I 
suppose 50, or you would not be here.” 

“ Yes, they are gone, and their ship has sailed; but 
they have left us a remembrance with a vengeance, 
Britomarte.” 

“ Bh2” 

‘They have abandoned their captain and left him 
on the,island.” 

“ What?” 

‘* Yes, it..is’ true... They. took advantage of his in- 
toxicated condition to get rid of a chief of whom they 
wore alveady tired.” 

** And'they liave.left that fiendish brute with us?” 

“ Yes, Britomarte; but don’t let that circumstance 
trouble you.” 

“Qh, Justin, Justin, what a misfortune!” 

“It is mot a blessing, my dearest sister; uot,even a 
blessing in disguise; as far.as I can see.” 

‘\ He deserves death, aud yet we nust not kill him. 
He is not fit to live, and yet we must let-him. We is 
not to-be-trusted, and yet——” 

“He is not to, be, trusted, and so I have pinioned 
and penned him!» He is secured from eommitting any 
more crimes for the present.” 

* Justin, sit dows and tell me all about it before we 
leave this place,” said Britomarte, sinking down upon 
the stone floor, and placing her hand upon her chest, 
as though to still the throbbing of her |.eart. 

She was thoroughly unnerved, and he saw it and 
obeyed her. He told her in detail all that had happened, 
and ended by saying : 

“ There was something repugnant to me in the idea 
of binding «stupefied man, but I was constrained to 
do it, for unless 1 could have been with you both day 
and night, to guard you both waking and sleeping, it 
was necessary either to bind or to kill the miscreant let 
loose rpon us, so I bound him.” 

“ And so it hurt yer cousience, did it? Lorrd bless 
yer! Pity yeu ain't sheriff iv some place, so all the 
thaives.could go fray !” said Judith, for the first time 
breaking silence. 

Justin smiled indulgently, and Britomarte arose, 
and the three left the grotto. and began to descend the 
mountain side. 

The sun bad long: been down; the short twilight 


was over, and it would have been quite dark but for 
the clear,.purple-black sky and splendid starlight of 
those latitudes. 

When they reached.and entered Britomartc’s grotto, 
Justin lighted the lamp, and Judith lifted up her 
hands in horror at the scene of confusion it revealed. 


“Lorrd betwane us and harrm! What iver have 
ye been doing to the place at all, to turn it into sich 
aden iv thaives? Sure, are yez afther hoolding a 
weke, or a Donnybrook fair in it? Or is it a war 
dance itself; like the red Iudians, you're afther danc- 
ing? Glory be to Moses! did iver a Christian sowl 
see the likes iv it? Look at the boots! look at the 
braces! look at the ould coats, and the impty bottles, 
and the broken pipes, and —and—Lorrd kape us! the 
war dance must have inded in a fray fight!” 

As Miss Conyers looked the amazement that she 
ferbore to express, Justin began to explain: 

“T put out of sight all your pretty, graceful, 
womanish trifles,; and I brought all this masculine 
rubbish hore to make the place look like a bachelor’s 
den, and prevent the pirate crew, if possible, from re- 
membering the existence of women on the isliad. 
This precaution, followed by the interesting question 
of abandoning their captain, did really prevent the 
men from thinking of you,” 

“Ob, Justiu, how much we have to thank you for, 
my brother! First, for saving and sustaining our 
lives, and now for ‘protecting and defending us.” 

“Hush, Britomarte. Your words wound me,” said 
Justin ta alow voice, as he began to gatlier up the 
boots, braces, bottles, and other “ masculine rubbish” 
of which he had spoken, to carry it away. 

Judith also lent a hand, grambling all tlie while. 

“Sure and the more I see iv men, the more like 
sinseless pigs I think. they be! For it’s a pig-pen 
itself they?ve turned,tle place into !” 

“You forget, Judith, that it was a man‘who first 
made this p!ace habitable for ns,” said Miss Conyers. 

“Thrue for ye, ma'am, let alone bringing me me 
Watrm ¥y, itself. .And sure I'm not (hankiess, only 
it would tury the titiper iv a hooly saiut to see the 
Place turned up side down this a way.” 

“It was dune for our safety, Judith.” 

“Sure, I'm not denying it, ma’am. But faix it woold 
Vex a blissed'angel, so it would, to see what a bear's 
nest they’ve made iv it,” said Judith, as; with both 
arms full of “rubbish,” she strode out of tlie grotto. 

When ‘the ‘place was restored to order, Britomarte 
set the table, while Judit weit into the “ kitchen” to 
make the fire and boil the water. 

When tea was ready, they all three eat douven ia 





peace and in thankfulness to partake of it, for Brito- 
marte insisted that upon this evening, and from this 
evening, their faithful friend Judith should join 
them. 

“Sure I'll do it once in a way to plaise yez, but 
faix, for the most part, I'd a heap leifer take me tay in 
pace be the kitchen fire, so I would,” said the Irish 
girl, as she condescended to accept Miss Conyers’ 
invitation. 

When the quiet tea was over, Judith cleared away 
the service, while Britomarte replaced the woollen 
cover and the lamp upon the table, and Justin got 
down the bible and opened it. 

And when Judith returned, they all three gathered 
around the table, and Justin read a chapter in the 
New Testament, and Britomarto sang the appropriate 
hymn— 

“When dangers, woes, and death are nigh, 
Past mercies teach us where to fly.” 

Then all knelt and offered up their evening prayers, 
remembering to return especial thanks for their pre- 
servation from the perils of the past day. 

When Justin bade them good night, he took with 
him a blanket and pillow, which he carried to the hole 
where the pirate ctptain was penned, 

He found the man still in the heavy stupor of in- 
toxication, which had now lasted four hours. He 
lifted his head and put a pillow under it, and then 
covered him over with the blanket, and left him. 

And so the day that began in peril ended in peace. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Oh! that my tongue were in the thunder’s mouth, 
Then with a passion would I shake the world. 
Shakespeare. 
Anger’s my meat; I sup upon myself, 


And so shall starve with feeding. Ibid, 


« Anoy-oy-oy!” 

Such was the stentorian shout that startled Brito- 
marte out of her morning nap in the bedplace of the 
grotto, nearly stunned Judith in the midst of her 
morning work in the kitehen, and even reached 
Justin through his dreams in his eyrie. 

“ Ahoy-oy-oy!” it came, again, awakening all the 
mountain echoes. 

Britomarte, finding sleep impossible, arose and 
began to make her toilet. 

Judith stopped in the midst of her bread-making, 
and listened. 

Justin, to whom the shout came softened by dis- 
tance, slept on, and dreamed of the bombardment of 
Sebastopol. 

“ Ahoy-oy-oy !” 

Britomarte knew that it was the shout of the 
fettered pirate captain, recovered from his drunken 
stupor. 

Judith also guessed the origin of the horrid noise, 
and took her hands ont of the dough ‘she was knead- 
ing, and, guided by the sounds, went to see what was 
the matter with the prisoner. 

Justin at length, tihoronzhly aroused, got up and 
dressed himself. 

“Ahoy! Mulligan! Dictz! Lecompte! Jobson! 
Tn the name of all the fiends in flames, what's all 
this? Where the demonam 1? And where are you 
all? “Ahoy! Jobson! —Lecompte! Deitz! Mulligan! 
Ahoy-oy-oy !” shouted the captain. 

“ Ali, thin, will ye be aisy, now? Will -ye Jave off 
yowling till ye wake the young mistliress up, itself? 
‘Troth, it’s Small use, so it is, for ye to be sthreeching 
for yer Frinchwin, and Dutehmin, and’ Englishmin, 
and all the lave iv yer cutthroat crew, which meself 
belaves to be made up iv the off-sconrings, iv all the 
nations on the face iv the éarth!” exclaimed Judith, 
as she Lnrried on towards the place of confinement of 
the captive. 

“ Ahoy-oy-oy!. Mulligan! Jobson! Set fire to you, 
where are you «ll? and what in fury place is t)is? 
Deitz! Lecompte! Aho-oy-oy!” shouted the unwearied 
Inngs of the pirate. 

“Bad luck ta ye for-a yowling cor, will ye lave 
off making a ndise to wake the young mistlivess, or; 
will I bring a red-hot poker to ram it down yer 
‘uroat? Bedad; I'd rather do that same tian not,: 
any day!” said Judith, as sho rolled away the stone, | 
and let in the ligt ef day and the sight of her own 
face upon the caytive pirate. j 

Theman had got up and thrown off his blanket,; 
and was now wreuching away at lis fetters, to try 
to free himself. 

“Ab, my angel with the red rose cheeks, is’ it 
you? Come in and’ kiss me, then, and tell me what 
the fiend has happeved to me?” he said, louking up 
and recognizing Judit!) 

“roth, thin, Vl kiss yo with the flat iv a red 
hot shovel slapped in yor mouth, if ye don’t live off 
yer uousense. What has hyppened to ye, is it? 
Paix, cau’t ye sev? Suro it’s dead ys are intirely, 
aad gote’to the bad place! Ye cid in dhrink, and 
ia mortal sin, su ye did, an? ‘ye was sent here to 





wait till Ould Nick has time to attind to yer cas» 
Meself thinks he's haiting np one iv kis hottest fer 
naces for yer sake, and it takes so long to haite it }'- 
enough, which is the raison ye are kept waiting,” s? 

Judith, setting up her arms akimbo, and patti4,; 
her head on one side, and contemplating the capt'vo 
pirate with great satisfaction. 

“ What rubbish you are talking? And what tho 
demon:is the meaning of all this? And where 
the others?” growled the pirate, now scowling u: 
the girl he had smiled upon. bat a few minutes a¢ 

““Maning who be the others? Ouid Nick’s attind 
divils? Shure they're helping him to haite up ; 
furnace,” answered Judith, 

“Where are my crew, you infernal ——’ 

“ Kape a civil tongue in yer head, will ye, befor 
bring the hot poker till ye. ;Sure I’m not one iv y 
infernals, I’m only on a visit of clrarity to ye.” 

“Where are my crew, I ask' you?” shouted 
captain. 

“ Sure I’m not daife, that ye need raise yer voi 
so high. And be the same token, ye had bet! 
save yer wind for howling whin ye get into that s 
furnace, which is to be yer bed, er.to cool the me! 
lead which is to be yer porridge!” 

“ Will-you te|l me where my crew is, and be blam 
to you?” 

“ Niver a bit of me knows! Ould Nick hasn't 
thim yet! They're some’ers on the high says, cutt 
throats and burning ships!” 

“ Tlow came I here?” 

“The way I telled yo, By getting dead dhrunt! 

“Who dared to put these fetters on: me? By 
the fiends in Tartarus, whoever did shall pay { 
by a death of torture!” stormed the pirate, wrenc 
and tearing away at the fetters until he grew Dlac} 
the face; but only succeeded in bruising bis « 
flesh. “ Yes; they shall pay—they shall pay for it 
a death of lingering tormeut!” 

“Suppose ye jist fray yerself before ye boas 
big! Sure ye mustu’t only catch yer man before 
kill him, but faix ye must-haye the fray use iv : 
lezs to run afther him before yeicateh bim!”, mor 
Judith, 

“ Where is your master, woman,?” 

“ Me masther! Bad luels to ye for an aneivil br 
ds yetake me fora nagur 2” 

“Didn't yon meution your mistress just now, 
lunatic ?” 

“ Lorrd help ye for an ignorant haythen, T minti 
the young misthress iv the place, but she’s no mist! 

iv mine.” 

“Where is the master of the place, then, I 
you?” 

“Oh, te masther ivy this, place is. Ould Nic! 
Sure yer not forgetting that. ye’r. in the | 
place, waiting for yer seven times heated furnace, 

” 


1 


’ 


” 


The pirate captain madea gesture of fury. 

“ Where isthe geutleman who entertained me at 
luncheon yesterday ?” he demanded, 

“Oh, sure he’s alive, up there wliere ye left hi 
answere | Judith, compaswlly, 

As Judith spoke Justin iimsclf 
cavern. 


entered 


(To be continue?) 
aaa 


Fricutrut Tracrpy.—The Count de Logarne 7+ 
Merline, accompanied by his lady, was. boar hunting 
in the vicinity of Tarbes, when, in getting off 
horse to partake of luncheon, his ttn exploded, kill 
ing him. ‘I'he conntess, who was riding by his, site 
threw ‘herself on her husband’s. dead body, utteriy 
the most ‘fearful ‘shrieks. Snddenly she became p 
fecitly calm, and, having ordere’ the beaters to col! 
every gun from the sportsmen who had. been. of, .t)> 
party, desired them to be destroyed, and rode hom 
Lhe unfortunate Jaly is perfectly mad, and is sole! y 
oeenpied by the mania of purchasing and acquirin: 
firearms and destroying them. When reasoned with 
she-sings, otherwiss she is perfectly quiet aud harm- 
less. ‘I'wo servants follow her wherevor She goes, 

Frexcu’ NAvAu Arritiery.- Tt isannounced that 
the French naval artillery is about to be modified. 
The fact of the necessity for the employment.of,lar;-e 


‘calibre guns has been accepted, and. ‘the Minister 


of Marine has communicated his @leeision to hi: 
subordinates. We are told that afterwarious experi 
ments the French naval .ngineers have finally suc 
ceeded in casting guns of large size, which wera re 
cently tried atthe Polygon, near Lorient, and fully 
approved. These guns are spoken of as remarkab’: 
both for the plan on which they, are cast and for th. ir 
execution, Que of tie first.ships to be armed wi 

this new artillery is the iron-plated frigate Magnani: 

now fitting out at Brest, which willcarry guns throw- 
ing 150 1b. and 800 Ib. shot. ‘I'he iron-plated frigate 
Guyenne, lately ‘tinisled, and tho’ Revanche, which 
isto be launched ina few days at Toulon, are also to 
receive guns uf a similar calibre. ‘The jron-plated 
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corvettes Jeanno,d’Arc and the Atalante are so con- 
structed as to, carry the heaviest guns yet cast in 
France. The rifled 30-pounder carried by the iron- 
plated ships Solferiuo, Magenta, and the other 
vessels at Cherbourg and Toulon, is to be replaced by 
much heavier metal. The opinion of the officers of 
the fleet is said to be unauimous in favour of heavy 
guns, and the measure just adopted has produced 
a favourable impression in the seaports. 





WATAWA. 
—__>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XAV. 

Besste’s involuntary. but stifled ery was heard by 
Jeuny, who rushed to the door in time to sve her 
friend borne away by the savage, and she uttered a 
wilu shriek that rang throughout the settlement. 

‘*Oh, Bessie!” she shouted. “The Indians are in 
the settlement! They have seized her! Help! 
help!” 

There were men busy near the block-house, as well 
as stout matrons standing in the doors of their cot- 
tages, and her cries were instantly caught up and 
repeated, and rolled along in stcutorian volumes to the 
four corners of the settlement. 

In a brief instant of time, but one that seémed an 
age to Jenny, Robert Hale, Lincoln, Thomas, and half 
a score of tke scttlers came bounding in that direction, 
with shouts of inquiry, and, in auother moment, 
obeying the horrified gaze and outstretched hand of 
Jenny, rather than her voice, were hurrying in pursuit 
of the audacious intruder. 

But the chief had been cunning. 

Avoiding the street at the front of the house, he 


had darted into the garden at the rearof it, away from | 


all obser vation, and struck out directly for the nearest 
palisades. 
Bessie struggled heroically, 


of course, but her hands 

.larms were compressed against her sides, and her 
rts did not give her captor any serious trouble. 

The pursuers were prompt, and their speed was 


isiderably greater than that of Watawa, burdened 
is he was with Bessie, but they plunged into the gar- 
deus barely in time to see him scale the palisades, 
with a panther-like quickness, with 
clasped in hi 


the maiden still 

$s arms. 

He had directed himself to a part of the palisades 
that was unguarded at the moment—that’is to say, to 
the middle of an open space left between two sentiuels 
—and, although he was clearly seen by both, and by 
: uf other persons whose attention had been 
called in that direction by the hue and cry, he knew 
that no one could fire at him without running the risk 
of killing Bessie, and this fact was a sufficient assu- 
rance that he was safe. 

Scaling the palisades, therefore, with the aid of a 
waggon, he uttered a wild yell of exultation and 
defiance, leaped to the ground, and struck out at full 
sped for the edge of the nearest forest. 

One can imagine what powerful efforts were made 
by the jubilant savage at that moment. 

The yell of the chief was instantly responded to by 
‘ore of his followers, who rushed forward to mect 
ir leader, and cover his retréat. 

The pursuers reached the palisades on the instant, 

and a score of rifles were already levelled at the dark 

ol ject formed in the midst of the fields by thesavages, 

when the loud and riugiug voice of Liucolu was heard 

saying, 

“Don't fire, men! He has my child for his 
shield, and you will kill her! We cau serve her 
ouly by a hand-to-hand encounter. Follow me, all 
who will!” 

Hoe leaped to the ground, attended by Robert, 
Thomas, and full a dozen others, andimmediately was 
commenceda wild race across the open fields between 
the settlement and the woods 

Not adozen steps had been taken from the palisades, 
however, when a volley of rifle bullets was poured 
into the pursuers by the Indians, who, having opened 
their ranks to let pass their chief, had closed again to 
dispute a passage to the settlers. 

“At them, men, all together!” shouted Lineola, 
without looking around to see who had been injured 
by the fire of the enemy. ‘‘Let us leave not a man 
of them living !” 

The night was rather dark, as we have indicated, 
but there was sufficient light in the fields for the com- 
batants to see one another, and Lincoln determined 
to make good usv of it. 

He saw that about a score of dusky figures had 
crouched on the trail of their leader, with the evi- 
dent design of giving him time to escape with his 
captive, and this perception was sufficient to en- 
dow the bereaved father with the strength of a 
giant. 

A moment more ! 
engaged in a deadly ¢ 
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nat} ; 
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spective possession. 

The design of Lincoln, as he declared to Robert 
and Thomas, was to traverse the ranks of the savages 
as quickly as possible, with the hope of getting a 
glimpse of Scalp-Robe, and to this end he waged a 
combat that was truly terrific. 

Ably seconded by Robert and Thomas, his stout 
arm soon opened a swarth through the midst of slain 
and disabled Indians, and he passcd on towards the 
woods, casting anxious glances here and there in 
quest of his daughter and her abductor, but not a sign 
was seen of them. 

“Let us take a wide sweep,” he said, “all of us, 
and look closely for her, even to the edge of the 
forest.” 

The proposition was acted upon, but it was fruit- 
less, and not even a trace of the chief and his victim 
was discovered 

“The savage has made good his retreat,” said 
Lincoln to Robert. “We must organize a force to 
pursue him. We'll destroy every savage we find in 
artus hereafter.” 

He turned to renew the struggle. 

The Indians had already been severely punished 
by the settlers, and the renewed attack completed 
their rout. One going one way and auother another, 
they stole away in as many different directions as 
they represented numbers, and a large portiou of them 
made good their escape. 

In the meantime a number of lanterns arrived from 
the village, and the victors set themselves to clearing 





the field of battle. 

It was fotind that six of the Indians were dead, 
and that ten of them were more or less seriously 
wounded. 

On their part, none of the settlers lad been killed, 
but several others had received injuries of wore or 
less importance. 

The field was cleared of the dead. and wounded, 
both whites and Indians, and such of the savages as 
required guarding were placed iu coulinement in the 
block-house. 

Au hour or more were consumed in these pro- 
ceedings, and then a party was sclected to go to the 
rescue of Bessie, and arrangements were perfected for 
guarding the village. 

While the concluding preparations for pursuing the 
savages were being made, the scout turued to Thomas 
and Robert, and said : 

‘«The red-skins have left some spics on the look- 
out, of course, to see what measures we will take. 
Our first task must be to seize tlese s,ies, and pre- 
veut Watawa from beiug at vuce infurmed of our 
movements.” 

The proposition was assented to, and a plan for the 
capture of these spies was soon formed. 

A dozen of the settlers issued secretly from the 
water-gate, aud deployed themselves in such a way 
as to form a cordon around the whole seitlement, at 
a sufficieut distance to enclose the spies supposed to 
be present, and the measure was a complete success. 
In less than half an hour they returned to the 
village with a brace of crest-falleu savages, who had 
been caught sneaking in the fields near the palisades, 
und the prisoners were heavily ironed and confined in 
the block-house. 

The preparations for seeking Bessie were now all 
completed, aud Lincoln accordingly said: 

**We may now set out in pursuit of our foes, with 
some hope of surprising them. If you are all ready, 
let us start.” 

Adieus were uttered, final directions given, and ‘ke 
little baud of rescuers took their departure. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

Tue disappearance of Scalp-Robe and his captive 
had been as simple as instantaneous. 

Thinking only of her safety, and of thwarting all 

attempts at her rescue, he had promptly traversed the 
ranks of his warriors, addressing them a few words 
of direction and encouragement, and gaiued the shelter 
of the woods nearest the settlement. 
Until this moment the savage had not addressed 
a word to the maiden, nor for a siugle instant released 
his stern grip upon her, but he now set her upon her 
feet, with the exclamation : 

“The White Fawn is again the prisoner of the Great 
Eagle! Let her not make the least call to the pale- 
faces, or Watawa will treat her as the red men treat 
the squaws who have teo many tongues!” 

Bessie had already realized, as lad her captor, that 
her loudest ery would not reach her friends, and she 
knew that her tormentor was capable of gagging her, 
or even of beating ber s-useless, rather than run any 
risk of losing her, and she accordingly !.eld Ler peace. 
A moment only the Iudian glanced behind Lim, long 
enough to assure himself that his followers were 
, covering his retreat resolutely, and then he added : 





“Come, White Pawn; the Great Eagle will take hig 
new sqnaw to the lodges of his people.” 

He liad retained his hold of Bessié’s hand, and he 
drew her away with him, plunging at once into the 
dark recesses of the forest. 

It required all the maiden’s self-control for’ her to 
thus resign herself to the chief's guidance, but she 
knew that resistance was useless, that tears and en- 

| treaties were equally vain, and that her courage and 
| hope must be the only resources of the moment. 

The chief had spoken one séntence that comforted 
her, the one indicating that he was on bis way to the 
encampment of his people, and not to the’dark and 
solitary cave to which she had before deen conducted 

Calling all her heroism to heraid, and remembering 
that her abduction was known to her father and 
friends, she managed to acquire an outward calinuess 
that gave considerable surprise to the savage. 

“ The White Fawn has the heart of a warrior !" he 
finally ejaculated. “Waugh! the flower of the pale- 
faces is a squaw good enough for Watawa!” 

The maiden smiled bitterly, but this silent com- 
meut was lost in the darkness, and the next moiient 
she had reaffirmed her self-possession. 

“] am braye,” she sail, in her geutlest’ voice, “ be- 
cause the Son of the Cataract is' with me. “Whom 
Watawa protécts is well protected.” 

‘These words were as pleasant to the savage as they 
were unexpected. ‘They seemed to hint to him that 
the syeaker was not insensible to his prowess as a 
warrior, and that her heart was beginning to yield to 
the «ardour of his wooing. 

“The words of the White Fawn are Ifke the surging 
of the waters,” he declared. “Her eyes give more 
light to the soul of Watawa than thé sun and moon 
together !" 

Bessie made a reply which seemed to favour his 
hopes, and she knew by his ejaculations of satisfac- 
tion that it liad the desired effect upon him. 

She had realized that her best course was to flatter 
his conceit, to keep him good-natured and hopeful, and 
to thereby give her friends time to effect her rescue, in 
case a rescue shonld be possible. 

With a shrewdness and firmness worthy of her 
descent, the maiden accordingly dissinrulated ler gri-f 
and anxiety, chatted pleasantly on the topivs mos! 
likely to interest her admirer, such as the preparation 
of nice things to eat, and in various non-comniittal 
ways flattered his ideas and prejudices, as they walked 
on through the great forest. 

A full hour was passed in this manner, and the 
ebicf then suddenly halted. 

“Is the White Pawn weary?” he demanded. 

“ Not particularly,” was the answer. 

“The White Fawn can rest,” resumed the chief 
indicating the trunk of u fallen tree as aseat. “ ‘Tic 
Great Eagle has the heart of a dove towards the squaw 
he has chosen.” 

“Watawa is as good as he is wise,” responded 
Bessie, as she sank wearily into the proffered repose 
“Te will be kind to the White Fawn. He will kaow 
how to win pleasaut words from her.” 

She doubted not, from the manner of her captor, 
that he had inade an appointmeént'with his followers 
to await him in this place, nor was she mistaken. 

Not a minute had passed when the fugitive savages 
commenced arriving, and a quarter of an hour suf 
ficed for the reunion of all of them who had escaped 
from the settlers. 

The brow of the chief darkened as he learned the 
havoc which had been made in his forces, and he 
addressed to them a few promises and condolences, in 
which Bessie detected renewed menaces against her 
people. 

He then informed the savages that a halt would be 
made in this place until daylight, and invited them 
to consume the interval in sleep, offering to keep 
guard himself over them. | 

The proposal was at once acted upon, and in a few 

minutes only Bessie and her captor remained awake, 
all the Indians having thrown themselves on the 
ground and fallen asleep with that readiness peculiar 
to them. 
“The. White Fawn is cold,” said Bessie, with 
shiver, after a brief pause in the conyersation the chief 
had maintained with her. “ Will the Great Eagle 
make a fire ?” 

The savage hesitated a moment, the Gemand being 
decidedly against his wishes, but it was made in the 
most winning tone of yoice that Bessie could assume, 
and he could not refuse-her. 

The fire wag accordingly, made, with the roady 
skill of the Indians, and Bissic derived a double 
benefit from it—the warmth she needed, and the hope 
that its rays might be seen by ier father, whom she 
was sure would not fail to look for her. 

The chief, however, before building the fire, had 
reflected that the morning was at liand, and also made 
up his mind to preserve a watch which would rouder 
a surprise impossible. 





Another hour wore slowly away, and then the 
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gleams! of approaching day became visible’ through 
the openings of the forest. 

The chief continued to converse with his captive, 
offering her the food he had provided, begging her to 
sleep, and in every possible way endeavouring to make 
himself agreeable. 

He continued his watch until the day was fully 
come, and then aroused his warriors and resumed his 
march at their head towards their destination, giving 
Bessie the assistance of his arm, and continuing to be 
civil to her. 

A long and weary march followed. 

Panting and exhausted, the captive sank upon the 
ground, declaring that she could go no furtlier. 

The chief made a gesture to his followers, and they 
continued their way. 

“ Tell Eolah that we are coming,” he said to one of 
their number. “ Let her have food ready for the White 
Fawn. : 

He turned to Bessie and added: 

“The flower of the pale-faces is as light as the 
wind. The Great Eagle can carry her.” 

He extended his brawny hands, as if to carry the 
proposal into execution. 

The maiden shook her head. 

“There is no hurry,” she said. ‘Ts not the whole 
day before us? Let the Great Eagle gather some 
pretty flowers for his captive, and she will soon be 
ready to go to the lodyes of his people.” 

The savage unbent his stern brow at this request, 
and bastened to comply with it. Searching in the 
open spaces of the forest, and alonz the banks of a 
vill trickling through it, he gathered a very neat ¢ol- 
lection Of wildwood blossoms and brought them to 
Bessie. 

“ Watawa is very kind,” she said, as she looked into 
his dark face with a fecling of wonder that he could be 
so gentle, even fora moment. “TI'tliok I can go on 
uow. Is it far to the lodges of the Great Eagle's 

sople 2” 

“For Watawa, no; for the White Fawn, waugh! 
A squaw is like a she-buffulo—her legs are heavy. 
The Great Fagle can carry the dauslter of the pale- 
faces. She is no bigger tlian a bunch of arrows.” 

Bessie again declined his offer, and arose to her 
feet, walking 6n by his side. The chief gave her his 
hand, especially at every difficult point of the journey, 
helping her across the brooks aid over obstructions, 
and almost dragging her up the hillsides, at tle same 
time endeavouring to interest ber in his forest-craft, 
particularly his feats and adventures. 

Another half hour was thus passed, and then, as the 
couple emerged into an open spaee on the brow of an 
clevation, he pointed towards a grey ledge of rocks rising 
almost perpendiciilarly above them, and exclaimed: 

“Yonder is the Eagle's Nest—where the people of 
Watawa have their lodges.” 

“TI am glad we are so near,” replied Bessie, whose 
strength was again exhausted. “We have made a 
long journey.” 

“Forthe White Pawn—waugh !” answered the chief, 
as ie exchanged signals with a warrior who showed 
himself on a pinnacle of the rocks, where his form 
was outlined distinctly against the sky. ‘*She shall 
rest and sleep as long as she pleases in tlie lodge of 
Watawa. The squaws of the Great Eazle’s people 
will bring plenty to eat to the daughter of the pale- 
faces. Let her heart be big and full of sunshine. 
Watatva has spoken !” 

He struck into a rude path, which rapidly became 
narrow and precipitous, and eventually led up the side 
of the perpendicular ledge of granite. 

Bessie had become so weak that her abductor was 
forced to drag her after him by main strength, but he 
performed the task as gehtly as possible, and she took 
good care, wary as she was, to note everything 
around her, and to treasure up in her mind the bear- 
ings and approaches of the Indian encampment. 

A moment more, and the couple had reached the 
top of the ledge, when a scene burst.upon their, vision 
that surprised and chilled the captive. 

It was not the lodges which , covered the whole 
brow of the ledge, nor the numbers of the savages, 
that struck her notice, but the natural strength of the 
site they had chosen for their encampment, 

The poor girl saw at a glance that no force at, her 
father’s disposal was capable of carrying the camp by 
assault, even if defended by only half of the warriors 
who were still on the war-path. . 

She saw that the path by which she had reached 
the camp was the only one by which it was readily 
attainable, and she had well assured herself that half 
a dozen of the. Indians, placing themselves in the 
most difficult portions of this path, could defend it 
effectually against a hundred assailauts 

In fact, the Nest, as it was called by both the 
whites and Indians, was a lofty spur amid half-a- 
dozen similar mountains, cut off by perpendicular 
cliffs at each end, and having craggy, beetling sides, 
surmounted bya level top, which was partially covered 
by trees and bushes. ; 





It was on this alniost inaccessible mountain crest 
thatthe savages had taken up their quarters after 
their hasty retreat from their former encampment, as 
recorded. 

The lodges of the Indians, to the number ‘of 
twenty-five or thirty, had been sct up in a sort of 
oval ring around the level space on the top of the 
mountain, and the centre of the space was occupied, 
at the moment of Bessie’s arrival, by nearly a hun- 
dred savages, mostly women and children,.some 
cooking, some playing, and still others engaged in 
beautifying their lodges, or in taking additional méa- 
sures of defence. 

The warriors who had preceded the maiden and 
her captor were already eating and drinking vora- 
ciously, anid the sister of the chief was on’ the look- 
out for’ the coming of the eouple, so that the scene 
was sufficiently animated and noisy at the moment of 
their arrival, 

The shouts of welcome to the chief soon ceased, 
the curious glances of the savages towardsthe captive 
were soon’ satiated, the greetings between Eolah and 
her brother soon exchanged, and Bessie realized that her 
captivity was an ordinary incident in the life of the 
savages, aud that she had nothing to fear or expect 
from them. 

“Welcome, danghter of the pale-faces,” was the 
greeting of’ Eolah, after she had exchanged a few 
words with her brother. “ Bolab welcomes the White 
Fawn to the lodge the Great Eagle has prepared ‘for 
her.” 

The captive replied as lightly and briefly as pos- 
sible, taking care not to betray either the ‘grief by 
which she was afllicted or the hops by which she 
was sustained, for @ glance at the smiline’ and 
triumphant face’ of the savage beauty had told her 
that she had ‘not even the’ common syipathy of 
sex to expet from tliat quarter. 

Ina few minutes the trio were scated in the chief's 
lolge, and engaged in disenssing a very tolerable 
repast which had been provided by Eblah. 
care to eat and drink only from the supplies tasted by 
ler companions, the captive made an unusually hearty 
breakfast, for she was determined to mivtain her 
strength as well as her courage under all circam- 
stances, and to make the best of her unfortunate 
position. 


” 


During the progress of the repast; the chief nar- | 


rated the events which had occurred since his de- 
parture, and expressed the joy he felt at the capture 
of Bessie. 

‘The chief has done well,” commented Eolab, with 
a sudden glance of jealousy at the captive, as she saw 
how’earnestly and admiringly his glances were fixed 
upon her. ‘“Eolah will beasister to the squaw he 
has chosen. But where is Linconah, and wiat will 
he do to find the lost Fawn ?” 

“Watawa knows not, and cares not,” was the 
reply. “The spies of the Great Eagle are at the 
settlement; and the ears of Wataiva would be filled 
with music if they should hear that Lincona) is 
coming to attack the Great Bugle in the midst of his 
warriors and people.” 

He waved his hand towards his braves, and the 
guards on duty around the camp, and the murderous 
thought was well comprehended by his sister. 

“ "would be the last fight of Linconah,” he added, 
with a malignant gleam in his eyes. “ Nothing would 
please tlie Great’ Eagle better.’ Let the pale-faces 
come! The warriors of Watawa will give ‘their 
flesh to the wolves of the valley. ‘They will die like 
silly birds in a trap. The Son of the Cataract has 
spoken.” 

This conversation had been carried on in the native 
tongue of the couple, but Bessie had understood 
enough of it to gather its purport, and she would 
have been more or less than womau if she couldvhave 
listened to it without. shudder, not only on her own 
account, but on her father’s. 

Her rescue by force being impossible, and: the 
savages being so watchful and determined, what was 
to become of her? 

“While we wait,” added tle chief, “let the White 
Fawn be watched. The Great Bagle would rather 
kill her than lose her. At the first danger of escape, 
Eolah must kill her with the knife. Linconah ‘must 
never again see her,” 

The repast finished, the captive was confined in the 
lodge, with orders not to leave it without permission 
from Watawa or Eolah, and the chief then wrapped 
himself in his blanket, and lay down in the sunshine 
to slumber, leaving the prisoner to the care of his sister. 

The maiden realized how closely she was guarded, 
and how useless were all her thoughts of freedom, and 
she threw herself on a couch at one side of her prison, 
and gave herself up to the griefs and apprehensions 
crowding upon her. 


(7 be continued.) 
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jungle, and are said to have no habitation save hollow 
trees and natural caverns. They wander continually 
about the forests, and by their skill in woodcraft easily 
avoid contact. Should any man intrude into a dis- 
trict for which they have a momentary preference, he 
is instantly attacked with the deadly “ sumpitan,” or 
poisoned blowpipe. It must be supposed that these 
wretched beit gs have a language, but it is difficult to 
discern any syllabification in their utterances. It isa 
curious and contradictory fact that these degraded 
elomentary creatures are better looking than any of 
the other native tribes. The contrast, which must be 
constantly urged upon the attention of the traveller in 
tropical countries, betweén the beauty and dignity 
of nature and the’ squalor and imperfection of the 
human race, is pda strong and impressive in 
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A TALE OF CHIVALRY, 


In the early part of the reign of Heury the Second 
of France, a famous combat was fought between two 
squires of the court, named Jarnac and Chataig- 
nerale. 

Some words of the former were construed by Cha- 
taigueraic to reflect upon his (Jarnac’s) step-mother, 
and he afterwards repeated them at court. When 
Jaruac heard of the calumny that was abroad, he came 
before Francis I. and declared that whoever had given 
birth to such a report “lied in his throat.” 

A challenge immediately passed between Chataig- 
neraie and Jarnac, but I’rancis forbade the combat. 
No soouer, however, did Henry the Second succeed to 
the throne, than Jarnac renewed his challenge. The 
king’ assented; lists were prepared at St. Germain, 
and Henry and his court attended. Both champions 
having sworn to the justice of their quarrel, the king 
gave the signal, and the combat began. 

The combatants were armed in proof, and fought 
on foot with sword and backler. 

Jarnac was a sliglitly-formed man, and being op- 
posed to a fierce, haughty, and powerful adversary, a 
lively interest was felt in his behalf. It was a goodly 


| sight to see how the sparks flew from their swords and 


lrelnets, with what care they foyned, and how skil- 
fully they availed themselves of every unguarded 
opening. 

Now they traversed hither and thither with short, 
quick steps, striking, thrusting, warding, as they al- 
ternately pressed forward and receded; and now was 
Jarnac beaten back by the overbearing force of his 
enemy. Covering himself with his buckler, he re- 
tired before the increasing violence of his adversary, 
and cautiously watched for an opportunity which 
might be afforded by the other's fierce haste. 

At length, by a lucky stroke, he dealt Chataigneraie 
a dreadful blow upon the leg, and completely disabled 
him. He fell to the ground, and Jarnac, standing 
over him with his sword pointed at his throat, re- 
quired him to confess the calumnies he had uttered. 

his the wounded man refused to do, and, therefore, 
his life became justly forfeited to the conqueror, who, 
however, generously placed it in the hands of King 
Henry. 

The proud and haughty Chataigneraie, mortified 
by his unexpected defeat, refused to be spared, and on 
his wounds being: dressed, he tore away the bandages, 
and died from the effusion of blood. 

Such was the judicial combat fought between two 
squires in the year 1547. The squire, be it observed, 
was not the mere attendant of the knight, as is 
vulgarly supposed; nor was he always a candidate 
for knighthood, as is frequently assumed by writers 
upon chivalry. 





Tne amount obtained for pilchards sent to the 
Mediterranean ports from St. Ives, Coxnwall, during 
1860, was. £25,647 10s. 

An ice bridge has formed above Niagara Falls, 
extending three miles down the rapids. It is the 
largest one for many years, aud the people .cross 
from both sides. 

A FuND is being raised in Ireland to purchase the 
Windele Manuscripts for the Royal Irish Academy, 
Lhese manuscripts illustrate the language, history. 
antiquities, and folk-loréof Munster; they extend to 
130 volumes, and are offered by Mr. Windele’s exe- 
cutors for £100. 


WE hear from Pisa that our countryman, Mr. Fair- 
man, has discovered several petroleum deposits in 
Italy; they occur in places as fat apartas Modena 
and the Abruzzi. Now that. geologists are put on 
the right scent, petroleum will probably be found in 
many parts of Europe. 

Tit, WEATHER, AND, GOLD AND AGRICULTURAL 
ProsPEcTS IN AUSTRALIA AND New ZeaLtanp.—The 
fullowing is from.a letter dated Melbourne, December 
26th.—1 am sorry to say that the drougi:t in the north 
country still continues, . Sheep and cattle in the 
Darling river district aro dying in large numbers, 
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Notwithstanding, however, this'extraordinary drovg ht, 
and the'consequent scarcity of water for mining pur- 
poses, the productiveness of our gold fields does, not 
appear to have been hitherto nearly as much checked 
as most people seemed tothink probable. ‘The reports 
from many of.the companies show but little falling 
off iu their gains. The! Custom~house returns of the 
export of gold sinee the beginning of this year give 
1,648,693 oz., of which quantity 158,964 \oz were 
transshipments from New Zealand. The quantity 
exported last year was 1,725,000 oz, of which 
213,840: oz were'from New Zealand. The produce of 
the New Zealand west coast. gold fields is evidently 
greatly ineveasing, and the latest advices which came 
afew days back to Meibourne show:that the rush to 
the district;isiextending. . The Nelson Colonist of the 
12th of December reports the arrival at that place of 
the Wallaby, with=24,750-~-oz.-from the new fields, 
being the largest importation yet made into that place. 
New gold discoveries are also reported from the imme- 
diate neighbourlidod of Brisbane, in Queensland. 
The produce of the new fields may therefore in time 
tocome compensate forthe gradual falling off in the 
old. 


EVA ASHLEY. 
>-- - 
CHAPTER LVIII. 


EVELYN AND ITER NURSE. 

Asutey sunk back, exhausted by the almost super- 
human effort he had made to keep within decent 
bounds while Mrs. Ashley and Bessie were in hearing, 
But he soon revived, and arrested Evelyn's de- 
parture, that he might pour oa her uuresisting head 
the effervescing wrath which now boiled over. 

Such a torrent of bitter abuse as fell from his 
tonzue no pen could do justice to, even if the.attempt 
were made to. record anything so base and unfeeling. 
Augusta, as usual, came in for her share of objurga- 
tion, though in the present instance she was entirely 
guiltless of deserving it, for she was as eager to pre- 
vent poor Evelyn from escaping from the thraldom of 
Ashley as he himself could have been. 

Glad to escape even to the shelter of the toawer 
occupied by Jane, Evelyn was at length permitted to 
leave him and take refuge by the side of her nurse. 

The tower was an octagon building, separated frem 
the house by a small enclosure planted with shrub- 
bery. ‘The lower room had:once been. fitted up as a 
libyary, and a circular ‘staircase ascended from it to 
the rvom.in which Jane lay; in the days of Grace 
Arden’s father this had been used as:an observatory ; 
but after the strange marriage of the heiress, and her 
abandonment of her mative land, the place had been 
suffered. to fall to decay. 

The books and astronomical instruments had been 
removed to the main building, and a miscellaneous 
collection of old lamber had usurped their place. 

The lumber from the upper apartment was re- 
moved, and a small stove put up as the weather grew 
cold. Haegar, the personal attendant of Grace Arden, 
now a very old woman, was appointed to wait on her, 
and she was so nearly imbecile that she obeyed the 
orders of her new master without question or com- 
ment. 

The drugs which Ashley had: procured while in 
Marseilles soon paralyzed both body and mind, and 
the active and energetic woman. Jay from day to day 
in a state of .semi-consciousness, incapable of reason- 
ing. as she was of moving. 

Evelyn had visited her every day, and ministered 
to her wants as far as.she was.able, but she had lost 
all hope of ever seeing Jane restored to soundness 
either of mind or body. 

The thought that she must be shut up constantly 
with this woman, slowly perishing before her, filled 
her with dread, for Evelyn’s nerveus system was 
easily shocked, and the dreary hopelessness of poor 
Jane’s condition tlirilled her with inex pressible horror. 

Yet such was the doom awarded her by her own 
father, she thought, and for the first time a feeling of 
resentment mingled with her strong affection for him. 

Augusta went with her to the door of the room, 
but she did not attempt to look into it. The nurse 
had long been an objectiof fear,and aversion to her; 
and althougb she was not aware of the meaus by 
which she had been reduced to her present condition, 
she was glad that Jane was unable to stand up in de- 
fence of her helpless young lady, 

As she parted from her charge, she said: 

“I hope it will not be necessary to keep you here 
long, my dear. You must see how uselessitis to hold 
out againet your fatiier. Since he makes me responsi- 
ble for you, Evelyn, I trust that: you will have con- 
sideration enoug!: for me not to make any attempt to 
escape. You would be sure to be brought back, and 
then things would be worse for youthan ever. Try 
and submit to what is inevitable.” 


With these coldly-uttered: words, Augusta resigned 
her to Hagar, with injunctions to be sure and keep 
her Jocked in whenever she left the room. 

Soon afterwards Ashley himself sent for the old. wo- 
man, and gave her 4:is orders concerning her prisoner, 
and he so effectually frightened her, that Hagar re- 
solved te use every precaution to. prevent her captive’s 
escape. 

The tower contained a narrow bed, on. which Jane 
was lying with her eyes half closed, and her hands 
clasped ever her breast. 

Her breathing was laboured, and her appearance 
was that of an aged woman. She evidently suffered, 
though there was no apparent consciousness of pain in 
the deathly calm of her-face. 

‘The entrance of her young lady did not arouse her, 
nor did the preparations made for Evelyn's stay cause 
her to observe what was passing around her. 

A couch was brought in, and a trunk: containing 
such articles of clothing as were absolutely necessary 
was sent up. 

She found her bible in the trank, but her portfolio 
and writing materials she was not permitted to have, 
lest she might use them in communicating with 
Fravk. 

What rendered this room peculiarly depressing was 
that it was lighted from above. The: staircase had 
been removed which communicated with the cupola, 
and the outside world was entirely shut out from view, 
save a strip of sky overhead, 

To an impressible temperament like Evelyn's, no 
abode could have been selected which would so soon 
break down the small portion of courage which had 
been awarded her. 

Loving, tender, and gentle, she could not endure 
much, and this her tormenter knew, so he calculated 
with certainty on a speedy submission to his will. 

The door was finally locked on the unhappy girl, 
and she sat down‘beside the bed of the only friend 
who could effectually have aided her in this crisis of 
her life, and tried to reconcile herself to the loss 
of the hope which of late had become so precious 
to her. 

That her father would accomplish all he wished she 
did not for a moment doubt. 

She had. been so accustomed to see everything yield 
before his despotic will, that she could not believe 
Bessie or Frank would ever have strength to brave his 
authority. 

She had no hope left that the efforts of either could 
‘rescue her from the wretched slavery under which 
she writhed ia helpless anguish. 

Old Hagar replenished the fire, and then sat and 
watched her with a strange expression of face. She 
at length said; 

“Tf you are the daughter of. my young lady, what 
is the reason you have got nothing about you that 
belongs to the Ardens? | You are not one mite like 
them, and I don't believe that a, black-eyed girl like 
you can be any kin to them. I have had a strange 
dream about you; three times something came to me 
when I was asleep, and told me that you were not one 
of the old stock.” 

Evelyn's attention was gradually attracted by the 
maunderings of the old woman, aud with a faint at- 
‘tempt to conciliate her, she said : 

“ Dreams go by contraries, they say, Hagar, and it 
must be so with yours. I am like -my father, but 
there is no doubt that. my mother was your young 
mistress.” 

“ But my. poor child was taken away to foreign 
parts, where he broke her heart, and. d heard telly put 
her in the madhouse. Why couldn't he have brought 
her back, and let her own people take care of her? I 
wonder now if she is dead, or if madam has, taken her 
place, because she can't speak .up and defend her own 
rightaz ‘I'he blood of Master Ernest is on his hand—I 
know it is-——ii: Miss .Grace, did refuse to believe he 
killed him, and chose to go off with him after. the 
insult he put on ber, marrying her before the first wo- 
man was sife in her grave. Oh, child, I.am afraid of 
this man that says he is my master, for he dou’t care 
what he does, and he would kill me if he. suspected 
me of doing what he told me not to do.” 

Evelyn. listeued to the mmnbling talk of the old 
woman with a chilled heart;. the revelations she made 
were entirely new to ler, for the past. histery of her 
father had been carefully concealed from her. She 
faintly asked : 

“What do ,you: mean about blood being on my 
father’s hand, Hagar?” 

“T’ll answer. your .qhestion, since you ask itso 
civilly. My young master fell out. with your papa, be- 
cause he thought.he hadn't treated Miss Grace right, 
and there was a duel by the pond, and Master Ernest 
was found drowned with a nolein his side. As sure 
as I am born; I believe Mr. Ashley let him drown te 
get rid of him, that he might eoax the sister to go 
along with him tq foreign. parts. 

Evelyn shudderingly said : 

“Ob, doa’t—don’t tell me such things of my father, 





It must-be wropg,for, me to hear them, and it makes 
me even more wretched to: knew.of the wrongs he 
has committed in other days. My mother ts dead, and 
I avill believe, as'she must have believed, that.he wag 
innocent of :her brother's blood.” 

Hagar saw how much she was distressed, and with 
puzzled look, said: 

“} won't talk about. old times, if it makes you feel 
bad, but after what the master did to-day, I thought 
you'd as lief hear about his doings.as: not. If I 
werenot mortally afraid of him, I'd let you ont of this 
place, which is not fit for my young -lady’s daughter to 
stay in. But I.dare not—it would be as muchias my 
life is woyth,” 

Evelyn attempted to tura -her attention from the 
subject that seemed te engross it by asking after the 
condition of Jane., Hagar s!,ook her jhead and replied : 

“ She goes om from bad to worse, Mr. Ashley gave 
me some doctor’s stuff that he said would do her 
good, and [ give it toder regularly; but she’s past 
helping, [’m;afraid.” 

“Will you~ let) me. see the medicine 2?” asked 
Evelyn, “I -have been with; papa.so much in 
sicknéss that I am a pretty good. judge of what 
is good for a sick person. 

Hagar went toa basket, and after a little returned 
with a paper half filled with a greyish powder which 
was perfectly scentless. In; reply to a ;question from 
the young lady, she said :— 

“f give her every day as much of that.as I can 
take up on the point of a penkuife that Mf. Ashley gave 
me to measure it with, She,takes it casily enough, but 
it don’t seem to do-her a mite of good.” 

“Perhaps we may increase the quantity,” said 
Evelyn, “and if you will let me mix it for her, I will 
venture to, do so.” 

“ Well, if you choose; yon know more about it than 
I do, so you had best keep the paper in :your trunk.” 

At that moment a shrill summons for Hagar came 
from below, aud hurriedly locking the door behind 
her, she descended, leaving Evelyn alone ia the room 
with her nurse. She went to the bedside, carefally 
examined the condition of Jane, and then sat down 
apparently irresolute. 

After a long time she arose, muttering :-— 

“T will throw it away. If she has. taken. this 

me licine regularly only to-remain in this passive state, 

it can be of no benefit to her, and may be injurious. | 
wilt put up some ashes in the paper, and Hagar will 
never know the difference.” 

She threw the powder into the fire; it sparkled up 

an instant, and then the coals on which it fell seemeJ 

to die out more quickly than the others. 

Filling the paper with ashes of; the same colour, 

Evelyn sat down again with the determination that 

nature should at least have fair play in. the case of 

her nurse. 

Suddenly she remembered the homceopatiic reme- 

dies which Dr. Blomberg had given hier father for the 

partial paralysis of his limbs when he dirst went to 

Baden. 

She had been called on to administer them, and she 

distinctly recollected what they were. 

By great good fortune a small case of the medicine, 

which she was allowed to keep by her, was in her 

trunk, and slie.at once proceeded to search for it, find 
the bottles containing what she needed, and try its 
power on her nurse. 

Jane lay with her mouth half unclosed, and it was 

easy enough to place the tiny globules,on her tongue, 

and Evelyn had the satisfaction of seeing that she 
swallowed ‘them. 

She then sat down to think over the wretched 

ending of her loved dream, aud to wonder if her life 

iwas to become a sacrifice to the tyranny of her crue! 
father. 

Hagar, attended dy.a small boy, brought up her 

dinner, which ‘Was limited to potatoes, bread, anda 

glass of milk. . Its s¢antiness did not annoy her, for 
she had no appetite, and she turued away almost with 
loathing frem the feod. 

Such was not the case with Jane, however—she sat 

mp, ate ravenously ofthe viaads Hagar had brought 

for her, and for the first time, noticed t!\e presence of 
her young lady. She said.to her.in a husky. voice: 

“JT am very glad to see you, Miss Evelyn, and if 1 
could ever get iuy head.clear enough to think, Ihave 
something to tell you that has, been kept from you too 
jlong. “But I can’t remember what it is, and I am 
‘afraid that I shall die beforé it comes, back to me.” 

“T hope not, Jane. I-have come here to nurse you 
now, aud I mea to ‘make you quite well; beiore 
long.” 

You have come to nurse me? Indeed I shan't 
stand that, for you're not strong enough to do avy 
such thing. . Neither is it your business.” : 

“ But suppose I choose to make it my business, 
she replidd— you would not refuse me then, I hope.” 

‘The faint flash of intelligence thus shown faded 
suddenly away, and she savk back muttering dis- 
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lute spirit of this young creature to her will, she had | 























plant, if I could only rescue you from the tyranny of 










Evelyn attributed this temporary revival to the 
medicine she had given her, and at the first opportu- | a very difficult task before her. your cruel father, I believe I could willingly sacrifice 
nity she administered a second portion. It served to She sunk back discouraged, and said : my own hopes—my own happiness.” 
interest and occupy her, even if her, nurse derived no “ You are teo much excited just now to talk reason- Strong and hopeful man as*he naturally was, Frank 
benefit from it; but towards night even old Hagar | ably, Bessie. I will wait till you have had time to} bowed his head upon his hands and wept such bitter 
remarked that there was a@ change for the better in'| overcome your natural irritation at the position in| tears as youth alone may shed ; sealding, bitter drops 
Jane’s complexion, and her: thing was less heayy. | which you tind yourself piaced.” that the heart from which they are wrung! 
Relying on Jane's atte had placed | “Do' not fancy that my opposition to your cruel} ‘I'he room became too close for him to broathe in, 
Evelyn in the tower | tliat he | plans: will eubside with time, Minny. I declare to} and ip, he ut into the frosty air, 
believed it impossible: he thought] you, that, thedonger I reflect on the evil you have | leaving all door», Munclosed behind him. 
there could be m’s | wroughtito me, and-those I love, the more I shall re- | His rapid/steps). as‘h nd fro on the narrow 
_ | sent it. It-wasi@ cruel; cruel act, to arou efather’s | strip of pavement in f @ house, were heard by 
ireary furious temper against-one so defencelesgan bm- | two eager watchers, moments after they 
e in his power, ag Evelyn is.” i com dark ed in a heavy black 
Mirs. Ashley keenly felt ice of this rop shawl, J : », and entered the 
aud she had uo reply to ptoit. Shebuamie 5 | room he had left. hae 
facg'in ier veil, and wep tly ) Awthe light fell on M ley’s- face, it revealed 
mainderof the drive. oS a | thé effects. of the bitter strugete through which she 
asta hi ' She was pallid as death, and 
























almost of despair. Bg a ees 
The heavy breathi ane filled the room, 
she thought, with te the possibility that ghe 





might: die there rr her, and for long hours } 


sho might be left w 


company save thapof the 
dead woman. ‘i : rf yi 











above the level of 
suddenly fell upow Jal 
face, and Evelyn comie 
that it looked more: pataral, 


hands, and streaming eyes; loc 
heavens, clad in all their reg: , and pour 
out her heart in prayer to Him whose ear is ever 
to the cry of the desolate and oppressed. 
Calmed and strengthened, she at length arose, pre- 
pared for nightly rest, and exhausted by the many 
and varied emotions of the day, fell into thé’stweet 
sleep of innocence and faith. 








CHAPTER ‘LIX 
BESGIE UNMASAGEABLE. 

Wuen Mrs..AshJey and hersyoung.companion were 
seated in the carriage,she would have drawn. the 
head of Bessie to, hex bosem, gud soothed her deep 
distress, as she had been aceustomed, to do, in ber 
childish days, 

But Bessie shrank,away. from. her with a, shudder, 
aud said: ' 

No, naj Miany--don’t touch me, ; if, you: please. 
H any one Liad-told. me that ‘you could be) guilty of 
the treachery by which you have this.day. broken 
more hearts ‘than one,,I would indigrantly have; re- 
pelled the possibility, But’ you accused’ yourse}f ; 
you fermed # league with: that bad man it is my most 
Litter misfortune.to claim,for u father; .you  Letrayed 
to hisn thei confidenee I have reposed in:you, and you 
have ruined the happiness, of my life, as welljas that’ 
of poor Evelyn.” :, ' 

Mra. Ashley burst in tears, and wept so bitterly, 

that the heart which lad so long.loved and. believed 
in ber was touched with remorse, aud. Bessie humbly 
said : 
“ Pardon, me,: Mivny, if I have. been, unjust..to 
you; but Mrs. Ashley explicitly said that.some- 
thing you -had.tokd papa, had.put himvin.e fearful 
rage.” 

Mrs. Ashlcy dried her eyes, and faltered : 

* My dear, I only, showed’him a copy, of the codicil 
to your grandfather's will, which gives the estate, to 
charity if you and ‘Frank are uot united within six 
months after his decease, That excited him very 
niuch, and if I could have stopped there I would have 
dong so., Yet I felt.compelled to inform. him,of ;your 
vpgagementy.and suspicions, that Frank.and Dvelya 
were plotting toevade him. . What Jess could 1 de, 
Bessie, when the interests.of your whole life axe at 
steke?” 

My interests!. You harp) for ever on that string, 
Minny, and,I am tired of it: My true.intevests are 
uot bound up in e union with Frank; for we should! 
soon learn to hate e«ch other in-aforced union;,. and 
i kuow that I should. become.thai most odious of ail 
‘(hugs--a domestic tyraut..It; is in.the bloed, as we 
have had sufficient evidence to-day; and it may 
some.out. as stwungly in.a,woman.as in one of the 
wpposite sex.” 

‘There was a degree. of reckless harduess -in, her 
tones, which assured Mrs. Ashley tliat, if she really 
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at heart,; Winny, but I cau't 


Only si 
for Frank, and when he comes i, give 


det the attached Winny;' 


the tramp-of Frank’s horse as he rode arouid. 
house, aud she felt certain that her missive would 
sie his*pestéssion,. She had written to 


“ All is lost. Minny has turned against us, and 
informed my father of everything ‘concerning E. D. 
You may imagine, how furious he was. , 

“ He bas locked Evelyn up ip the itewer with her 
sick nurse, and declares sheshall remain there till you 
and I consent to make each other miserable. Meet me 
as you did last uight as soon as the house is quiet that 
we way consult on, what,is te be done.” 

‘Lhe sheet ofj note paper.on which these lines were! 
traced was delivered to Wentworth ashe entered .the 
hal! door flushed. with hope and expectation. In some 
surprise he asked : : 

* Wuo is this from,.and where are the ladies?” 

In a mysterious tone Winny replied : 

“ From Miss, Bessie,.an’. she’s been shut up in Ler 
room since she came from the Place.” 

, The-bright colour faded. perceptibly on, the young 
lover's cheek ;, and be abruptly asked : 

“ Whereghall I find Mrs.. Ashley?” 

‘* She’s)in. her room, too, an’ she seems in a, worse 
way than, Miss Bessie, for she ain't ,done nothin’ but 
walk up an’ down the whole day, wringin’ ler. han’s 
an’ untterin’ to herself.” 

Struck, with suddvw dismay, Frank burried, into 
the reom, in vehigh he found the table set for himself 
alone, and by the light of the lamp he read the warn- 
ing: Bessie had sent him. 

As he read all tle fire faded out of his-eager face, 
and he sunk down upon a chair utterly unnerved by 
this unexpected blow. 

“Fate is against us,” he mattered, “ and Bessie aud 
I may as well succumb atence, and end the, wretched 
suspeuse in which we-live by doing, what.they would 
have us do. My, poor Evelyn—-my precious darling, 
I must save you, even at the sacvitice of myself.” 

He paced the floor in moody. thought) till supper 
was brought in. At first,he.thought, it. would be 
impossible for him to eat’ a,.movael, bus the scent 
ef, the broiled. birds, and. fragrant. tea caused Jim 
to come to the humiliatiug conclusion that, unliappy 
as. he. was,. the exercise,,of the day..hat given lim a 
keen, appetite, the.cravings, of. which must be satisfied 
before: be could be fit.,to: decide: on what was to. be 
done in this miserable crisis.of his destiny. 

So he devoured. Lis supper.iv gleomy silenceyand 
dismissed the servant for the night.. Again he, read 

the words. written by, Bessie, andj with au. ireful 
glance towards the window.in the reeess of which 
Mrs. Ashley had been coacealed on the previous 
night, he muttered: ' 

** Minny was there. last night, and I now wish that 
Thad followed my impulse to draw back the curtain 
wien | heard tliat noise. li. bad uawasked ler! 
then, she; would: have, been -o completely: in our 
power that sbe would not have dared to betray ,us to 
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| that Ler absence from her reom would be detected. 
» An hour passed heayily enough to her. 


ub ay passed 
he eyelile were swollen With weeping. 


tochoose the same place of concoalment 
Aime; she turned teward a window on the 
widerof the room, in front of which an 
d-dotn behind this, and arranged the 
jig 60 careless’'a manner that even if 
ippone tO glatiee toward it, he would 

any 0 ¢ Wasreoncealed behind its 

ik 


6 site lay in a daribed, resolved to await tlie 


aid “fA Eher 
/Lhopes you ain’t sick, you ain"#eat angpretgin of Prank, and if Bassie again sought an inter- 
rt , % | vig With hint, tovheap all that was said on the 


sent position of their affairs. 


plaim} presen 


Mis. Ashley had-taken theprecaution to dismiss 
amaid and lock her door, so there was little danger 


She heard 


phite| who would have, rmed any errand given her by | Wentworth send away tho-servant wliose business it 
Ther young Jadyp. Withowt a question as to its pro- } was to lock upthe houseatnight, with the assuranc 
y priety. is Bishhy i pthat he wo Tacion thei oo! himself, ‘and soon 

In a few*momtenté ‘after she left the room Bes#ié-| afterwards he and Bessie’ the room together. 


Mrs. Ashley saw the change in both those young 
faces, and her heart wept-tears of blood over the 
suffering she had been instrumental in inflicting upon 
them. 

Yet she never for one moment faltered in her re- 
solution to drive them into the toils her skill had pre- 
pared for.them. 

Frank hoarsely asked ; 

“What is tuis, Bessie?, Are .qur. plans, really 
betrayed te my. uncle; aud poor Evelyn. still im his 
ruthless power? Oh! how can I bear the thought 
of what.J have ybrought on her 2” 

Bessie, stroveto keep back her tears as she pitifully 
said: : 

“ Poor, Frank-—poor, cousin,,, you, are even more 
unhappy thant am, for tie,oue you love is held in 
durance. Vile, and you are powerless to help her.” 

* Bat L,will help her! .L will rescue her at all 
hazards,” he furiously cried... “I will brave my uncle, 
and conquer him. ,.1 will get an order from a,magis- 
trate for Evelyn's release from that wretched ‘den. ia 
which.be has. incarcerated, hev.; Low dase shestveat 
her as if she were his slave?” 

“ Dear Frank, dou’t talk so wildly. You can, do 
nothiog ;,agaiust. my father by violence, for the law 
gives him unlimitedauthority, over) Evelyn till slie is 
of age. Come, sit down. quietly,.and let nie tell you 
what happened this morning.” 

Fiuank submitied.to sit down, aud Bessie laid her 
hand on his to keep him in jis place till she related 
the occurrences.of-the day. Wien she.liad. finished, 
he said, ina, tone of bitter convietion: 

“ Minay was.in this room last night, Bessie, and to 
her weowe what we are now suffering, She must 
have overheard-us, or she would never have taken 
the part she did agajnst,us.” 

“Oh, Frank, don't. iusindate such a thing as that 
against Minny. Sle is.so anxious for us to secure 
matyrial prosperity by. the sacrifice.of what should be 
far more precious to.us, that.she will do anything 
that..ig fair .to ensure it; but she would never be 
capable of such dishqnour as that.” 

The listever winced at this generous defence; and 
Tvauk obstinately iusisted : 

“T believe she would. She has; some, reason that 
neither you nor I can fathom for urgiag onour union, 
repulsive as she knows it is to both of us. What is 
it to her whether we close poverty, or affluence? It 
is we who lave to:bear therills of tho first—not she. 
What I have heard about this codieil fills my mind 
witly vague suspicious, which I do, not like toentertaix 
of her, above ali women. Why was the knowledge of 
its existence so long withheld from-us, who were so 
vitaHy interested in it? and why did she not inform 
us of the capy inher possession at the, time sho told 
us of. the codi¢il?,. The conviction is forced on my 
mind that Mrs. Ashley is a schemer, aud a most dan- 
gerous one, for I am. afraid that she will stop at 
nothing to insure success to her own plans. With 
two such adversaries to déal with as your father and 








oped, either by persuasion or force, to bend the reso- 


my uucle. Oh, Evelyn,—my precious, sensitive 
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Minny, I begy. almost to despair of evading the bond | 
in which they ave so anxious to join us.” 

Bessie’s expressive face underwent many changes 
while Wentworth thus spoke, but she controlled her 
emotion, and replied : 

“T will never believe Minny capable of committing 
an uvprincipled action, Frank; and as to the com- 
bined power of which you speak, if you will be as 
true to yourself as I will prove to myself, it can never 
prevail. My mind is irrevocably made up never to 
give my hand to you, while my heart is devoted to 
another. I cannot marry Ernest ‘till Iam twenty- 
one, but I will hold myself free till then in spite of 
every persecution that may be brought to bear against 
me.” 

“And so would I,” he gloomily responded, “ if 
my own welfare only were at stake; but, oh! Bessie, 
the helpless and sensitive being whose life, or reason, 
may be sacrificed in this cruel struggle must be con- 
sidered by me before myself.’ If I consent to sacri- 
fice both you and myself to save her, you can hardly | 
blame me.” 

She regarded his agitated face with compassion, 
and after a pause replied : 

“T agree with you that something must be done 
for Evelyn as speedily as possible, for it will be death 
to her to be shut up in that gloomy tower witli a 
dying woman for her only companion, If all other 
means of softening my father fail, I give you leave to 
try submission. You may do so with impunity, for 
I declare to you that no power on earth shall! ever 
foree meto become your wife. If you can propitiate 
my father in any way, so as to gain freedom for 
Evelyn, do not hesitate to do so.” 

“Bessie, I am a selfish and hardhearted wretch, 
to speak as I did just now. I must think of you 
too, for you do not seem to think of yourself. T will 
reflect gn all this to-night, and by morning, perhaps, 
some plan of action may suggest itself which will 
enable us to overcome the diffichities in our way.’ 

“T trust so, Frank; but I am afraid it will bea 
hopeless undertaking. I must bid you good-night 
now, for I feel faint and ill with all I have gone 
through to-day.” 

She flitted from the room, 
immediately followed her. 

But before doing so, he tore aside the curtain from 
the recess in which Mrs. Ashley had lain perdu on 
the previous night, and savagely muttered : 

“Not there to night, t, Mrs. Ashley ; but I am certain 
you were there last night. I also believe that you 
have some deep motive for pushing us to the verge 


and Wentworth almost 











of desperation which is only known to yourself. God, 


(MRS, ASHLEY OVERREARS THE CONVERSATION OF BESSIE AND FRANK. ] 


who in his own good time brings ‘all ‘things’ to light, 
will yet unveil yours, Minny, and brirg you to ac- 
count for it, let it be what it may.” ' 

This idle menace, uttered in a moment of ‘intense 
exasperation, strack home to the listener's heart, and 
it was many moments before she could regain her 
scattered senses 6o far as ‘to rise atid leave her place 
of concealment. 

Mrs. Ashley had gained but two things by her 
long watch. 

Frank already considered the case as hopeless, and 
seemed ready to purchase forgiveness for’ Evelyn 
by consenting to anything Mr. Ashley might dictate ; 
but Bessie, with her ancurbed: spirit and fiery inde- 
pendence, was still unmanageable, nor could she find 
any further reasons to ufge on her to convince her of 
the necessity of obedience to her father’s will. 

Sick at heart, she retired to her room, and remained 
many hours wrapped in deep and bitter thought 
» before she sought her sleepless pillow. 

Her final resolution was to use all her art during 
the next week to bring the rebellious girl over. 

If she utterly failed, as a last an@® most terrible 
resource, she must throw herself upon the mercy of 
her daughter, avow the relationship‘in which they 


stood to each other, and ask, as the price of her own, 


safety, that Be-sie should bestow her hand on the 
heir of Squire Ashley, and thus legitimate her claim 
to the position she held in his family. 

The unhappy woman trembled in the presence of 


this necessity,-and blanched with dread at thethought 


of the bitter humiliation she must undergo in the 
presence of her daughter. 

Yet, as the days passed on, it seemed that ‘no other 
alternative would be left her. — - 

To her passionate appeais—her most forcible reason- 
ings— Bessie was apparently as unmoved as if made 
of marble. 

To ber tender entreaties she turned a deaf ear, and 
when patience was exhausted only-said : 

“F could not once have believed that you would ask 
me to do so shameful a thing as this, Minny.” 

Farther she would not speak, and in despair Mrs. 
Ashley was ready to give up the contest. 

During this time Frank held many interviews with 
his uncle, and ‘the ‘threats uttered by Mr. Ashley 
against Evelyn, the close imprisonment in which she 
was held, together with the fear which had seized on 
his imagination tliat her father meant to‘ drive her 
med,‘all acted on him and he formally consented to 
accept the hand of Bessie, provided Evelyn should be 
released, and nothing more‘said to her on the subject 
of the elopement they had planned. 











After the assurance with which Bessie closed her 
last interview with himself, Wentworth knew that 
there was liitle danger that he should be called on to 
ratify at the altar the consent thus wrung from him. 
So, in compliance with Bessie’s repeated commands, 
he left the onus of final refusal to fall on her, fully 
assured that she would never yield, and confident that 
the independent position ‘she held with reference to 
Mr. Aslley, would give her'an advantage which 
Evelyn did net possess. 

Mr. Ashley required from his nephew a written 
agreement to this effect, aud he-sent it over to Ashurst 
to be exhibited to the contumacious girl, iu the hope 
that it would prove'to her how small a chance 
remained to her to ‘maintain a‘ successful opposition 
to his wishes. 

Bessie read it, smiled bitterly, and said, im reply to 
Mrs. Ashley's renewed importunities : 

“T insisted that Frank should make such terms as 
would deliver Evelyn from the ‘persecutions of my 
father. He has obeyed me, and in so doing, gained 
allthat -we hoped for ; but his consent ‘to obey my 
father only strengthens and coafirms my own opposi- 
tion, Had Pratik believed that I could be induced to 
waver, he would never have yielded himself.” 

“ He is ungenerous to place'you in so painful a no- 
sition,” replied Mrs. Ashley, with emotion. “Oh, 
Bessie! ‘will nothing ‘move ‘you to save yourself, 
and——” 

The words died away on her white lips, and Bessie 
regarded her with compassionate surprise, as slice 
replied : 

“To save my sister, Frank had no other course left. 
T bade him take it myself. I have already said all 
that I cotild to convince youthat I will uot be crushed 
into submission, Minny, and I now most: solemnly 
declare that no power on earth'shall force me to give 
the hand that is pledged‘ to another'to Frank Went- 
worth. This is my ultimatum.‘ Mr. Ashley may do as 
he threatened, but he cannot compel me to take false 
votvs on my lips. I am’ in dire earnest about this, 
Minny, though it seems difficult to convince you that 
a girl like me can set herself so firmly in opposition 
to the wishes ef her friends. If I had been reared in 
habits of submission to my father, it might have been 
different, and I might have bent before his will, as poor 
Evelyn does; but he has'so’slight a claim on me that 
I searcely feel as if it invests him with paternal au- 
thority over me.” 

“ fustinct—iristinet,” ‘murmured Mrs, Ashley, in # 
wild manner, as she passed to and fro in front of he 
daughter, wringing her hands and weeping violently. 

(To be continued.) 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Cuapwicr. 
———_<>———_—__ 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

Why, how now! 

What seg you in those papers that you lose 

So much complexion? look ye, how they change, 

Their cheeks are paper.— Why, what read you there, 

That bath so cowarded and changed your blood 

Out of appearance ? Shakespeare. 

Tue Lady Geraldine proceeded to. act upon the 
programme she had formed, betraying neither by 
word nor manner the knowledge she had gained of 
her uncle’s cruel designs upon her life. On the 
morning subsequent to the interview which she had 
overheard, and which had revealed to her the cha- 
racters of the earland countess in their.true colours, 
she appeared at the breakfast-table with her usual 
health, andthe improvement in her appearance was 
marked by her relatives, who congratulated her upon 
it The maiden, received their expressions of joy 
with quiet gravity, and although they did not fail to 
notice the unwonted seriousness of her countenance 
they failed to ascribe it to its true cause. 

The maiden spent the day in. her own rooms, 
forcing herself to. appear in the drawing-room in 
the evening, where she was. entertained by the 
countess, who told her that the invitations for the 
ball had been sent, and that the various preparations 
forthe grand event were inj full progress, She was 
told what the countess intended wearing, aud was 
importuned to decide immediately upon her own 
dress, that the order might be sent to her dressmaker 
on the morrow. 

_Distasteful as was such.a subject to her at such a 
time, when one great. sentiment of horror pervaded 
ber whole being, the Lady Geraldine summoned all 
her calmness and resolution and conversed with the 
countess upon her costume, ‘etc. 

Atan early hour she retired to. her own rooms. 

The next morning, she felt. quite well again, 
the effects of the poison she had taken having 
given way under the vigorous treatment to which 
she had subjected herself. She. felt no more languor 
nor faintness, no ‘more quivering of the nerves, nor 
restlessness, and realized, with a thankful. heart, 
that she, had regained her usual strength and 
vigour. 

During! the. morning, the ceuntess sought her 
boudoir with asmall basket of choice fruits, which 
she proposed to share.with her. 





[GERALDINE IN THE LIBRARY. } 


“Tt seems so selfish to eat them alone, dear,” she 
said, explainingly, ‘and I know you are as fond of 
them as Iam. It did me good yesterday to see how 
you enjoyed your pear.” 

Geraldine did not wish to refuse the proffered 
fruit, lest she might awaken suspicion, so she took a 
peach that stood out very prominently, seemingly in- 
tended especially for her. 

A momentary glitter in the Italian’s eyes showed 
her that she had taken it. 

“T won't eat it now,” she said, carelessly, placing 
itin a Sévres dish near at hand. “I haven't much 
appetite at such an early hour.” 

The countess gave her a quick, sharp glance, which 
yielded to a smile of satisfactioa, as she became con- 
vinced that the maiden suspected nothing, and pur- 
posed eating it soon. 

“Do as you like, my dear,” she said, blandly. 
“You don’t know how happy I am—to change the 
subject—in .the happier relations that have arisen 
between us. Itis so pleasant to me to feel that in 
coming into my husband’s house, I have been so 
fortunatein. winning the-affection of his lovely niece. 
1 trust I have done so.” 

She paused, but Geraldine found it impossible to 
reply, so great washer abhorrence of the hypocritical 
woman before her. 

“Ah, [know I have!” said the Italian, attaching 
no importance to the maiden’s silence. “And I re- 
turn your affection, my dear. I was pleading with 
the earl in your behalf last evening, and I can see 
that he begins to relent towards Mr. Loraine!” 

Geraldine could hardly veil her disgust at these 
false assurances, and, to her great relief, the countess 
soon after withdrew, taking her dish of fruits with 
her. 

‘‘T wish the ball were come and gone,” thought 
Geraldine, on finding herself alone. ‘‘I can leave 
on the night of the festivities with dear Lady Rosen- 
bury, tell her all, and implore her to take me away 
from my uncle’s rench. If I were to go to her now, 
there would be so much scandal, particularly as we 
are almost on the eve of tle countess’s ball. Per- 
haps,” she added, “Lady Rosenbury might wish to 
take me to Scotland, and Walter might follow, when 
we could be married !” 

A delicate blush suffused her clear cheeks, and her 
eyes lighted up with an expression of tenderuess for 
her lover. 

“Tt will be pleasant to be under his protection,” 
she mused, “to be cared for, and shielded from all 
these harsh realities! Walter is so good, so true, so 
noble, that I cannot fail to speedily forget my uncle’s 
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wickedness and folly! How strange that Walter 
should have loved meso long and feared to tell me 
of his love! Dear, noble Walter!” 

There were happy tearsin the maiden's eyes ae 
she thought of her handsome, ardent young lover, and 
she lived over again, in thought, her brief interviews 
with him upon the shores of Ruck Land, particu- 
larly the one in which he had poured forth the story 
of his love for her, and she had eonfessed that that 
love was fully returned. 

In blissful memories like these, the Lady Geral- 
dine unconsciously forgot the perils which beset her 
daily path, perils which she did not wish as yet to 
reveal to Walter. 

At length, with a sigh she recalled her thoughts, 
and busied herself with affairs claiming immediate 
attention. 

At the dinner-table she again met her plotting 
relatives, and her manner was so subdued and quiet 
that the countess was convinced that she bad duly 
eaten the peach prepared for her—the peach that the 
Lady Geraldine had ordered her maid to throw unseen 
into the kitchen-fire ! 

“You do not look at all well, Geraldine,” she said, 
with assumed sympathy. “You are looking quite 
pale and languid !” 

The maiden felt no inclination to smile, although 
she knew that the pallor alluded to was more the 
illusion of the countess’s imagination and de: Fr: tlian 
a reality. 

“T think I will retire to my room immediately after 
dinner,” she replied. “I do not feel at all like sing- 
ing or conversing this evening.” 

The earl and his wife exchanged glances of satis- 
faction, and Mrs. Tomlins ventured to express her re- 
grets at the maiden’s indisposition, begging to be 
permitted to share her solitude. 

The Lady Geraldine yielded assent, and after the 
conclusion of the meal, retired to her own apart- 
ments, preparing to spend a pleasant evening with her 
companion. 

On the third day after, the countess, overjoyed at 
the apparent success of her schemes, resolved upon a 
change in her mode of giving the deadly drug, so 
that her suspicions might continue to sleep. After 
breakfast, therefore, the earl said: 

“Don't retire to your ‘rooms directly, Geraldine. 
You seem quite to have deserted us for a day or two. 
Come inte my library with your aunt. [t is but 
seldom you honour my sanctum with your presence.” 

“T would have visited you oftener iu your illness, 
uncle, if you would have admitted me,” returned 
the maiden. 
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“Ab, true. By the way, Geraldine, I had a 
sample of French wines sent me yesterday, which [ 
would like you to taste. You must have some wine 
that you like, for you are not looking well.” 

The maiden turned pale at tis announcement, 
seeing before heratrial she had not expected. She 
quietly proceeded to the library with her relatives, 
however, aud prepared to meetit with self-possession. 

That the wine was to be drugged she had no doubt, 
and that she would vot drink it she was determined. 

The earl bade her be seated and she obeyed) 
taking a seat ata little distance from the cuuntess 
and beyond her immediate observation. Her uncle 
then extracted the cork from @ botife that had been } 
opened before, and poured tor her a glass of \wine:™, 

Geraldine noticed that the countess até@the earl both 
drank wine from the same bottle as Sitat “offeted lier, 
and rightly concluded that the drugthad been pat 
into the wine-glass and not into the beverage itself. 

As ler relatives raised their glasses-to their lips)sbe }- 
dropped her handkerchief purposely, aud in, stooping 
forward to pick it up she spilled the contentsof her 
glass upon the bearth-rug. Shadiog the empty glass 
then from observation with herhandkerclrief slis lifted 
it to her lips, audithen placedit upon the table. 

The result of ieranowemente was that neither the 
ear) nor the countasiydoabite but that shie" had 
drunk the wine, amd?thep-redéwbled their attoutions. 
When she proposed! to, withdraw, the countess 
insisted upon ying) herupstairs, the real 
motiveof the Italianebeingymottomwakeu the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Tomlins-or the servants to the supposed 
fact that the Lady Geraldiwe's: illnesses increased 
after an interview with her relatives. 

They had scarcely: departed, when Julian, the page, 
entered with a lettewfor the Lady’Geraldine; which 
had just been left by the b. 

“You can leave’it, Julio” said the earl. “ Her 
ladyship will be.down direetly and I will give it her.” 

The page bowed, and left the room. 

The earl then took.up the letter supposing it to be 
from Walter Loraine, or Lady Rosenbury, bat the 
handwriting was that of neither 

It was crabbed and irregular, and looked like the 
production of a man long unaccustomed to the use of 
apen. Italso seemed disguised, for here and there, 
where less care had. beew shown, : the letters. were 
different!y shaped from the rest. 

As the ear] marked these, facts, he grew pale and 
seemet about to. experience a return of his late 
malady. 

His..guilty soul, ever on:the alert, ever, full of 
suspicion, had taken the. alarm fromthe simple address 
of that letter to his niece! 

With trembling ands; he: tore open the envelope, 
and he then seemed to devour the contents of the 
epistles, which in no.wise tended to reassare him, 

It was without address or signature, and, to the 
effect that if the Lady Geraldine Summers would be 
at a certain place, indicated, at five o'clock that after- 
noon she would meet au old. friend who would make 
important revelations to her affecting her whole future 
happiness. It prayed her to be restrained from this 
meeting by no fears whatever, but to bring her maid 
or compauion with her, and stated that the writer 
was an ol |. gentleman who had once known her. It 
eoncludediby a few mysterious allusions to the past, 
which would be better understood by the. Laly, 
Geraldive than any other, and added that he was,a 
firm friend of Walter Loraine, whom he praised 
fervently. 

When the earl had concluded its:penusal, he thrust 
i¢ into his pocket, and: crouched in his chair, pale 
aud trembling. 

“Tt must have been written: by. the—the lunatic,” 
he muttered, hoarsely. “Who else would, have 
written such a.letter? Yet how-cam it be. possible? 
Mure says the man is safe in his custody. .If not 
written by the prisomer, then it must have been 
written by some fniend whom he has made. I am 
standing upon unsafe ground. Mure is still in town, 
L know. 1 must see him immediately.” 

Going to his desk, he.hastily wrote a few. lives to 
his employe, senled aud; addressed the note, aud ther 
summoned his page to his presence. 

* Let duwn the shutters, Julian,” he said, hoarsely, 
“and turn on the gas. Quick! Aud then go with 
this letter with all speed !” 

Tle page ebeyed, darkening the windows and light- 
ing the gas, then departing with the note, while the 
earl cowered again in his chair, under a pile of shawls 
which seemed to hima sort of screen.and protection., 

The time that elapsed before the doctor's coming 
seomed a lapse of ages to his lordship, who pressed 
his hands to his side,as if to quell the tumult at his 
heart, and groaned bitterly 

But at length Mure made, nis appearance; and the 
ear} half-stasted up, exclaiming in a tone of relief: 

“Thank fate you have come, doctor! Lock the 
loor—lock both the dours, aud then come and sit 


‘hid 


by me- 
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Mure obeyed, soft'y turnin, the bolt of the door 
opening into the corridor, and then locking the one 
that led iato the room where Geraldine had listened 
to the interview her relatives when they 
were threatening her life. 

He then seated himself close to the earl, who ex- 
claimed : 

“Ithought you told me, Mure, that you had the 
lunatic all safe in your custody ?” 


The doctor started, and a look of alarm crossed liis }: 


e. 
“So I did, my lord,” he. began, (but then paused, 
complete the sentence. Ve 
“ he be in your keeping, how do you explain 
that lett#r?” cried the earl, producing the epistle ad- 
dressedito his niece. “It waa either written by him 


U 


or a. 
H Mitreddvked relieved at this statement, and carefully 


HFetter again and again. 
"gaid the earl, impatiently. 
88, my lord,” replied the doctor, cautiously, 
isiwithout date. It might have been written 
befoterwe captured himyorjit may have been written 


‘by /som®-person to whim le has communicated the fist 
truth. Again, it may have no reference to him what+) 

who | the *isiter; but he 
was once acquainted with the Lady Geraldiue, ani} ‘obtai 


ever. Itis, perhaps, the work of some person 
wishes to apply to her for assistance——” 

“But, in that case, why don't he come to the 
house ?” ' 

“Trae. Perhaps the best way towettle thegnatter 
would be¥er your lordship to keep the a 
made for your niece.” be ; 

“No,no! Sines the lunatic is ieie, I care nothing 
for this outsidet Do you see,any indications of his 
approachiug death? Yuu ber ray te” 

“Yes, my lord. I hagetdqne-methiiig yet. I have 
sent him back to t tmy keepers, and 
shall follow directly, form f putting ao 
end to all dangers of r i 
week I will retarn with tie 

The ear] expressed his 
and fluns off his shawls. 

“ About this letter, doctor?” he said. “The ap- 
pointment is made for the Spring Gardens. You had 
better go and see who it cau be that desires;an iuter- 
view with my niece outside her, guardian’s house. 
You. might even follow the person houie, if you 
thought‘such a step desirable.” 

The doctor assented, again glancing at the letter. 

He had been able to dispel tl.e earl's fears im regard 
to the authorship of the epistle by the false statement 
tliat the fugitive had been taken to Mure Hall. 

Knowing, however, that hé was~still at liberty, he 
had no.difficulty in traciug the letter ‘to hia, and he 
resolvéd to keép the appointment madé’ for the 
maiden. 

After an hour or more spent in’ restoring the earl’s 
equanimity, the doctor departed, full of elation at the 
elue he had gained to the fugitive, and resolving to 
follow it up to his capture. 

As he passed down the street, he had a few minutes’ 
conversation with the spy, who’ had continued to 
haunt the .vicinity since the disvppearance of the 
fugitive, and then resumed his cour%e. 

At the hour appointed by the writer of the letter, 
Dr. Mure was at the place mentioned, eagerly watch- 
ing for the appearance of his former~ptisoner. The 
ductor had changed his’ usual garments for a sports- 
man-like costume, ia order to -escape récognition 
from. the fugitive, but. the chatige only served ‘to: 
make him more conspicuous, it seuming so utterly 
incongruous with his looks. 

At,fivet his vigilance was fruitless, but finally his 
attention became attracted to a well-dressed gentle- 
man, wlio, leaning upon a stick, waswalking to aud 
fro, yet evidently desirous of avoiding observation. 

This. geutleman seemed to be expecting some one, 
and to be disappointed at that’ “some one’s” non~ 
arrival, and, after subjecting him-‘to # close scrutiuy, 
Dr. Mure became convineed that he was uo other than 
the fugitive himself skilfully disguised. 

But the fugitive was equally vigilant, and, at the 
same moment of his recognition by Mare, noticed the 
doctor and penetrated his disguise. 

Without a moment’s delay he turned and left the 
gardens at a swift pace, followed by his late gaoler. 

Mure saw the fugitive get into a cab and drive 
rapidly away, and he signalled’ another vehicle aud 
followed in pursuit. 

It is unnecessary to record the movements made by 
the fugitive to elude’ the observation of his enemy; 
how. he spent two full hours:in endeavouring to 
escape, and then, losing sight of the pursuing vehicle, 
dismissed his cab and proceeded homeward on-foot. 

He had gained his residence and rooms, ‘and was 
congratulating himself on bis fortunate escape, when, 
as he was about to let down, the sliutters, ne noticed 
aslinking figure on the opposite side’ of the street 
watching the:house attentively. 

{n that figure he again recognised Dr. Mure. 








“Tracked!” he ejaculated, sinking into a chair. 
“I thought I bad got rid.of him entirely. I must 
lose no time in escaping !” 

He lookéd through the shutters, watching the 
doctor for several minutes in silence, and soon became 
convinced from the actions of his enemy that his 
exact residence was unknown, the doctor regarding 
the several houses composing the block witi like 
serutiny. , 

While he looked the doctor crossed the street, en- 
ee the little yard; amd knocked cautiously at the 

r i 


The fugitive stele out into the corridor to listen, 
just as the landlady answered the knock. 

“IT beg your pardon, madam,” he heard Dr. Mure 
saying, blandly, “ but do you keep lodgers?” 

|“ NO, sir,” was the response, “ at least, only one. We 
haven'tjaccommodation for more than that.” 

“ Indeed!” 'teturned the doctor politely. “ I noticed 
your bilhon the door.” 

Aly) 1 forget, to take it off, sir,” answered the 
landlady; * Que maw lodger’s but just come, as I may 
sey, pir, and Pyeehad bavely time to arrange things 
ce.” Vip lad 
‘ ends» the conversation with 
ideaof leaving the house 
“iiforimation of: Which he 

‘against the door-post, 


“T am very sorry I'shoulti\have been too late for 
your ‘rooms, madam. is«neighbourhood and the 
houseitself would be sute fo,suit\ me. Is there any 
ee do you thinkpof your loiger’s departure 
soon ?” 

“Oh dear, no, I hope: not, sir,” said the landlady. 
“ Heis-a’ very nice lodger: and ‘\makos:no trouble 
whatever. He seemed a littls strange when he first 
came, but he's quite a gentleman, sir... So, you see, | 
can’t let the rooms at all.” aH 

With this dictum she bowed> the’ doctor’ out avd 
closed the door, Mure inwardly blessing her coumu- 
nicativéness, : 

‘Phe fugitive had heard allthis, and now stole back 
to the window, looking through the shutters. 

He saw his enemy hastening away at a swift pace, 
aud realized that he had gone to summon assistants 
to capture him, his landlady's statements having of 
course betrayed the secret of his hiding-place. 

Tle realization did not fora moment; deprive him 
of lis self-possession, he having acquired, during his 
few days of freedom, all the resolution and firmness 
necessary to establish his claims, and win back his 
lost heritage. 

Laying his purse upon ‘the table and taking there- 
from ouly a half-ctown ‘for nevessary cab hire, he 
donned his hat and left his rogm, hasteuiug from the 
house, , 

He paused a moment on the steps, but saw nothing 
of his enemies, aud with a quick, enetgetit step, be 
hurried through the nearest streets, not paasiug until 
far distant from his late lodgings. 

* By this time Mure is seeking me with his men 
and discovering that [have disappeared,” he mused, 
a smile playing about his lips. *‘ The purse | leit to 
pay for my ‘lodging and expeuses will’ show that 1 
have discovered his planus and civeamvented them.” 

Signalling a cab lie entered it, giving the address 
of a celebrated attorney to thedriver, aud then as he 
drove'away, he muttered : 

“Lo that letterjto her I gave him a last chance of 
settling the matter without scandal or trouble, It 
seems he opened the: letter,'as I half expected he 
would, and instead of‘ allowing: Ler to meet:me with 
propositions of ‘peace, be set that hound; Mare, upon 
my track, to: drag me back. to my prison. _I might 
have foreseen ith Thetime has now arrived for me 
toact'! Within an hour’ slall have taken steps to 
claim my rights; to proclaim the truth to the world, 
aud to’exact justice for those-who have ‘for so many 
years persecuted and tortured me.” 


he remarked ?) 


CHAPTER L. 
1 pry'thee take thy flugers froin my»throat; 
For though 1 am not splenetic and rash, 
Yet have Lin me thing dang Ni 
Which let thy wisdom. fear. Shakespeare 
NotwrrnstanviG his promise of a speedy visit to 
Walter's studio; Loraine confined himself for several 
days to thedeck ‘and cabin of the “ Retmorsefal Petrel,” 
and to the society of his congenial spirit, Jack Mar- 
low..' He shrank from:soon encountering the gaze of 
the young artist, partly because he had: lately had de- 
signs upon his life, partly,on account of the cruel 
wrong be had done him all his lifé,» and’ partly 
because he feared reproaches for having continued bis 
dissolute liebits, after receiving sucty excellent coun- 
sel and offers of assistance from Walter. 
So, in company with Jack Marlow, he remained om 








board the sloop, giving himself up to the pleasures of 
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eating and drinking, and listening to marvellous tales 
related by the seaman. 

A day or two after the cvents related in the preced- 
ing chapter, Loraine was in boastful mood, and 
sat on the deck of the little vessel, engaged in re- 
lating stories of his life in Australixto his admiring 
listener. His favourite subject appeared to be of 
diggers growing suddenly rich by finding enormous 
nuggets of gold, ‘and Jack was ud in his expressions 
of 8 
“Oh, "t's nothing,” sid Loraine, in an off-hand 
manner, “Thing’s common—common 'sdirt! Why, 
look me, my honest. frien’! Self-made man, ’self ! 
Jes’ look me!” 

The seaman obeyed, and: Loraine expanded his 
chest, clapping it with his) hands with an air of great 
self-importance, 

“Yes, Jack,” continued the owner, of the sloop, 
tipping back his hatand bracing, hisfeet upon the 
deck, while he directed an affeetionate:and mournfnl 
glance at his employe, ‘‘once was no better ’n you! 
Look me now !. Do's I’'vedone, m’ frien’! If liked, 
could ride in earriage every day, by side real lud! 
Could, really !” 

“Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Jack, greatly impressed 
with the grandeur of his employer, whose eccentrici- 
ties he,excused on'the ground of his belonging to the 
“quality.” . 

“Yes, possible! If wanted to, could live with hud, 
an’ drink bes’ wine every meal. Could have lot o’ 
rooms to ‘self, and dozen v'lets de shambers to wait 
‘pon me! Oan keepsecret, frien’ ?” 

The sailor replied in the affirmative, 

“ Then, le’m’ tell you,” said Loraine, confidentially, 
“my son’s a lud—real lud—none. ging’bread ’sto- 
cracy !” 

* Possible ?” ejaculated the seaman. ‘ Wal, [ ain’t 
prised. He looks a lord, every inch of him.” 

“Oh, you mean Waler?” exclaimed the owner of 
the sloop. “ Wal’er’s artic, not lud! Don’t mean 
Wal’er—but won’t say more—said too much ’ready !” 

“But if you can have all these things, sir, why 
don’t you ?” demanded the practical Jack. 

Loraine logked nonplassed, tipping his hat still 
further back, and assuming an air of profound re- 
flection. 

Jack repeated his question, and his employer then 
replied : 

“True enough, my frien’. 
look to. Will have ’em! 
now hd 

Refusing to answer another question of the seaman, 
Loraine’s manner became mysterious. and reserved, 
and he soon after went ashore, intent, as he said, on 
claiming his rights. 

As will be foreseen, he proceeded as rapidly as his 
condition would permit to!the ,esidence of Lord 
Fy SAB yp and demanded to seé his lordship without 
elay. 

Although, his appearance excited some mirth in the 
liveried servants who admitted him,, no one dared 
send him away, or be'rndeto bim, Rosenbury having 
given orders that his “late father's former gardiner” 
should be treated with great respect and consideration 
on account.of the late Mrs. Loraine’s faithful services 
to the family. . 

Tooks, the self-important valet, departed with the 
name of the. visitor, and speedily returned, saying 
that his lordship would see the person, 

Loraine followed the valet to Rosenbury’s smoking- 
room, aluxurious, nondescript apartment, where its 
owner was seated engaged in colouring a meerschaum, 
The visitor bowed several times, exclaiming in a tone 
of humility, intended for the ears of the valet : 

“ Happy see you,im'lud., Hope see you well. 
la’ship well!” 

The humble, respectful tone in which these words 
were uttered was marred by the series of significant 
winks he pvivately bestowed upon Rosenbury, as if 
wishing the latter to notice and admire his great 
cleverness, in diverting suspicion from their true re- 
lationship. 

Instead of haying the’effect intended, it incensed 
Rosenbury, who returnéd sharply : 

“Oh, it’s you, Loraine! I think ‘you presume 
on your lute wife’s devotion «to the family in 
coming to me so often. for aSsistance. ‘looks, you 
may go!” 

The valet had lingered, ‘affecting to be busy 
about the apartment, in order to leuru the business of 
the visitor, but on hearing this ¢ommind be reluc- 
tantly departed. 

Rosenbury then turned upon the still-bowing 
visitor, and safd angrily: 

. “Why didn’t you write and give me your address, 
instead of coming*hers to make’ gossip amongst the 
servants?” 

“Now, Raymon’,” said Loraine, with tearful re- 
proach,“ don't be hard on poor old father » 

“Stop!” commanded Raymond, ‘ Doa’t let me 
hear such an allusion from your }ips—you stupid !” 


You’ve more sense ’n 
This very day! Go 


Hope 





Loraine sat down, drew his handkerchief from his 
pocket, snd made a display of mandlin grief, mutter- 
ing that “the poet was right in'saying that a thank- 
less child was worse than a serpent’s tooth in one’s 
heel !”" 

“Oh, dear, dear!” he snivelled. “ Wouldn't b’lieved 
it! And Wal’er—poor injured Wal’er—is so good 
me! Wish——” 

He paused; leaving -his wish a matter of nncer- 
tainty. 

Rosenbury regarded him fora few moments with 
a clouded brow, and: then, commanding his temper, 
said more calmly: 

“ Don’t go on ‘in that way! Why not be sen- 
sible? Stop crying, and let us have a quiet talk 
together !” 

Loraine dried his tears, set his hat further back,.and 
prepared to’take his part in tie proposed conversation, 
with a comfortable conviction that his display of 
anguish ‘had softened Rosenbury's heart to a proper 
sense ofhis filial duty. 

“ Walter has returned from his involuntary voyage, 
I see,” said Raymond, after a brief pause. ‘‘ How did 
he escape your designs ?” 

* You've seen ‘lin?’ inquired Loraine, rather con- 
fusedly. “Truth ‘was, Raymon’, dragged him, av’ 
liked never come to ag’in. Poor Wal’er! Thought 
I'd killed him, an’ was goin* hang ’self! ‘Then he 
came to, an’ tol’ him——” 

“You told him the whole story!” interrupted 
Rosenbury. “You told him that [ had hired you 
to killhim! Don't deny it! He told mesohimself !” 

Loraine’s confasion deepened, and le muttered some 
unintelligible response. 

“ He told me he should be sdent, for Lady Rosen- 
bury’s sake!” continued Raymond, bitterly. “If you 
had kept your promise, he would have had a more 
potent reason for being sileut!” 

“ But Wal’er don’t ’spect the truth,” said Loraine, 
eagerly. ‘That is, he don't ‘spect that you're my 
son, you know, an’ that he’s the real lud Rose’b’y. 
He lays your hate to love of girl!” 

Rosenbury felt some relief at this assurance, 
although he had known the fact before from Walter's 
words and manner. He, of course, knew that if 
Walter had suspected his own identity, those suspicions 
would have been communicated to Lady Rosenbury 
long since, and he should have heard them from 
her. 

“ Well,” he said, niildly enough, “TI have no fears 
of his finding out..our. secret... You will be careful 
not. to reveal it for your own sake. But I wish you 
had given him no explanation—I wish, in fact, that 
you had kept your promise and. put him out of the 
way.” 

“No use frettin’ "bout it!” declared the visitor. 
“Why not forget all ‘bout. Wal’er, an’ cnjoy own 
prosperity ?” 

“] cannot forget him so. long as he stands in my 
way, as he now does!” answered Roseubury. “ Ile 
has won Lady Rosenbury’s love, but of that { suppose 
I have no right to complain—only she. intends to 
leave him her fortune!” 

“Does?” 

“Yes, and that is not all. 
jected by the Lady Geraldine, on his acconnt. 
him and I fear him. I wish he were dead!” 

Loraine moved about uneasily in his chair, not 
knowing what to reply. 

There was a brief silence, during which Rosenbury’s 
thoughts took a darker hue, and desperate schemes 
acquired strength in his mind. 

Ever since his last visit to the Earl of Montford 
the earl’s suggestions, in regard to getting rid of 
Walter Loraine, had rung in his ears, and he iad pon- 
dered the subject day and night, deriving enconrage- 
ment from tle fact that the earl lad advised him to 
adopt such a course, He had thought of a great 
nutuber of plans for destroying his rival, but he was 
too cowardly at heart to undertake anything that 
might prove his own ruin. 

He determined that Walter’s destruction should be 
accomplished by treachery. Wuiter and he, -having 
come te 4 rupture, he could not liepe to effect his 
death himself, but must depute somebody of whom 
the artist would be unsuspicious. 

The person whom he had thus chosen to be the in- 
strument of his purposes was Cclte Loraine. 

‘fo no other person would he dare confide his 
jwishes and schemes, but Loraiue being already iu 
jhiis power, would not dare resist his ‘will, he thought, 

‘When he spoke, at length, there was a lraskiness in 
his voice and agitation im’ his manner that evinced 
how terribly he was in earnest. 

“ Loraine,” he said, drawing nearer his guest, and 
pushing from him his fallen meerschaum, *‘1 have 
something of great importance to say to you. I want 
to speak to you of Walter!” 

“Of Wal’er? Well, goon!” 

“You made one attempt to remove him, and failed. 
You must try again. He must die!” 


I have been again re- 
I hate 








“Die, Raymon’! Wal'er die !” 

“Hush! Don't speak so loud! I tell you I cannot 
breathe:freely while he lives! He would rob me of her 
ladyship’s fortune, of the Laly Geraldine’s hand —~of 
everything I prize in this world! He may even find 
means of gaining your confilenee, when you. are 
under the influence of drink some time, and [ shall 
then be a beggar—a wretched, honseless, despised 
beggar! I tell you agair what I told you once be- 
fore, I shall not see one easy, happy moment while he 
lives !” 

He stopped to:regard tlie face of Loraine, and thea 
resumed. 

“The Earl of 
move Walter 

Loraine interrupted him with an exclamation of 
astonishment. 

“ He did, indeed, and he was right. I have thonght 
long on the matter and got over the squeamish- 
ness I felt at tirst in regard to such things. Walter 
endangers my happiness and he must die! I have 
made up my mind to it!” 

“No! no! Raymon’,” cried the visitor, in a voice of 
earnest entreaty. ‘ \Wal'er nerer meant to harm 
you! You don’ kwow how good heis. If yow touch 
him you injure yourself!” 

“T don’t intend doing it myself!” returned Rosen- 
bury, quietly. ‘* You must do it for me. You. have 
access to him, and you know he would suspect any 
professions of friendship | might make to him.” 

“T must do it!” exclaimed Loraine, quite sobered 
by fright. “I must kill Wal’er! Can’t doit, Ray- 
mon’. No use ask me. Oan’t and won't! Wal’er's 
been better to me thas you've ever been; given me 
money and good advice; wasn’t cross when I went in 
when girl was there and scared her away, nd forgave 
me when [ tried kill him! Won't injure hair his 
head !” 

Rosenbury flushed with anger at this decided re- 
sponse, aud answered: 

“Do you thiuk more of Walter than of your own 
son? You certainly seem to, by your refusal!” 

“Well, I cert’nly do!” declared Loraine, with 
dogged emphasis. ‘* What yowever done for me com- 
pared with what Wal'er’s dove? I was a fool, as 
you just called me, to ever do what did. If 
brought you up as son, you'd been mere gardener, 
nothing more, and might treated your old father de- 
cently! As ‘tis, you browbeat me for bein’ your 
father, no other reason, and throw me money 
jast keep tongue still as you'd throw bone to dog 
keep it from barkin.’ Uu'staud you perf'ely. And 
Wal’er, who’s my real lud, treats me with out’ard 
*spect, and’d do anything for me!” 

The ex-gardener concluded his speech with a sob 
that had in it real grief and heartfelt suffering. 

It was not so much because Raymond did. not. treat 
him well that he grieved, for he had very little 
fatherly affection for his real. son. In early -boyhood 
Raymond had ordered him about, treating him with 
overbearing superciliousness, as if he were an inferior 
being, and he bad resented those manifestations of his 
son’s nature, only comforting himself with the» reflec- 
tion that in due time, when he should lave declared 
his relationship to him, be would have a rich reward. 
But now that he bad returned, and made known his 
secret, he saw clearly that Raymond only endured bis 
occasional presence because he feared him, and that 
he gave him» money ouly to ensure. his continued 
silence. _ But allithis did not cause him one pang of 
suffering, bis son’s separation from him since his 
infancy having deadened all his paternal affection, so 
that he regarded him very nearly as a stranger. 

The cause of his grief was the contrast afforded by 
the generous, noble conduct of Walter, who had 
literally heaped kindnesses upon him. 

He had always loved Walter, whose bright, hand- 
some face liad, in ‘earlier years, elicited from him a 
remorseful tenderness, inuch as it had from Mrs. 
Loraine. 

‘'hese feelings had been dulled by his dissipated 
habits, and, whem he departed for Australia, he hoped 
amid new scenes to quiet the pangs of his) guilty 
conscience, and quite succeeded in the effart. 

Bat when he returned to his native land, aud beheld 
in Walter the image of the late Lord Rosenbury, his 
remorse was quickened, and he had since been en- 
during a terrible and continaed mental straggie. 

Something of this Raymond felt: as.be regardod 
his father, and his face clouded heawily, andi he said : 

“T have been obliged to ‘treat you coolly because of 
imy position and a fear of what the ‘world: smaynsay. 
‘But [ have felt kindiy towards: you all the while, and 
iwill soon give’you a proof of my good feelings, in 
contributing handsomely to your support. Yon 
placed me in this position, and I thiuk you ‘owe: it to 
me to make it more secure by removing ‘AValter 
entirely. I don't see why you didu’t get vid of Lim 
when an infant!” ‘ 

Loraine was shocked, and declared that there never 
was a time in his life whea-he would have destroyed 


Montford himself advised me to re- 
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his master’s son, and that when he took him from his 
rightful position he agreed with his wife to eare for 
and treat Walter as their noble nursling, while to the 
world he passed as their son. 

“And I’m not goin’ back on my word, now,” he 
added. “I’ve beenabad man, broke your mother’s 
heart, and married another woman in Australy, and I 
never made anything by my wickedness. It lef’ me 
poverty-stricken and with bad habits, but "thout a 
frien’ but Wal'er. I've ‘bout resolved turn over 
new leaf, an’ be somebody. Wal’er ‘il help me— 
promised he would. I never killed anybody, and I 
never will! If you want anybody do such. work for 
you, must get some one else. But I give you fair 
warnin’, no one’s to touch Wal’er!” 

“If you are going to turn over a new leaf, perhaps 
you'll begin by a confession ?” said Raymond, deadly 
pale, and with a menacing light in his eyes. 

“No, shan’t do tbat!” returned Loraine, with a 
heavy sigh. ‘Too late now to own totruth. You're 
safe, Raymon’, but joy yourself and let Wal’er ‘lone! 
It'd take something more’n or’nary to make me con- 
fess all and run risk trausportation. ‘Sides, I’ve no 
wish blig!t your prospects. But ene thing must be 
un’stood between you’n me—Wal'er must be lef’ ‘lone, 
to marry the girl, or do what he likes. Man can't 
have everything. You've got property and title, and 
ought to be contented !” 

‘This reasoning by no means suited Rosenbury. 
His intensely sellish nature desired to grasp every- 
thing that seemed to him valuable, and, as long as 
there remained one desired object beyond his reach, 
allthe rest seemed to him nearly valueless in com- 
parisen. 

“You can’t understand my feelings!” he said, with 
& lofty air. 
comprehension, 
foolishly on a subject you cannot comprehend. 
willing to give you anything you may demand for 
the service I require, and I shall not only be safer 
in Walter's death, but you also——” 

“i'm tired subject!” interrupted Loraine. “No | 
use saying more "bout it. Wouldn't kill Wal’er save | 
my neck from rope! Came here see you ‘bout ‘nother 
matter. Mus’ have my rights!” 

“ Your rights ?” 

“Cert'nly, Raymon’. What do you s'pose changed 
you and Wal’er for when botl babies? Why, so 
when you should grow up and be ludship I'd like live 
king! Time has come for me ‘joy myself. Like: 
luxuriesand pleuty money. Dou't like see son living 
as youdo, and poor old father no ‘count in the 
world and livin’ on son’s bounty. Short, Raymon’, 
I’m going to bring luggage to-morrow and move in. 
i mus’ have suite rooms, and v'let de shamber, like 
you have !” 

Rosenbury was frightened at this demand and the 
dogged resolution with which it was uttered. He es- 
sayed in vain to break the visitor’s determination, 
pleading with him to have patience and wait a little 
longer, and declaring that such a course would be 
sure to arouse the suspicions of Lady Rosenbury. 

“No such thing, Raymon’. Pass for one your 
‘countable whims. ‘Sure you I'll be credit to you. I 
want see something fashionable society. See no 
reason why shouldn't marry rich widow when my 
son’s aspiring to daughter and niece of earl” 

Raymond would have laughed at the absurdity of 
this aspiration had it not been too menacing to his 
own happiness. A cold perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead as he replied : 

“If you bave any fatherly feeling, think of | the 
position in which you would place me. I will give 
you money to go away a 

Loraine interrupted him by a peremptory refusal. 

“But I cannot have you here to-morrow, or at 
ali! On the day after to-morrow will be the earl’s 
ball " 

“ An’ I’m going toit!” 

Rosenbury was in despair. 

He argued, promised, threatened, and cajoled, by 
turns, but found Loraine obstinate and deaf to all his 
words, his visiior declaring that he had waited long 
enough for the reward of his crime, and should be no 
longer deprived of it. 

Loraine was unable to comprehend how his pre- 
sence at Rosenbury House could endanger RKay- 
moud’s position, and he regarded his son’s arguments 
as originating from a feeling of contempt for him, and 
such an emotion called up all his pride and self-asser- 
tion, as well as antagonistic feelings. 

If Rosenbury had hated Walter Loraine, he now 
regarded his own father with mingled terror and 
aversion, and darker thoughts than he had yet fostered 
gathered in his mind. He was even tempted to 
spring upon Loraine as he sat before hii, and put an 
end for ever to his demands an! claims. 

Conquering the impulse he essuyed again to argue 
the question. 

“No use, Raymon,” said 


and there’s no use in arguing so 


Loraine; “ you 
yme to-morrow.” 


mus 





“In fact, | am entirely beyond your ! 


lam |} 





manage the. matter, for I shall 


“If you mast, I suppose you must,” said Rosenbury; 
huskily ; “but give me a day longer to arrange the 
affair with Lady Rosenbury. I don’t know how I 
shall manage to gain her consent to your taking a 
seat at our table and becoming a member of our 
family—the thing is almost impossible! But I will 
make the effort, and come down to your sloop to- 
morrow afternoon about dark and tell you her 
decision.” 

“Very well. I'll come home with you, whether she 
consents or not. You can have to-morrow to argue 
with her.” 

“ You forget that this is her ladyship's house, and 
that if she refuses to receive you here, I cannot have 
you agajnst her will.” 

“TI forget nothing,” replied Loraine, significantly. 
“But I know that I’m as good as my own son, and 
that where he goes I can go. . Lady Rosenbury sup- 
poses you to be her son, and she cert’nly wouldn't 
refuse you such trifling request. If does, we must 
let her know her will ain't law always.” 

Seeing the unreasoning state of his father, Raymond 
dropped the subject, and remarked: 

“ Of course you'll have your seaman out of the way 
to-morrow? I shouldn't like him to overhear our 


conversation. 


Loraine did not notice the ill-repressed eagerness 
of lis son’s manner as he spoke, and replied: 

* Cert’nly, Raymon’, he shall be out the way. I'll 
send him ‘shore spend evening, an’ you ‘un Lill Lave 


| sloop ourselves.” 


A strangely dark expression flitted over Rosen bury’s 
face, aud he set his teeth firmly tegether in a way that 


| boded no good to the object of his reilections— 
| Loraine. 


The visitor arose to depart, well satisfied with the 
results of his mission, and said : 

* Now, min’, Raymon’, Wal'er’s not be touched by 
any body. Won't have hair his head harmed. When 
I come Ros'b'y House to live, shall have Wal'er here 
every day, to make up to him for what I| 'prived 
him.” 

With this he took his departure, and Iivsenbury 
muttered : 

“When you come here to live! Ab, when! It 
will be a Jong time first, 1 think, My visit to-morrow 
evening to that lonely sloop will not be without results 
very favourable to me.” 

(To be continued.) 


Sawinc Stone.—A uew apparatus has been in- 


troduced into Paris for sawing stone. Instead of the 
saw ordinarily employed, a disc of lead, kept well 
covered with emery, is used, ‘I'he lead is cast on a 
circular plate of cast-iron, of sufficient thickness and 
diameter, and pierced with holes, which, by means of 
the lead with which they become filled in the casting, 
unite together strongly the thin sheets of lead at its 
two sides, which are joined also at the circumference 
of the disc. The emery falls from a reservoir, above 
the disc, and the surplus is conveyed into a trough 
underneath, whence it is brought back to the vessel 
which feeds the disc. This apparatus is either moved 
on a carriage to the rock which is to be cut, or the 
block of stone is brought up to it on a carriage. A 
saw of this description, about 3ft. 6Giu. in diameter, 
driven by a four-horse power engine, was found to 
move through Carrara marble at tle rate of about 
2} in. per minute, aud through Normandy granite at 
the rate of nearly an inch in the same time; and the 
cost of cutting was scarcely one-sixth of that by 
tie ordinary method. 

Turkey Reartye in Fraxce.—The number of 
turkeys reared in the canton of Houdan is insiy- 
nificant when compared with that of fowls. ‘The hen- 
turkeys are especially employed in covering the ezgs 
of hens, in hatching them, and in then conducting to 
the fields these remarkable products, the deserved re- 
putation of which increases every day. The hen- 
turkey is generally a good conyeuse; and, while a hen 
can only cover twelve eggs, the hen-turkey sits on 
twenty-four. It is, then, quite exceptionally tliat M. 
Henry, a cultivator at Gambais, the most abundant 
centre in the canton of the production of fowls, has 
directed his care and attention to the breeding of tur- 
keys. The success which he has obtained is not less 
great than that which has crowned the efforts made to 
bring into a state of perfect purity the fine race of 
Houdan fowls. It is eighteen or twenty years since 
that Madame Heary—for it is to her, after all, that all 
the honour belongs—devoted herself to the rearing of 
fowls. By her experience—the fruit of her personal 
observations—she has been enabled to improve her 
products so as to render them worthy of the first re- 
wards. She has either presented them to the public 
eye fat, and ready to be delivered to commerce, or she 
has made them figure in the district exhibitions as 
producing animals remarkable for their fiue and noble 
carriage, their irreproachable plumage, aud_all the 
characteristics, in short, required to reuder them 





specimens. The turkeys excited..much interes 
on the part of visitors, who were astonished 
the richness of their plumage and the development of 
their forms, when they were exhibited at the dis- 
trict State agricultural show held last year at Ver- 
sailles. Itis by a carefully studied system of selection 
that the Gambais farm has obtained, and _ still obtains, 
these magnificent specimens. The number of eggs 
covered every year is limited to two hundred; and 
the number of the specimens reared is limited to 
seventy or eighty. 








THEORY OF GOSSIP. 


WE are often asked: “ What is gossip?” We an- 
swer, in a general way, that it is talking of persons 
rather than things. 

Nothing shows the paucity of ideas more than this 
talking about the affairs of your neighbours. It is 
not only malicious people who origivate scandal, it is 
narrow-minded people, ignorant people, stupid people. 
Persons of culture and intelligence are not so hard 
run for top*cs of conversation. They can usually 
find sumething to say about art, literature, fashion or 
society. 

The moment people begin to talk of their neigh- 
bours—of persons rather than things—they: are apt 
to degenerate into scandal; for where one speaks ot 
the virtues of an. acquaintance, a dozen expatiate 
on his or her shortcomings. 

And this brings us to speak of real culture, or what 
we consider to be such, at least. A cultivated person, 
in the highest sense of the term, is not merely oue 
who can talk of books, pictures, and other elevated 
subjects Of human interest. 

‘lo be thoroughly cultivated, the heart, as well as 

the intellect, should be refined and enlarged. Sonie- 
times we see women) who, without ‘education, yet 
having been born amiable, are never guilty oj 
sOSsIp. 
4 Again, we see women, not naturally amiable, whom 
education has taught to talk of things, not of persous 
The perfect woman, in this respect, is one who is 
both amiable and educated. But education doves 
not always elevate people above the regions vi 
gossip. 

A really bad heart is always malicious. The bes 
advice we can give is the homely old adage: “ Miud 
your own business.” 

When a person entertains you with spicy ridicule 
of his or her friends, “showing up” their various 
imperfections and weaknesses, take your hat and 
go. 
If you need any comfort, there will be sufficient in 
the fact that you will undoubtedly furnish your share 
of amusement to the nextarrival. Seal your ears to 
all such ‘‘ confidences.” 

Very few of us ever know the whole truth about 
anything concerning a neighbour; and to speak of 
his or her conduct is usually to run the risk of being 
unjust. Much less should we talk of the motives of 
others. Very few of us know eur own motives, and 
to venture on discussing a neighbour's motives is 
obpayetenpertianene: and often a real crime. 

Es 

A parry of pilots while receutly out in the Bay of 
Hartlepool, for the purpose of weighing lost anchors, 
hauled up a relic of ancient navigation. This was a 
fragment of an anchor, which had evidently lain for cen- 
turies in the position from which the pilots retnoved it. 
Its original dimensions could not have been very s: al! 
as upwards of eight feet of the shank, and the while 
of the flukes (nearly three feet apart) are still iu ex- 
istence. It was overgrown with muscles and otlier 
shell-fish, and cavered with hard nodules and pebbles, 
which seemed to be incorporated with the underlying 
skeleton of oxydised iron, and had no doubt contri- 
buted to preserve the original shape of the ancient 
and interesting relic. 

Tue CasuaL Poor Now axp Tuenx.—The door 
was opened, and the master and. a couple of his off- 
cials made rapid selections from a dreadfully eager 
crowd of cold aud hungry men, women, and children, 
who surged and struggled around the doorway, their 
pinched cheeks and awfully anxious eyes bearing 
unfailing testimony to their dire necessity. Cries of 
“Do, for God’s sake, take.me in, sir!”’—“ I've never 
been here before, sir; I’ve not, iadeed!”—*‘‘ Pray let 
me in, my dear, kind master!” made up a pitiful 
chorus, until “ Quite full—shut up!” was methodically 
shouted from within, when the harsh, cracked voices 
subsided into a despairing wail of sobs and groans, 
which, penetrating the closed doors and curtained 
windows, was heard with horrible distinctness where 
we sat. In those days a workhouse was to the casual 
pauper a lottery, in which there were fewer prizes 
than blanks, for the Houseless Poor Act was in its 
infancy, aud the necessity of obeying its provisions 
had net been brought home to the guardiaus, 1 de- 
voted that wet and bitter night to ascertaining what 
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=> 
became of the poor creatures I had seen rejected at the 
workhouse door; and while some succeeded in begging 
afew pence from passers-by whcrewith to purchase 
shelter, the morning dawned upon thirteen outcasts, 
who were still lying upon the slimy pavement, house- 
less, helpless, and forlorn. 1am proud to know that 
the account I wrote of this sad experience attracted 
the attention of the authoritics, that an official visit 
was paid to the workhouse referted to within a few 
hours .of the publication of my narrative, and that 
those concerned were effectually warned of the risk 
they ran of openly defying the law. Let it be borne 
in wind that such a scene as I have described was of 
common occurrence eighteen months ago, and is now 
impossible, and the task of remedying remaining evils 
will appear an easy one.—J. C. Parkinson, in the Fort- 
nightly Review. 


MURIEL QUINELL 


Aw oval miniature in a purple velvet case; a like- 
ness of a beautiful young girl, printed onivory. The 
hair was of fine dun gold, falling in loose, light curls; 
the eyes of, wonderful, entrancing blue; and the 
complexion the most perfect piece of colouring I ever 
gaw. So it seemed to me then, and it does now, 
when I steal glimpses of that lovely picture. 

Dr. Wilfred Crommelin shut the case with a force 
that made the spring snap with a sharp click. Then 
he leaned back in his chair and rested his feet on 
apother—we all did exactly as we liked at Esturere, 
without regard to etiquette. Horace gave the fire a 
vigorous poke, sending a shower of sparks up the 
chimney, and a few out in the room, and then settled 
himself in an attitude of expectancy. Laura and I 
merely looked up. 

“Yes: one comes across curivus things in the 
practice,” Wilfred began, in a musing fashion. * This 
sturmy night is just the time for a story of diablerie, 
so you may have it.” 

THE DOCTOR’s STORY. 

Thirty years ago I was a young pliysiciau just look- 
ing about for a place in which to set up my houschold 
guods, and try the fates. I had a moderate income of 
my own, enough to keep me from starving and allow 
me an occasional creaam—my chief form of dissipa- 
tion. 

I looked over the papers every day to find an 
advertisement of “ A Room Suitable for a Physician,” 
and after visiting several, hit upon one that seemed 
just the thing. 

It was in a quiet, rather aristocratic neighbourhood, 
where the people owned their own houses, mostly. 
There was a square, heavy, old-fashioued doorplate, 
with the’name, in Oi English Text, ‘‘Wairen.” The 
room to let was a high basement, large and inviting, 
for everything around was scrupulously clean. 

Mrs. Warren was about fifty, a sensible, motherly 
looking woman, with a low, pleasant voice. Indeed, 
I was wonderfully drawn to herin that first interview. 
Thad lost my own mother early in life, and having 
no sisters had, of course, no female confidants. But 
I thought thev, if ever I wanted a friend iu any diffi- 
ol, where & woman could assist me, I should apply 
to her. 

How little I dreamed of the manner in which that 
resolyeewas to be put into execution! 

The house was two and a half stories. I may as 
well describe all its inmates. Mrs. Warren ha.) the 
back basement, the parlours, and part of the attic. 
Her income was rather straitened, and, by degrees, 
she had let part of her house in order to add to it. A 
poor relative, apparently of her own age, but not 
nearly so well preserved, assisted her in the house- 
hold duties of this comfortable home. The second 
floor was let to an invalid lady, with a widowed 
daughter, no longer young, who supported herself by 
colouring prints for booksellers and picture-dealers. 
They had evidently seen better days, and were of the 
class denominated “ proud.” So you. may imagine 
the whole house was quiet, orthodox, and respectale; 
aplace justto my taste. No one meddled with me, 
and I returned the compliment. 

I liked my new quarters famously. Beside the 
office, there was asmall, dark apartment, out of which 
I manufactured.a very cosy dressing-room. 

Ihad some fine tastes, and had met with several 
curiosities and valuables in. the way of art, so that my 
room was quite adorned by them. 

Tle grate fire was a continual source of enjoy- 
ment, and now and then Louis came to pass the night 
with me. 

The dreary months of that winter passed in a most 
delightful fashion, and I made slow. but satisfactory 
progress in gaining. a practice. 

One bitter, blustering, sleety March night, just as I 
was in the midst of an article on, some new disco- 
veries, and enjoying the warmth aud comfort of my 
own fireside, my bell was pulled vivlently. 





Not being able to afford an office-boy, I shrugged 
my shoulders, contracted my brows ominously, and 
opened the door with a stern inquiry on my lips. 

Before it could be uttered, however, a quick and not 
unpleasant voice exclaimed : 

“IT want you immediately, doctor. Bring your 
most powerful stimulants. There is uot a moment to 
lose.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“A young lady is dying. It is necessary for 
several reasons that she should be kept alive an hour 
or two longer. She wishes it. I have a carriage here 
at the door.” 

The speaker was a tall, rather fine-looking man, of 
thirty or thereabouts. 

I was interested immediately ; threw off my study- 
gown and slippers, and followed him at once. 

The carriage. stood two doors further down the 
street. 

We entered it, and were driven rapidly. 

My companion was silent; and, when I began to 
collect my senses, I noticed that we turned many 
corners. 

It was so dark that I could not distinguish any 
familiar locality, though there was hardly a street 
in London that I did not know. 

When we alighted I took out my watch and found 
that we had ridden just fifteen minutes, though it 
seemed at least half an hour. 

‘There was a row of houses, a)] about alike. The 
one we entered stood in the middle, as nearly as | 
could judge. I was ushered into a handsome roum, 
and my guide said, hurriedly, 

* Excuse me for a momeut; I will announce your 
arrival.” 

ThenI was left to myself. 
lamp burned dimly. 

There was something weird and altogether out of 
the common order of things in this affair; some 
mystery certainly. I had no more idea what part of 
the city I might be in thau a clild. 

“ Now, doctor.” 

I rose at the summons, and followed my guide up 
a flight of stairs to a room directly over the, parlour, 
There was an air of elegance about all“the appoint- 
ments. With my senses sharpened into an almost 
electric state, I noted everything, éven to the 
girandoles and a little bust of Prosezpine on the 
mantel. 

There were four persons in the room,—a sharp- 
faced, elderly gentleman, with keen, restless eyes, 
and thin, compressed lips—the kind of a person one 
instinctively shrinks from; another, rather stout and 
florid, with an apprehensive expression and hesitating 
manner, stood with hands clasped, and gazing ques- 
tioningly into every face. On the bed and at its side 
were two different types of beautiful women. I shall 
describe the latter first. She was tall, elegantly 
formed, with those graceful, willowy movements so 
enchanting in themselves. Her hair and eyes were 
as black as midni;ht; her complexion a pale, clear 
olive, relieved by brilliant scarlet lips, and a flush on 
her cheek like the tint of a ripe peach. | She was too 
beautiful; she filled the room with a sense of oppres - 
sion, like the perfumes of some strange oricutal 
exotics that I have occasionally met with. Uncoa- 
sciously she took me back to the days of sorcery and 
witchcraft, to stories of weird eastern superstitions. 

I thought at my first glance that the occupant of 
the couch was dead. It was the original of this 
picture—Muriel Quinell. If you could have seen her 
as I did then—her face like marble, her golden hair 
floating over the pillow, the sweet mouth rigid, but 
still so inexpressibly lovely, the little hands lying 
listless over the sheet, like carven alabaster. I drew 
in astrange, bewildered breath, and asked myself ifit 
was not a dream. 

“She is still alive,” said the watcher, as if I had 
asked a question. “You must restore ler to con- 
sciousness.” 

“One moment,” said my guide, ‘ Doctor, please 
assure these gentlemen that there is not the slightest 
collusion between us. Have you ever seen me be- 
fore? Do you know who I am?” 

“ You are a perfect stranger to me,” I replied. I 
do not even know the name of my patient, or any one 
present.” 

“That will do. Now we will withdraw, gentle- 
men ;” and, leading the way, I was left alone with 
the two women, 

“You will restore her to consciousness,” the 
watcher said, imploriagly, “if only for teu minutes ? 
lt is so necessary, and she wished it. See, her heart 
beats.” 

What a wonderful voice the woman had!. So 
deep, so subtle and melodious! - It thrilled me. 

I made a hasty examination,. She certainly was 
not dead ;.but I was puzzled to find any clew to her 
present:state, as it. had few symptoms of catalepsy. 
She was, thin, and showed marks of illness, but her 
coluplexiuu was rewarkebly transparent. 


The light of an astral 





“What has been the nature of her disease, and how 
long has it affected her ?” I asked, briefly. 

“Oh! consumption. We have expected her death for 
the last fortnight. The young gentleman is her lover, 
and she could not be married until she was eighteen, 
which was an hour or two ago. Oh, save her for that 
at least! It was her wish.” 

I was strangely interested in the girl, and deter- 
mined that she, at least, should have fair play. Her 
companion was wonderfully calm and tranquil. 

The fair girl's death would certainly not be an 
afllictive event to her; indeed, I thought herabsolutely 
heartless about it. But she was more than interested 
in having the marriage take place. 

I tried restoratives, stimulants. She breathed, and 
opened her eyes, then relapsed into her former state. 
It was not the result of any disease I had ever known. 
After a little I began to feel afraid of having her die 
while in my hands. 

I learned her regular plysician was out of town, 
and a seuse of my strange situation rendered medoubly 
anxious and careful. 

At length, as 1 was about to despair, I bethought 
me of a little case of vials I bad in my pocket. It 
belonged to Louis Bartholdy. 

About a year before this a very curious case of poi- 
soning had come under his notice, and with one of 
his fervent impulses he had taken up the subject of 
toxicology. 

Ile had discovered various subtle poisons and their 
autidotes. Some of these he had been explaining to me 
a few evenings previously when he mislaid the case, 
aud thus accidentally left it. It contained several 
powerful tests and antidotes. 

I had no time to consider whether this was a case 
of poisoning or not, but it certainly appeared similar to 
sume symptoms he had described. 

I wok out the case with a strange sensation. If 
this girl’s death should be the result of my experi 
ment! But it seemed she must dic in any event. If 
Icould send for Barthuldy—but, no; whatever could 
be done must be doue immediately. 

I lifted the tiny vial out of its velvet bed, held it up 
to the light. 

‘The clear amber liquor sparkled as if it had been 
charged with grains of gold. 

I dropped a little iu a wineglass, and added some 
water, then literally poured a teaspoonful dowu my 
patient’s throat, and waited in the most sickeuing 
anxiety. 

All the time that weird, wonderful wo:uan was 
watching me, 

I declare I felt almost afraid of being charmed or 
mesmerised. 

The antidote soon took effect. I notived tremors 
flashing through her pulses, and the languid veins 
starting into action as if by electricity. 

I administered it again, and then for the third time, 
and finally my patient uttered a few bewilderiug 
words. 

“ She will live,” said her attendant; yet there was 
no joy in the tone, sweet as the voico was. Then, 
bending over the bed, she murmured: 

“ Muriel, darling, arouse, and remember what you 
wanted to do. ‘he minister is here, and Harold 
more than auxious. We thought you were quite 
gone, and this rally is only temporary. Shall I call 
them in?” 

She glauced about dreamily. 
suddenly, she exclaimed : 

“ Where is Harold? I must seo him. 
married?” 

No; you fainted just at the moment. 
she called, opening the door 

He answered the summons, the youngest of tho 
three men, the one who had brought me hither. 

Muriel stretched out her arms towards him, and the 
next instant was pillowed on his bosom, uttering u 
little convulsive ery. 

“I feel so strong!” she began. “ Yes, let tho mar- 
riage. goon. Where is my guardian?” 

I glanced up at Althea, as I learned afterwards was 
her name. 

Something in her face almost struck me dumb. 

Her hands were tightly clenched, ber teeth set to- 
gether, and her eyes fixed on the lovers clasped iv 
each other’s arms. 

She hated one or both mortally, and such a woman's 
hate was not a thing to bo despised, 

I was growing stunned with this oppressive sense 
of mystery. 

She checked herself suddenly, and. summoued the 
others. 

I remarked then that Muriel was. dressed in some 
soft white robe, with an abuudance of laces. 

Harold raised her, and supported her with his arm. 
And yet his love seemed apathetical to me. 

“Are you ready, dearest?” he asked., 

“Yes,” the sweet lips murmured. 

Altiea stood beside her; ,the stout maa, « clergy- 
in frout. ‘Che other, with almos 
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a scowl, leaned his arm on the mantel-piece. I found 
my tengue. 

“Tf ] am to be witness to'this marriage,” I began, 
“T-want to be assured that all is fair and honouratle. 
I confess my suspicions have been excited 

Theeyes of Althea, and those of Muriel's guardian, 
were fixed upon mo in such a manner that I faltered 
and paused—I, who had hitherto prided myself on 
my daring and self-possession. Harold spoke up: 

“I suppose it does seem a trifle mysterious to a 
stranger, but the facts are. simply these. This young 
lady, by the will of her fatier, could not marry until 
she was cighteerw. Her euardian is present to see that 
the marrisge does not take place a moment too soon. 
He is perfectly satisfied with the present proceedings, 
I believe. The lady, as you see, is in tle final stages 
of consumption, and but for your timely assistance 
would have been dead ere this. The rest—whether 
she wishes to marry me or not—she can best 
answer.’ 

“Yes, I do—I do!” and she clung to him with 
frantic, trembling eagerness. 

I bowed. The ceremony was gone through with. 
Harold's words and behaviour grated horribly on my 
senses. 

3ut he kissed her fondly, as she lay, half exhausted, 
in his arms. 

“Oh!” she murmured, “if I could only live! 
so hard to die.” 

“I do not see the slightest necessity for your dying, 
at present,” I said, firmly. “I think, by julicious 
treatment, the disease may be overcome. If you could 
bear the fatigue of a journey, I should advise you and 
your husband to leave this place immediately.” 

I cannot describe the look in Althea’s eyes. 
new husband turned to me, and said— 

“Suppose you leave her something, 
physician will be back to-morrow, we expect, and if 
we should need your services again, I will call. Iam 
under a thousand obligations to you, now; but one 
more—will you sign your name as witness to this ?” 

The guardian frowned. I did as requested. They 
all stood aside, as if to make room for me to go out. 

I had no excuse for remaining ; so giving my direc- 
tions, I turned to Muriel, clasped her hands, and 
glanced once into her eyes. I felt asif I could clasp 
her to my heart, and take her away from them all. 
But why should 1? She was happy. 

Harold accompanied me to tie hall door, voluble 
in his expressions of gratitude. It was storming 
fearfully now. The carriage stood at the elige of the 
sidewalk. He crowded something into’ my hand; 
and, without glancing at it, 1 stepped imto the 
vehicle. I afterwards found it was a twenty pound 
note. When I began to recover a little from my sur- 
prise, I made a violent effort to stop the driver and 
inquire what street we werein- ‘hen I asked what 
street we had started from. 

“ Varick,” was the laconic answer. 

But I felt convinced that we had not started from 
Varick Street, or else that the driver had been in- 
structed to confuse me by a variety of turns. 
evident my patient’s friends had a secret, and were 
resolved to keep it. And then I felt angry with 
myself to think I had learned so little about them. 
Of the whole party I knew bnt tliree Cliristian 
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The 


doctor ? 


It wanted a quarter to eleven when [ reached home. | 


No one else came to disturb me that night, though it 
was a long while before I fell asleep. 

My first business the next morning was: to find 
Bartholdy and relate the incident to him. He was 
still more interested in it than I, and blamed me 
for not preserving some clew to the strange affair. 

I wondered how I could have been so blind. We 
agreed to watch all the papers; and, as Muriel was an 
unusual name, if we saw it in the list of deaths, mike 
some inquiries about the person. I offered him his 
little case of vials. 

“No, keep it; you may be called upon again,” he 
said. 

[ almost expected to be. I remained in every 
evening, but no summons*came. I did not fee 
Muriel’s death in any paper. On the fifth day I met 
Bartholdy. 

“Come to my room, to-night,” he exclaimed. 
have been promised a splendid body for dissection. 

His ‘room was in a row of buildings devoted to 
various experimental purposes. Physivians and che- 
mists had private apartments here ; and the janitor, a 
discreet man, attended to his business, asked nv ques- 
tions, and verrtured no remarks. 

I left home rather unwillingly, I confess,-yet I'went 
quite early. We enjoyed a good cizar, and indulged 
in sundry speculations upon my mystery, as we had 
christened it. Presently the heavy tread of two men 
lumbering up the stairs aroused us. Bartholdy opened 
the door, and they entered, depositing their burden 
upon @ long table that stood near. I could not help 
shivering, alchongh I had grown used to such thinzs. 
We talked a littie with the men in a low tone, paid 

vem, and sent them away. 
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“This is the body of a young girl of the better 
| class, who died of consumption, aged eighteen-if those 
| fellows do not lie. But we can soon see.” 

lrose and approached him, as he was unwinding a, 
course blanket. A gleam‘of golden hair caught my 
eyes. 

“What a beautiful cirl!” was his exclamation. 

“Good heavens!” I said, “ it is’ Muriel !” 

I took the hand in mine; it was cold, but not very 
rigid. ‘The eyes were open, and still brilliant. 

“She isn’t dead,” I said, in a strangling ‘voice. 
“Here, take your antidotes, and try with all your 
skill. She-must live-again.” 

“ He took her up tenderly, and placed her on a table 
immediately under the light. 
a portion of the clothes, he applied bis ear to her 
heart. ‘Great drops of perspiration stood on my fore- 
head. 

“ ¥es,” he began, slowly, “‘ you are right. ‘There is 
a faint and infrequent pulsation. Life is not extinct, 
but held in thrall by some powerful agent. Give me 
the casé. Which vial did you use?” 

I took out the one. I even prepared the remedy, 
while he stood holding the fair head, the long, golden 
curls streaming over his coatsleeve. He moved as if 
in a trance, his eyes never wandering from her face 
I thought it his interest in science, blind tnat I was. 

Her restoration tvok much longer than at the pre- 
vious time. Indeed, after an hour or two, Bartholdy 
began to question whether it would be possible to 
save her. Life seemed so very faint and uncertain. 

We worked until the grey dawn was coming up in 
the eastern skies, and the light of the ‘new-born day 
gave the gas-flame a sickly and spectral glare. 

Bartbholdy had rolled up the blanket, and, spreading 
his handkerchief over it, improvised a pillow for her. 
He was very gentle in all his movements. | 'Tender- 
ness and grace were natural to him. 

“The puzzle is, what to do with her,” he began, in 
a low tone, as we huddled over the stove, cool from 
the reaction of excitement. “That she has nearly 
| been the victim of poison is certain, but the authors 
of her strange mischance evidently arranged their 
business with great care. We can find out some- 
thing doubtless from the men who brought her here ; 
but my impression is, to return her to such friends 
would be exposing her to new dangers. Of course 
we can take her to the hospital; but, tetell the truth, 
Will, I hate to make such a stir about her, and 
expose her to idle and curious questioning. Fd like 
to hear her story before I did anything. But we 
can’t keep her here; besides, she needs a woman's 
tenderest care and interest, not the careless attention 
of a paid nurse. If we knew some kiud, good person 
who would receive her; but I believe L haven't a 
single female friend I could apply to in this emer- 
gency. How is it with you?” 

I thought of Mrs. Warren atonce. It was so quiet 
there, so removed from any atmosphere of gossip or 
suspicion. I felt almost certain that Mrs. Warren 
would take her, on proper explanation, and then we 
sion! ! both be able to watch her convalescence. 

I could not bear to think of her being beyond my 
immediate supervision. So, after a little consideration, 
| Limparted my plan to Bartholdy. 





.| It was to tke her to my office immediately, and 


| trust to the story having the right effect wpon Mrs. 
| Warren. 
| “Excellent,” he safd. 
| diately.” 
I did not’ question, but obeyed, really glad, after 
| such a night of excitement, to breathe the pure, fresh 
air. Fconeluded not to have a driver; and motntiig 
| the box, performed the duties myself. 
Bartholdy wrapped Muriel in the blanket and ‘an 
| old cloak, and carried her downstairs. She seemed 
| scarce ly conscious, and too much exhausted to express 
any dissent or curiosity. I assisted them ‘into tlie 
coach; Bartholdy held her partly in ‘his arnis. Then 
we drove slowly to my office. 

No one wasastir in the quiet neighbourhood. We laid 
her on my sofa, and both drew a long breath of relief. 
All this time she had not once recognized me; indeed, 
her faculties were inthat dormant:state hardly allowing 
of her noticing anything. Her respirations were more 
regular and stronger, a hopeful sign. 

‘Mrs. Warren came down stairs presently. I -way- 
laid herin the hall, and told her the story —or-at least 
as much as-was necessary—that we had resuscitated the 
body of a’ young girl brought for diseection ; ‘and, 
knowing nothing about her friends, had brouglit her 
there for the present. 

I appealed to hersympathy, and not vainly. I think, 
too, se was pleased witlr my confidence. “And: when 


“Go for a coach imme- 


less girl instantly. 
‘Lhe lower back parlour, used foran occasional guest- 
chamber, was prepared ‘for her; and,’ with 


ably in the bed. ‘Bartholdy prepared her~ medicine, 
and gave directions, and then we left her to silence. 





Then, pushing away | 


she came to see Muriel, her heart warmed to the help-, 


Mrs. | 
Warren’s kind offices,‘she was soon placed comfort=) 


I went out for some breakfast, had a good refreshing 
walk, returned, and slept till nearly noon. 

Early in the evening Louis Bartholay made his ap. 
pearance. Muriel was quiet, and had ‘some fever, 
He predicted a low, nervous fever, that 'mitht assume 
congestion. Her life was not ‘by “any ‘means 
certain, though it was in no immediate danger. Woe 
adjourned to my office for the womanish comfort of a 
“ good talk.” I cannot describe to'you-how ‘intensely 
we were interested in’ this poor eliild. Louis hai 
seen the men who-exhumed ‘the’ body, - They knew 
nothing more'than that the girl had been just’ buried, 
that the certificate had given her age as éigliteen, her 
name as Muriel Ormsby. By dint of visiting one anj 
another,—and of course inquiries had to be conducted 
with great carefulness,—he learned she had been in 
a decline for xbout two months; that she had been 





married just previous to her death; -and that her 
home for several years had been with a relative, who 
was her guardian. There was residing in the family 
another ward, Althea Dalziel: Itwas a cousin of this 
ward who had married Mariel—Harold Ormsby. 

“Do you think he really loved her?” Louis asked. 

“T cannot decide,” L answered. — ‘I feel eonfident 
that Miss Dalziel loved her cousin -passidnately; and 
I know the guardian was not pleased‘with the ‘mar- 
riage.” 

“Miss Quinell had quite a fortune, I ‘believe. I 
suppose it will go to her husband, and: he will donbt- 
less marry. Miss Dalziel,” said Louis, looking ‘straight 
across the room, as if glancing into! that wonderful 
unknown, where all thoughts were:made clear. “I 
must make some more ‘liscoverivs before I can be 
eertain who was most interested in having the poor 
child put out of the way. “For thepresent we: will 
keep our-own counsel.” 

We did, religiously. . Miss Kent, Mfrs. ‘Warren's 
companion, was a little horrified at’ first; and, for 
several days, shrank from any attendance on Miss 
Quiacll. 

But she found, after a little, there was nothing 
specially unnatuara! about her, even if/sie “had been 
buried. 

Both women had the kindest hearts in the world, 
and a large share of good sense. The family up- 
stairs never knew the mystery of our patient. 
Several weeks passed. without any material change. 
Muriel had wasted to a skeleton, and yet she retained 
a strange loveliness. Mrs. Warren liad once proposed 
cutting the long, golden hair; but Louis, on mention 
of the idea, at once forbade it. As I .said before, | 
thought. his interest in her avas more from the pecu- 
liarities of the case. F learned my mistake afterwards. 
1 loved him too well to cherish any professional 
jealousy of him; yet I confess I felt a little dis- 
appointed to think he shonld have been present, 
alone, when memory. fi'st-returped to Muriel, and 
that she should have questioned him for the. conf- 
dence'I had so. strongly counted on giving. He told 
her his own share in the transaction; and, as there 
was not ove selfish thouzht in his heart, gave me my 
full meed of praise. Indeed, it was impossible not to 
let. her know how.much we had learned of her his- 
tory. She listened in. silence, avd made no com- 
ments. 

There was no formal recognition between us after 
this event, but I suppose we both had an intuitive 
sense of the .strange tie betaveen us._, And [bezan t 
fancy, presently,, that she preferred me to Lonis, a 
thought that thrilled me unaccountably. I want you 
to believe that we bath never lost sight of the fact of 
her marriage. 

About the first of May she began to improve rapidly. 
The balmy. air and genial sunshine did more for her 
than al] our remedies. 

Louis insisted on driving her and Mrs, Warren out, 
though I noticed that Muriel wore.a thick green veil. 
She went dp aud down stairs,. watched, Mrs, Warren 
as She arrayged her little plats of flowers in the garden, 
and daily endeared herself to the good woman. 

Every one delicately refrained from questioning her. 

She entered’ my room one morniug,. of her own 
accord, and alone. Used as 1 was fo ladies’ society, I 
flushed, and felt exceedingly ‘awkward in my_ first 
attempts at entertaininy: her. 

She admired my picttres, my two or three statucttes, 
anfl some-other curiosities. ‘Phen she seated herself 
on the sofa, 

“IT want a tong talk with you,, this, morning,”she 
began, “TIT hope you have no engagements ?” 

*Noue that wilk suffer,” I replied, with a smile. 

Then.we were poth. silent for many moments, a3 
often happens ijt such acase. 

“T supp s*,” she satd, at Teneth, “few persons 
have had such a strange experieuce as mine.lias been. 
I owe you @ ‘geniession, and [ waut some advice: 
indeed, fam ® stranger to myself, even, and it. is like 
beginning a new life. You and Dr, Bartholdy ave 
been so kind.” 

“ We have hardly gone beyond the simplest duties,” 





T responded. 
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" Tt ismot,the,care, merely. You. have, pot, been so 
thoughtfud, so delicate, so patient, ‘Bhat saved) me 
when I prayed, most to die—saved. me from, myseli— 
and fer what? I feel that I had better have gone out 
of. life.,, You were present at; my ,marriage, Dr. 
Crommelin ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“] had been failing for some wecks, but constantly 
buoyed up with hope of recovery.. Aud when I found 
I could uot live,”.she paused, and placed her hands 
over her eyes, but after afew seconds resumed. ‘‘ Does 
it not seem strange to you, Dr. Crommelin, that,;a 
wife should rest, sor satisfied: and. content, away)from 
ber husband—the man she loved with girlish. enthu+ 
siasm at the hour of her marriage ?” 

She turned so suddenly, upon me that I stammered 
in confusion. 

“It would be strangeunder ordinary circumstances, 
but mine are so unusual, so terrible,” she;went on 
calmly. 

“ Because I want you to thivk me. worthy, of: your 
trust and kind care, I shall tell: you all my story. 


Four years ago, upon, the death of my aunt, I came | 


to reside with my guardian, Uncle Dalziel, as I had 
always called him, though he was a more distant re- 
lative. He.had another ward in the house; his niece, 
who was no connection whateverto me. She was three 
yearsrmy senior: you. saw her I know. She was so 
wonderfully: beautiful: that she soon absorbud: my 
childisli loyeand devotion. But. as, L grew older, I 
Legan to have a very curious feeling respecting ber. If 
you cau imagine a person wholly regardless of truth 
and hoxour, who enjoys luxury, beauty, ease, and all 
manner of refined sensuousness, you; can form some 
idea of Althea, And yet she was so. bewildering. 
When she loved me I could not resist ber: She was 
kind; oftem did extravagant favours, and made the 
house really enjoyable; for somehow I never could 
get on well with Uncle. Dalziel. Altea had. only a 
vy small fortune; sometimes she would, grow. so 
bitter and sarcastic over her-poverty that. she fright- 
exved me. AsI bad so much the more money, Lused 
to please myself with buying pretty. presents for her. 
My father, in his, will, left everything to. me andmy 
Leis, nnless I died. before I was, eighteen, svhen the 
property was, to be divided bet weem several. others, of 
whou Unele Dalziel was one. I could not be married, 
either, until I was eighteen, without forfeiting a large 
share of my fortune. 

“Last summer, Althea went away to travel: with 
some, friends. 
Uncle Dalziel. I hardly know what I should have 
done but fora cousin of Althea’s, wlo had just, re- 
iurned from Scotland: He came to call on ler... As 


I was not ¢orresponding with Althea L could not an- ’ 


nounce the fact. 

“| bad heard her talk much about him, and seemed 
well acquainted with him even on that first interview. 

“He came frequently afterwards ; indeed, on her 
return, the last of. October, we were engaged. 

“This event raised a great storm. . Althea was 
angry, aud Uncle Dalziel declared. Harold: was'a, mere 
fortune-huuter, and should never marry me with his 
cousent. 

“ Of course, after I was eighteen, I could be mar- 
vied without any, one’s permission. Harold and I 
braved the storm. 1. was tired.of.my-life there. with 
pm Dalziel, and. 1 thought Harold. loved me so 

early. 

“We resolved te. be: married, on. my birthday. 
Uncle Dalziel forbade him the house, at first, but. pre- 
sently Althea, who. never did things like other 
people, came round to our side,, overruled her 
ucle, and Harold came as usnal: She professed a 
wonderful, interest ip ouraflairs, and, by fits, loved me 
ina strangely extravagant manner. She used to talk 
a great deal to Haro.d, and he always. kissed /her,when 
he came and when he went away. Dou’t think, me 
foolishly jealous if I confess their intimacy sometimes 
gave me a. pang. Harold laughed at;me,) I did not 
dare to hint-such a thing to her, it was se much plea- 
santer to have her for a warm friend than a bitter 
euemy; aad I comforted myself. with: the thought 
that 1 should.soon be eighteen, and free. 

“ We three went to a Christmas.-ball,, where I tooka 
severe cold, The worst was over in, ten or twelve 
days, but still I did not get well:. My mother’s 
family had all died young, of consumption, and, after 
a few weeks, a strange: presentiment seized. me. I 
grew lotw-spivited, but both Harold and, Althea treated 
the matter lightly, Uncle Dalzicl’s old doctor came, 
and Althea explained to him..what 1 had feared, and 
wy grounds for it;, He agreed that the disease was 
hereditary, but did not anticipate any preseut danger ; 
told me that. I must not brood over it, and left some 
remedies. But ah! how could I help it? 1 seemed 
to feel: every day that:my chauces' fur life were de- 
clining, and the rest seemedito me soapathetical, At 
times, 1 even) questioned Harold's afeviiun.. Oh, I 
cauuot tell you how miserable I was!  Sometiaws 
my lover cheered me with thoughts of the coming 


I was so lonesome,shut up there with | 





spring, and the pleasant journeys we would take... No 
one dreamed, of death being, so. near. 

“ Well,.mg birthday arrived, It was to havo; been 
our: Weddingrday,.; In the morning, Aithemw proposed, 
with sudden interest, that we should be married, She 
brought so; many arguments to persuade me, and, I 
also remember. her saying, ‘If you love Harold, why 
not give him a right to your fortuue, instead of hav- 
ing it divided among people you care nothing about.’ 
It secmed such asweet and generous plan to me that 
I immediately adopted it. 

“ Unale Dalziel declared, at first that it should not 
be; that he.would not allow the ceremony to take 
place in his house. Then Althea; said we could go 
out. of the house, and privately suggested to me that 
he-was more anxious:for his shaxe of my fortune than 
anything;else, 

“ After a whiledit was.allagreed upon. Althea ar- 
ranged the dress I had worn at; the ball, curled my 
hair, and xobed me. : I felt so strangely all the time, 
I seemed not to care what they did. 

“Harold was so tender that: I could only think of 
him. Then the clergyman came, and somehow, in 
the midst of it all, I fainted: Our physician had gone 
out of the city-for a, few days, aud that was the reason 
you were sent for, I suppose. 

“The events of the’ next hour or two you know 
better than I can deseribe ‘them. I had only two 
thoughts—my love for Harold, my desire to liye ;.and 
yet I seemed incapable of, making any vigorous resis- 
tance to the sensation of weakness and apathy stealing 
over me. 

“Harold and Althea watehed, that night, the next 
day, the next night.. I wisaed sometimes she would 
leave him alone with me, but she never. did, 

“ And then a strangesense of rest stole over me. It 
was not sleep, not death, but a lovely, calmness. that 
absorbed :my whole soul: and body. I knew they 


thought me dead, and I was too happy in my bliss to 


e. 

“And then something disturbed me—a sound of 
passionate kisses. Althea’s voice—did you notice how 
peculiayly sweet it was?—murmured: ‘Oh, Harold! 
Harold! you,are all mine now, . Heayen only knows, 
what I have endured,” 

“* And yet it was all your fault,’ he said, huskily ; 
‘I should uot have thought——’ 

“*But you made her supremely happy by marryin 
her, and the fortune was necessary to us.  Uncl 
Dalziel would have hoarded his little portion for i 
boys, I should never have seen a penny of it., It wa 
her gilt to you; she would have, bestowed it without 
the marriage. if; she could.’ 

“ ¢Poor child, how sad.is seems! She loved me, too, 
And at-first I faneied Lex very much,’ 

“* Her fortune, you mean,» You remember ; what 
you told me that first night—that. you must marry 
for money. And that being over, you will marry fof 
love; not the tame passion you would have given 
yonder clild, either. You do love me, Harold?’ 

““* Por good or evil—yes. Heaven send we ma 
not learn to hate each other before it ends. 
sometitnes think; you are a strange, dangerous 
creature; Althea, and yet I cannot. escape your 
spell.’ 

my She gave.a little exultant laugh as they moved 
away. 

““T was plunged into a sea of darkness, misery, and 
confusion. I was glad to go away, to die, anything. 
The chain binding me to Harold snapped at ounce, 
And in-the long season of lethargy that followed, of 
which I remember nothin; in the days here, when I 
lay in a quiet, dreamy state,—all within me was er- 
fect peace. But when I began to think again, I find 
every pulse within me shrinking . from, Ha. ld 
Ormsby. - Yet I am his wife. Would it be rig ut, 
since I have been so strangely raised; from the dead, 
to,go away quietly; and let them manage their own 
destiny ?” 

“There is no question about; your, going ‘back, I 
think. Dr. Bartholdy told‘you that you had becn the 
subject of a dangerous and skilful poisou; your life 
would certainly not be\safe,” I said, energetically. 

She shivered. ‘** You have both been so kind; now 
be wise forme; tell me what I must do.” 

“We have discussed this point many times, Bar- 
thohly and I.; Who do you think most likely to have 
attempted your life 2” 

“] don’t know, { caunot even imagine.” 

“ Your uncle; perhaps, wasinterested in having you 
die before you were eighteen, but to Althea you were 
arrival, Yet how-could she have cowe in possession 
of the profuund secret of such a subtle poison? It 
would have left no trace.” 

“Valk. it over with; Dr. Bartholdy,” she - said, 
abruptly, ‘It is. too horrible—and then decide what 
Ihad better do. Ouly one thing, I caw never live with 
Harold Ormsby. I loathe Mim utterly;” 

She rose, aud ia spite of wy eutreaties, left me. I 
suught Louis, and detailed the conversation, 

It was a delicate mativr; one that we cdusulted 





about for weeks, and’ never seemed to hit upon a satis- 
factory solution. 

You can faintly imagine what a _stir:it would have 
made in the city, to come forward with the. facts. 
Indeed, Muriel would never have consented to the 
unenviable notoriety. 

To me it seemed most likely that Althea was the 
criminal, but how to fasten the guilt upon her was the 
question, Indeed, they might all escape, even iv event 
of-a public accusation. 

To go about the matter privately would. be to place 
Muriel in the power, of 4 treacherous husband and a 
dangerous woman. To leave things as they were 
deprived her of her fortune. She preferred the. latter 
course ; indeed, after a while, quite insisted upon it. 

Mrs. Warren, to whom the whole story was alter- 
wards related, strongly seconded her, and surprised us 
by declaring she meant to adopt Muriel. 

She was in earnest, and thus the Gordian knot was 

cut. 
What a strange, happy summer. that; was,for us all! 
Nearly every evening, Muriel, Louis, aud. I, took pos- 
session of Mrs. Warren’s parlour, sang, read aloud, or 
talked. -Muriel, was. so sweet. and natural! Her 
charming frankness. was blended with the finest 
womanly delicacy, and each day she grew moraand 
more beautiful I don’t know-what any of us thought 
as we went drifting down the sparkling tide. 

Though Muriel had assented, in part, to Mus. 
Warren’s proposal, she was not perfectly at ease. In- 
deed, I believe we were all waiting for some superior 
fate to decide two or three of the most important 
points, and it came at. last, a tragic Nemesis., Louis 
had predicted that Harold Ormsby would not marry 
Althea; that he could not respect. her, or trust her, 
when it came to that.. Muriel half accepted his view; 
and seemed to think we should hear before the mar- 
riage really took place. Her duty, inthis question 
was a sore puzzle to her, but whatever love she once 
felt for Harold was entirely dead. I was glad this 
was so. ‘I'he passion on her part had been merely 
phe. result of civeumstance, ‘the sterm necessity. of 
oving.” 

ae home. one afternoon—I took my meals. at 
Mrs. Warren’s now—and as Muriel was busy with 
supper preparations, took up tle evening paper. 
Almost tle first iting my eye fell upon was Harold 
Ormsby’s marriage with Althea Dalziel. The ninth 
of March he had married Murie], and now it was the 
middle of August. Althea’s fascination for him had 
not failed then. I tore that side of the paper, as if by 
accident, for I did not want Muriel to see it that 
night. I cannot tell why, but there was some reason 
very strong within me, Lvuis did not come that 
evening, so I had her all to myself. I confess a dim 
sort of consciousness stole over me that she was daily 
becoming more and more tome. But I remembered 
she had once said, so long as Harold Ormsby lived, 
she should feel herself bound to him. 

At the breakfast table, the next. morning, we were 
startled by the announcement of a fearful accident to 
a passenger train, and many souls had been hurried 
into eternity. 

It was,such a lovely summer day. I drew a long 
breath as I stepped into the street, and felt as I never 
felt before what blessings beyond cowpare life aud 
health were. 

As i was returning home I mct a newsboy crying 
a second edition, a list of the killedand wounded. I 
purchased one, and scanned it eagerly. Many affect- 
ing incidents were given. 

1 turned to the list of . names—“ Harold Ormsby ,” 
and a little further down“ Mrs, Harold Ormsby,” both 
dead. I.stood quite still. Heaven had grandly avenged 
Muriel Quinell—had dashed the cup of joy from those 
guilty Tips before they had hardly tasted its magical 
draught. 

I felt it was right and just. Ifound the notice of 
the marriage, and gave both to Muriel. Her sweet 
face turued white with pity; there was nothing vin- 
dictive in, her tender beart, and the tidiugs really 
shocked her. 

I could not resist the strong desire that urged me 
to visit. the bodics. 

Harold Ormsby was much disfigured, but Althea 
still retained her wonderful beauty. . She almost fasci- 
nated mé lying there, so cold and still.. Did her heart 
hold the dreadful secret of the attempt on Muriel’s 
life 2 

Well! it was in God’s keeping now, never to be 
revealed until the last great day. I was hardly satis- 
fied that it should be so, for Louis and I had always 
hoped to solve the mystery. 

Some time affer this Muriel went to her uncle, as- 
tonished him by the particulars of her recall to life, 
altuough she left out the episode of the poison, quite 
convinced that he knew nothing of it. 

She.declaved her intention of proving her idvntity 
aud demaadiug her fortune. .He made to .odjvction, 
but could not.forbear rewinding her Le had warned 
her agaiost Ormsby, whum he kuew to bea bad alan, 
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We had tried to keep the affair as quiet as possible, 
and but few of the real facts leaked out. 

Muriel’s fortune liad been considerably | d, 
but when all was settled, she had twenty thousand 
pounds remaining. 

She kept with Mrs. Warren; indeed, the tivo loved 
each otlier sincerely. 

And now that Muriel was free, I could indulge my 
dream. 

I was startled by the depth and intensity of my 
passion, and I‘also began to watcli Louis Bartholdy 
closely. 

Muriel, I thought, rather shunned him. With me, 
on the contrary, she grew more frank. 

How often I used to look at her sweet blooming 
face, and long to kiss it, but dared not. There wasa 
certain something that hedged Ler in, and rendered 
ber almost sacred. 

Let me hurry over the ensuing winter. Its memo- 
ries are alike pleasant and sorrowful to me—a tender 
chord, if you will, where the touch of an old wound 
still vibrates. 

Louis began to grow cool and neglectful, but what 
did I care? I was so absorbed in Muriel that I forgot 
my friend. And one night, just a year from the time 
I first met her, in talking that scene over, the words 
came that I thought I should never find courage to 
utter. Once said, I'was brave enough. I scarcely 
heeded her faint objections. I did not consider how 
much was due to gratitude; in fact, I would listen to 
nothing but that she did, and must love me, She con- 
fessed to’a high regard, she Iet me préss burning, 
eager kisses on her trembling lips, and yet I felt the 
passion did not electrify her as it had me. But I was 
too happy to question. She would not consent to an 
immediate engagement. At twenty-five I was ardent 
and vehement. I teased her night after night, until 
finally I won‘a réluctant acquiescence. 

“ What foolish freak de you think Louis Bartholdy 
has taken ?” I asked one day at dinner. 

“ What ?” Mrs. Warren asked. Muriel coloured a 
little and was silent. 

“He is going te Manchester to reside—when he 
has such a splendid chance here to succeed. I can't 
think what has changed him so.” 

“ He was herea short time this morning,” Muriel 
said, faintly. 

“ Did he tell you anything concerning his plans ?” 
T asked. 

“He did not even mention his departure,” was her 
calm reply. 

“T can’t make him out at all—and we have been 
such friends too,” was my disconsolate rejoinder. 

I told her afterwards that I had announced my 
engagement, and he had congratulated me. 

“Do you know,” I said a little sharply, “I hada 
lialf faucy he used to care for you. But he spoke of 
going away before I breathed my precious secret, so it 
is not that which sends him.” 

After all our excitements we settled to a most quiet 
life. 

After awhile I had a faint suspicion that Muriel was 
not as lappy as she sliould be, that she did not love 
with the free joyousness such a nature would naturally 
expericnce. 

‘The little excitement caused by ier reappearance 
in the world had soon died out in such a bustling city, 
where nothing is long remembered, but I remarked 
how she shrank from society, how silent and abstracted 
she was growing. 

Ip September I was sent for suddenly to visit Louis 
Bartholdy, who was lying very low with typhoid 
fever, and called incessantly for me, his attendant 
wrote. I went, remained tlirough the fearful crisis, 
and learned—that he had niade one of the greatest 
sacrifices a man can make—given up to a friend the 
woman who was the all of life to Lim, whom *he 
worshipped with maddening intensity. 

But alter the feyer had passed he never mentioned 
her, while to me he gave that grateful, pathetic love 
that more than once brought tears to my eyes, 

You will guess what was in my heart. Isaw my 
own haste and blindness. I felt they two were fitted 
for each other in an eminent degree. I could not 
shut out the belief that Muriel would be happier with 
hini—that she loved him. But oh! the fiery trial be- 
fore me. 

I went home at last. Was this the bright-faced 
Muriel I once had known ? Since | had given her 
life, | would give lier something better than life,— 
happiness. ; 

When we were alone that evening, I told her all 
the story of Bartholdy’s struggle, withoutany mention 
of my feelings or resolves. I heard her soft, tender 
Sobs, and they made my heartache. I hurried to give 
her peace. 

“Muriel,” I said, “ I think I know both sides of the 
story. You love him!” 

She uttered a cry, and would have fallenat my fect, 
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but I caughé her in my arms, kissed her for the last 
time as my betrothed. 

“ You can never forgive me,”she said, passionately. 
“T did not meau to love him, I did net dream of it 
until that last day he was here, He said something, 
and we looked into each other's eyes, but'I remembered 
I belonged to you. I meant from that day to make 
you so happy: instead, I have broken your heart !” 

“No,” I said, like a brave man, though it came up 
through seas of mortal agony, “my heart is not 
broken.” 

You know now why I am a bachelor, and why I 
keep this’ lovely picture of Muriel Quinell. he 
married Louis, and, some years afterwards, an old 
German uncle died and left him a title and estate. 
They live on the banks of the Rhine, in an old baronial 
castle. ' Threeyears ago I visited them: Louis writes 
and entertains savans. The Countess Bartholdy has 


her house full of sturdy sons and lovely daughters. 
She and her husband love one another devotedly. She 
is Muriel ‘still; lovely golden-haired, but 1s’ trifle 
inmate of 
. M. 


stouter. Who would guess she had been an 
the cold, terrible grave! A 


ALI-BEN-IDDEM. 
$$ 
CHAPTER X. 


Tuvreat and his three men waited quietly at) the 
Point until Ali’s arrival. ‘They saw that he was ac- 
companied by Isolette, and received the fact as an 
evidence that he had been entirely successful. 

“ He'll send her to the wadi, of course,” said 
Thurbat. “I'll retreat down the shore while be 
arranges the matter with you.” 

The men met Ali as he landed, and he dispatched 
Isolette to the wadi in their care, with orders for them 
to hand her over to the old woman he had brought 
from Cairo. 

He then hastened to meet Thurbat, and briefly 
narrated his success. 

“And now that we have succeeded in all these 
matters,” concluded Ali, ‘‘let’s attend to the next 
one—the removal of Mohammed’s real son and heir !” 

“ What! does he live on this coast ?” 

“He does. His nurse, Morah, brought him here 
at my command, and has raised him as her child. 
They live near the little hamlet of sponge-gatherers 
we have noticed. Let's proceed to the spot.” 

He led the way past the hamlet, and Thurbat 
walked by his side. 

They journeyed along the sandy beach two or 
three miles, and at length reached a little cabin 
nestled in a sheltering valley, close by the sea. 

It was shaded by a few stunted palms, and sur- 
rounded by a garden of date-trees. 

“ Here is the place,” said Ali, checking his steps 
near the cottage. ‘‘The nurse who changed you for 
the real son of the viceroy lives here. This real son and 
heir lives here wit!: her, His name is Abdul. He's been 
brought up to the business of sponge-gathering, and 
fs a sickly sort of youth, with a very ordinary mind. 
As far as he himself is concenied, he is in no wise 
dangerous,’ not having any suspicion of the great 
secret of his birth; but it may be that he would fall 
into the hands of our enemies, during the struggle 
upon which we are entering, aud so make us trouble. 
The only safe way is, as I have said, to remove lim. 
It can be done with but little risk, and the sooner it’s 
done the better !” 

“All this had been said in a hurried whisper, which 
left Thurbat uo opportunity of expressing his sur- 

rise. 

Ali continued: 

“Jf Morah’s at home, my apparent business will 
be to engage her as nurse for the girl, and so forth, 
as I told you. In case slie’s absent, I'll get the boy 
out of doors on some pretenceand give him a drink 
from my flask.” 

Tkurbat bowed his approval, bat said ‘nothing 
beyond an expression of natural curiosity io look upon 
the face of the viceroy’s real son. 

Ali led the way to the door of the cabin and 
knocked. Abdul, the same half-witted youth who 
had visited our bero at the island, made ‘his appear- 
ance. 

“How do you do, Abdul ?” asked Ali, as the door 
opened. “I suppose you don’t know me? Iam the 
friend of your mother, from Cairo.” 

Abdul flushed, as if bis instincts: had never ‘been 
favourably affected by the stranger, but le said : 

“* Walk in. Mother's gone; she’s been out a great 
deal lately. Something troubles ‘her;and I don't 
know when she'll be back. Take'a seat, sir,” he 
added, with an additioual flush; as he noticed the 
staring scrutiny of Thugbat. ‘1 suppose you come 
from Cairo?” 


“Yes, Abdul,” said Adi, answering for his com- 
panion. “ This is a friend riding with me. Do youdo 
a pretty good business at gathering sponges?” 





“Well, I manage to get. along. I’ve a good job op 
hand now, and expect to make something handsom, 
during the next month.” 

The visitors conversed some time with the young 
man, he informing them of his simple plans for the 
future, including his proposed marriage witl Thirza 
the maid of the Lady Isolette. 

He declared that he was going to thatch the roof of 
the cottage anew, and buy a\ new boat, one equal ip 
strength and beunty to that built and owned by Yusef 
Kader. ‘His artless and goodnatured remarks would 
ar touched any heart but those of the fiends before 

m. 

“Thirza and Tare going to take care of mother,” 
he added, “‘ for slie’s getting along in years, and is 
quite feeble, Thirza has laid up a nice bit of money, 
and I stppose te shall cet martied before Jong.” 

“ Indeed !” said Ali, flashing a significant glance at 
Thurbat. “We wish you well, and hope you will be 
happy with Thirza.) But how long ‘is your mother 
gone?” he added. “Can’t you go a little way with us? 
We'll seeif we can’t find her.” 

Abdul answered in the affitmative, and proceeded to 
extinguish the light of a smoky oil-lamp. He then 
accompanied them out of doors, and led the way along 
a path leading tea desolate part of the shore, remark- 
ing that bis mother was in the habit of wandering a 
great deal in that quarter. 

Thurbat took his fatlier's arm, and whispered : 

“He don’t look any more like the viceroy than | 
do. Perhaps the old woman has tricked you.” 

“Tricked mé? How?” 

“Why, the real heir might have died, and she 
might have’ substituted some child, in order to draw 
her allowance of you,” suggested Thurbat. 

Alistarted at the suzgéstion ; but, after a moment's 
reflection, he answered : 

“No, ho. : The woman wouldn’t dare to trick me. 
She knows too well that ‘such an action would cost 
her her life. No,no. Asto the want of resemblauc 
to the viceroy,” he added, “if all children were to be 
drowned for not resembling their fathers, the world 
would soon come t> an end, All fathers are not 
blessed as I am, my dear son.” 

There was something like a sneer in the tone 
in which the concluding sentence was spoken, 
but Thurbat did not uotice it in his anxiety, as he 
asked : 

“What would his father say to him, in case the 
secret is floating in the air, and should come to his 
ears?” 

“Oh, he’d embrace him and shed tears over him, 
and get him a dozén tutors. Original idiotey is no bar 
to the throne. ‘The minds’ of some of ‘the leading 
princes of our times have Lecn developed by sheer force 
of tuition to their present condition—whatever that 
may be—from good-natured imbeciles,” 

Thurbat looked as if the succession had already 
passed from him. 

“ We mustn’t hesitate,” he. declared. 
in this measure. ' It’s eat or be eaten.” 

Abdul had not overheard a word of 'this conver- 
sation, but he had sense enongh to see that somet)ing 
unusual was in progress between the two men. He 
remembered that he had that very day been warned 
by his motlier against strangers’ and against journeys 
in retired places, &c., and he experienced a vague 
sense of uneasiness and suspicion. 

Alf he knew of his mother’s Cairo friend did not 
amount to anything, as Ali came only once a year, 
usually in the night, aid had not been seen by Abdul 
for'séveral ycars; but the little he did know, and the 
more he suspected, had not itispired him with either 
confidence or esteem. 

Ali at length halted. 

‘Hold on, Abdul,” he said. *‘*Come fo think of it, 
Thaven't time to go further. You can tell your mother 
that we'll ‘call' to-morrow. Wait here till I arrange 
# Tittle affair with my friend, and- Fil make you a 
present.” 

While Abdal threw himself into an easy posture 
= ground, Ali stepped asidé with Thurbat and 
said: 

“Yon ean leave the boy to me.” 

Thurbat looked relieved. He liad been getting un- 
comfortably nervous during tlie last few mome::ts. 

* And you must now start for Cairo,” pursued Ali. 
“T shall talk plainly to you.' Your actions have becn 
such for the past two or three years tliat you have 
about ruined yourself with the viceroy, If you had 
known who you really were, and realized that you 
were standing upon'a volcano, you would have be- 
haved differently. You must now go back to the 
viceroy, humble yourself before him, assure him of 
your filial love, and convince him of your’ sincerity. 
Tell him you wish to reform, and'that you have sown 
all your wild cats, and so forth.” 

“ And what will thisamount to?” demanded Thur- 
bat, somewhat impatiently. i 

“ The viceroy has a soft heart, and will forgive you. 
You must then take your opportunity to put him out 
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of our way. Healways has a cup of lemon juice and 
water on astand at the head of his bed to refresh him- 
self when he awakens in the niglit, and you can slip 
some poison in it without being noticed.” 

Ali produced a small vial from his pocket, in which 
was a colourless liquid. 

“ This is the same poison I shall give to Abdul,” he 
continued. “There is enough in that vial to kill 
Mobammed instantly. And here is a key,” he added, 
producing that instrument from his pocket, “ which 
will open his door. I had it made for my own use, 
aud it works well. As soon as you have quieted his 
suspicions, and are on friendly terms with him, you 
had better proceed to business. By riding your 
swiftest horse you can be home by to-morrow noon, 
have a recouciliation in the-afternoon, and put him out 
of the way at night!” 

“]'ll do it!” exclaimed Thurbat, secreting the vial 
and key upon his person. “He shall die to-mor- 
row night. But you'll keep the girl safe in my 
absence ?” 

“Yes; or, rather, I'll be back to Cairo with her 
soon after your Own arrival. I'll manage your inter- 
ests better than you could manage them yourself. 
You've only to await my movemeuts and rejoice. Be 
cautious,” he added. “If you are successful, and the 
old fellow dies, let me know. I shall have to proceed 
slowly on account of the girl, but shall go back by the 
route we came, and halt at the same places. You cau’t 
miss me.” a 

After a few further instructions to his son, Ali des- 
patched Thurbat to the wadi; with orders to. start 
instantly for Cairo, and then he returned to Abdul, 

There was murder -expressed in the eyes of the 
wicked chamberlain, as they again rested upoa the 
half-witted youth. 

“You say your mother goes out a great deal 
lately. She's restless, eh ? Seems to have some trouble 
on her mind ?” 

Abdul nodded. 

“She’s scheming mischief,” thought Ali, “ There's 
no knowing what she may have already done, or 
is intending to do. There’s only one sure way. 
Abdul!” 

“ Sir!” 

‘‘ Here’s a piece of gold for you. It’s so much to- 
wards your marriage.” 

The young man. received the present, and joyfully 
expressed bis thanks. 

“ And here's a treat for you before you return,” 
added Ali, producing a small flask from his pocket. 
“ Take adrizk,” 

“ What is it, sir?” 

“ Wine—the best in the world.” 

“I don’t care forany,” replied Abdul, “* Wine always 
gives me @ headache.” 

“Nonsense !” exclaimed Ali. “Leave such talk to 
women. A quart of) this woulda’t hurt a kitten. 
Try it.” 

Abdul again refused the proffered, treat, and Ali 
again pressed it upon him. As is usual with persons 
of narrow intelligence, Abdul found a sufficient ex- 
planation of his refusal in the reiterated declaration 
that he did not like it and did not want it. Ali grew 
angry and desperate at his obstinacy, and finally de- 
clared: 

“You shall take it, or I'll know the reason why. 
Drink it!” 

“T can't—I can’t!” exclaimed Abdul, beginning to 
ery. “I don’t want it.” 

With curses and imprecatious, Ali instantly seized 
Abdul in a firm grasp, and eudeavoured to, pour the 
poison down his throat. 

The intended victim struggled with, unexpected 
force and agility, and, the flask was dashed from Ali’s 
hand to the ground, at which incident his. fury was 
redoubled. 

“If I can’t fix you in one way, J will in,another,” 
muttered the chamberlain, carried away by bis pas- 
sions, as he fixed both bis hands tightly upon Abdyl's 
throat. “I'll strangle you!” 

It was in vain that Abdul writhed and struggled. 
He would lave certainly perished im a few. moments, 
had not assistance unexpectedly, reached Lim in the 
very crisis of the struggle. 

The attention of a man hurrying up the shore had 
been attracted to the scene, and Ali suddenly found 
himself hurled headlong to the ground. 

A strong arm placed the gasping. and _half- 
strangled Abdul on his feet, aud a stern voice de- 
manded; 

“Is it you, Abdul? 
who is he?” 

Abdul was too overjoyed to reply, even if his, 
tongue-would have permitted. He saw that his res- 
cuer was his,Lest friend, Yusef Kader. 


What's the man doing, and 


CHAPTER XI. 


for one man, and there was quite a point to go around, 
which might be obviated by a short cut on foot, he 
concluded to land and journey homeward by that 
route. 

In pursuance of this purpose, he was speeding 
along the lonely beach, when he heard sounds of 
strife, and bounded to the scene of violence in time to 
render Abdul the service we have recorded. 

He knew Ali-as the abductor of Isolette at a 
glauce. 

He knew how to connect the villain’s presence 
there with the fact that the maiden had been taken 
ashore. 

And he knew, furthermore, that the best way to 
get.aclue to the girl’s whereabouts was to pretend 
not to know that the man before him had any know- 
ledge of, her. 

The chamberlain was equally quick in his recog- 
nition, and his astonislment was beyond expression. 
He stared upon the intruder with the air of a person 
beholding a frightful apparition. 

By what process he had made his escape from the 
schooner so quickly, he could not even imégine. 

Some incoherent exclamations escaped him, but he 
turned abruptly and fled. 

“I must see where that man goes,” whispered 
Yusef to Abdul, as the latter was expressing his 
delight and gratitude. “He has seized the Lady Iso- 
lette, and——-” 

It was here that his first great light respecting 
feclatie's abduction flashed upon the soul of our 

ero, 

He.saw that the chief actor was a landsman, and 
probably one belunging inland, and not a foreign 
corsair, as he had pretended. 

“Seized the Lady Isolette?” repeated Abdul, with a 
bewildered air. 

“Yes, If you will assist me to see where he goes, 
and then go for assistance : 

‘‘Let’s have no ifs, Yusef,” interrupted the grateful 
youth, with a spirit that was unusual for him. “ You 
know I'd die for you!” 

They kad both kept their eyes upon Ali, and they 
now followed him swiftly and in silence. They could 
see him clearly against the open sky ahead of him, 
while they were.invisible to him on account of a dark 
background of sycamore trees behind. 

About the time this favour was exhausted, the fugi- 
tive made a detour arounda creek which the pursuers, 
being familiar with, waded and swam, and this move- 
ment brouglit them close upon him. 

They were about to leave the cover they had found 
on the bank of the creek when they saw him halt, and 
look long and searchingly behind him.” 

“T don’t hear or see them coming,” they heard him 
mutter. “ His haste—the darkness—I don’t believe 
he knew me.” 

He breathed hard and wiped his face. 

“ But I must quit this vicinity instantly,” he added. 
* To the road!” 

He took another long and searching look down the 
coast, and then broke swiftly across the sands, going 
direct towards the hills of Jebel Creber. 

Yusef's stern face glowed. 

“Go, Abdul. Collect all our friends you can, with 
arms, and come after me to the wadi,” he whispered. 
“Tl track the villain to his lair. You see that I have 
been in trouble, and haven't even a pocket-knife with 
me. Hurry!” 

Abdul bounded away like a deer in the direction of 
the little hamlet formed by his cabin, Yusef’s, and 
several others. _It was enough for him that Isolette 
was in trouble, and that Le had received his orders 
from Yusef Kader. 

He soon disappeared in the darkness. 

Taking care not to reveal himself to Ali, our hero 
followed him to the wadi. The scene that there burst 
upon his sight was striking. The smouldering 
embers of a fire were visible in the centre of a little 
hollow between two ridges, and near them sat Isolette 
aud the old woman to whose care she had been com- 
mitted. 

The delight of Yusef at discovering her was un- 
bounded. 

The girl was endeavouring to eat a repast her com- 
panion had provided for ter. She had called up all 
the energies of her nature, and determined to make 
the most of her condition. A torch held by the woman 
revealed to Yusef the quiet and resolute expression of 
the maiden’s features. 

Around the sides of the little hollow were the men 
and horses belonging to the party. The animals were 
nearly all visible, being erect, but the men were mostly 
reclining in various nooks among the Frocks’ and 
bushes, wicre the intruder could not see’ them. A 
couple of them were pacing up and down the' wadi, 
evidently on guard, and two others wereseated by the 
embers of the fire, and engaged in a whispered con- 

versation. 

The entrance of Ali into this scene tid not greatly 
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disturb the captive. He ‘saluted ker pol teiy as he 


paused beside her, and a stately nod from her ex- 
pressed her consciousness of his presence. She noticed 
the startled expression of his face, and knew that 
something had occurred to annoy and alarm him. 

“Tm sorry te hu you away before you are 
rested,” he said, “but the necessity has arisen. Your 
late champion has escaped from the schooner.” 

“What! Yusef! Oh, thank heaven!” 

The joyous warmth with which the maiden uttered 
this comment gave the chamberlain a new insight 
into the feelings existing between his captive and her 
defender. 

“Ts he really, then, your lover ?” he cried. “ Is 
ome the secret of his eternal interference with 
me 

He reflected a moment, while our hero drew nearer 
to the couple with emotions which can readily be 
imagired. 

“Well, his relation to you is only another cause for 
hurrying our departure,” the chamberlain at length 
declared. “We must vanish !” 

The maiden arose. 

‘The escape of that man troubles my whole plan,” 
pursued Ali, reflectively. ‘He ‘ll get up a hunt, and 
the schooner’ll come back. I must beat a hasty retreat 
to some obscure nook in the desert.” 

He called the four men to him, and told them to 
arouse their companions as quickly and silently as 
they could. The whole gang was stirring in less 
than a minute. 

The girl was not for an instant left unguarded, so 
that Yusef, unarmed as he was, dismissed a des- 
perate temptation which came oye: him to dash into 
the midst of the scene and make an attempt to carry 
her off. 
In five minutes the party was leaving the wadi. 
The woman rode on one side of the captive, and Ali 
on the other. 
Several of the men were slow in mounting, as is 
invariably the case with any moving body of horse- 
men, and one of the most laggard, while saddling his 
horse in the bushes, suddenly felt a fierce grip on his 
throat, and a stern voice hissed in his ear: 
“Do not move or speak, or——” 
The man essayed to call assistance—struggled des- 
perately—disregarded the well-meant warning 80 
completely that it became a necessity to silence him. 
This was doue by a stone that Yusef lifted from his 
ath. 
. It thus happened that the last man to ride away 
from the wadi, in the rear of the band, was not one of 
Ali’s minions, but our hero! 
He had taken the cap and jacket of the man whose 
place he had usurped, and also his scimitar and 
pistols. He was sure that his presence would not be 
detected before morning, as the night was getting 
dusky, and in this time something might occur to his 
advantage. 
The course taker by Ali was due west, leading 
across the most unfrequented part of the Desert of 
the Wandering. The surface of this region is pecu- 
liar, consisting of sand-plains interspersed with hiNs 
and fertile villages. It is the great haunt of the 
Howata Arabs, who are mostly robbers, and was one 
of the districts in which the early life of Ali had been 
passed. 

At the end of an hour's journey, Ali encountered 
twenty-five or thirty of these rude sons of the desert. 
An exchange of signals peculiar to their brotherhoed 
between the leaders bsought the two parties into the 
most friendly and unreserved communion, and pro- 
duced a general halt. The new-comers were well 
mounted and armed, and had recently been plunder- 
ing on the route between Cosseir and the Nile valley. 
Ali found many old friends and acquaintances among 
them, and eventually proposed that they should enter 
his service, with a view to regular organization into 
the national army, under an auspicious regime about 
to be inaugurated—which offer was accepted. 

This event was beneficial to our hero, as he soon 
perceived. He no longer feared the ight of day. He 
saw that the new-comers would regard him as a 
member @f Ali’s original force, and_that the said force 
would consider him one of the new-comers! By keep- 
ing out of Ali’s sight, maintaining a quiet dignity, he 
might sustain his assumed ¢haracter in comparative 
safety. 

This was the very thing he did. 

The party journeyed the remainder of the night and 
the greater part of the forenoon. During tho midday 
halt that was then made Ali was too occupied with 
his own affairs to ferret out the intruder. The after- 
noon ride was equally favourable to Yusef, and a 
second halt, made for the night, found him in a more 
hopeful state of mind than he had been blessed with 
since Fsolett:’s abduction. He had not been able, by 
tho few cautious inquiries permitted him, to gain auy 
knowledge of Al#s chamberlainship and-real charac- 
ter. For the time being, the conspirator was “the 
exptain,” and a son ef the desert. His few trusted 
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have made short work of any one seeking to pry into 
their secrets. 

The halfing-place was. an elevated platean, at the 
side of arange.of hills. _The horses were secured and 
fed from the pack-train, and the men took. their 
supper. The intruder saw that Isolette had been. pro- 
vided with a small tent, which had been brought 
among the-etores, and which could be set up in a 
moment. , One or two fires were kindled, and the 
more wakeful portion of the meu surrounded them and 
told stories and chatted. 

Watching all these dispositions in the keenest 
manner, Yusef bided his time. 

He waited till midnight, reclining amidst his sleep- 
ing fellows—waited till the fres had gone out, till the 
last story-teller shad Jain) down, and till all was hushed 
and still aroundhim. When everysing indicated that 
the moment for action had come, he crept slowly to- 
wards the captive’s tent, entered, aud whispered : 

“ Tsolette! Isolatte !” 

The maiden was awake, and .recognized the voice. 
She arose quietly, with the whispered response : 

**T hear.an | understand you.” 

The heavy breathing of the old woman at one side 


of the tent showed that nothing was to be. feareil! 


from that quarter. 

“Come! , The.way is clear tothe horses!” 

The maiden. moved noiselessly forward, and placed 
her band in Yaséf’s. 

As she did so, the space immediately before the tent 
was darkened ; rushing movements and fierce curses 
sueceeded ; four or five men—as many as could lay 
hold of. him—-sprang upon Yusef; there was a des- 
perate struggle; and he lay bound and exhausted on 
the ground. 

“So mach for. being, wakeful,” muttered Ali. ‘How 
fertnnate that I saw him coming.” 


He soon produced a lantern and recognized. his| 


prisoner. 

The murderous feelings aroused in the villain’s 
breast at thia:phase of affairs can be imagined. 

“Again!” be hissed. “For the fourth time.in my 
way! It is;4ime;to rid myself of this; peril and 
annoyance.” 

He ordered the men he: had awakened to bring 
saddled horses for themselves, and for Yusef and the 
maiden. 

“We are not more than three miles from a bed of 
shifting sands,” added Ali, “and I'll take the trouble 
to find this fellow a grave among them!” 

Isolette did not very clearly , understand what 
was meant by these expressions; but the deudish 
manner of Ali iiled her with borvor. Sly 
tottered forward with au appcal to the, miscreaut 
for mercy. 

** Very good,” said Ali, with a coarse laugh of tri- 
amph. “1 will be merviful to him, You sll! attend 
him to his new home.” 

The party was mounted ina few moments, and a! 
man rode on) each side of Yusef, to prevent lis escape 
and keep him in the saddle. With Ali to lead the 
way, they descended from the hills into a:sandy plain, 
and proceeded across a desolate waste toa low sand 
valley at the bottom of a sort of natural bow].formed 
by: four hills. 

Isol. tte rode as near to Yusef as she could, assur- 
ing him that.she appreciated ali he had suffered for 
her, and that she wonld die with bim. 

At last Ali halted. 

The utter desolation of the scene around him, at 
that midnight hour, can scarcely be imagined. 

The eye bekeld no shrub, nur flower nor: grass. 
The ear heaid no insect. chirping on the sands, nor 
birds flying in the air; but ever all the scene lay an 
oppressive and dumbly awful stillness—a silence in 
which the very ainseemed to stagnate. 

“ This is the place,” said Ali. ‘“ Two of you take 
charge of the girl, and the rest of you assist. me.” 

They ‘all. dismounted, tying their horses’ heads 
together ina eircle, aad! Alijhastened to examine tlid 
bonds of Lis intended victim, and wultiply their 
«strength, | 

These preparations terrified Isolette beyond expres; 
sion. She saw that Ali was resolved on the death of 
her_braye defender, and she shuddered at the, awful 
mealignity expressed in the selection of hig means. 

The barren waste immediately before the party was 

ne of those sand. lakes, or vales of shifting sands, 
which, abound in the deserts of the east. They closely 
resemble the quieksands of the English and Scottish 
coasts. 

Woe to the man or ‘beast that is cauglit in their 
treacherous-depths ! 

Burek!ardt relates, in his Travelsin Arabia, that he 
saw a stone, and three hundred feet of rope attached 
to it, entirely disappear in five minutes in one of these 
sloughs of death. 

Neither Yusef nor Isolette were personally familiar 
with the terrors of these places, but they had read and 
heard enough about them to feel the awful imminence 
of bie portl, 





“Father of life! you would not sink him fn that 
abyss?" cried the maiden, as she rushed forward'and 
threw herself at Ali’s feet.. “Have mercy upon him! 
Let my father ransom Lim! Do not——” 

The villain raised her up roughly, and thrust! ‘her 
back among his'men, and -fierce curses came from his 
lips as he noticed that she had,’ at the moment of her 
appeal, drawn a knife from her dress, and made’an 
effort to cut the prisoner's bonds. 

“Look out for ler!” he commatided:- “Put her on 
her horse, and be ready to ride away with her!” 

As two of the men obeyed this order, Isolette 
menaged to secure the knife on her person. © It’ was 
one she had taken from the stores in the haste ‘arid 
excitement of packing up to leave the wadi. 

“ And now, boys,” said Ali to his other attendants, 
“take -kim ap in your bands, and’ follow me to the 
spot whence we will launch him on bis happy career. 
Have no fears of sinking. I've’been to this place 
hundreds of times, years ago; and ‘am perfectly familiar 
with it.” 

He advanced thirty or forty yards, slowly and cau- 
tiously, feeling his way, and then pansed : 

‘Here we are,” he said, stepping aside. “Lay bim 
down. Bring-the rascal’s horse, one of you, and let 
us see if we can sink him. You can letithe girl ap- 


{ proach if she wants to.” 


The horse was brought up snorting with terror. 
Ali and his men drove it, after some trouble, to the 
edge of the loose sands, where it reared and kept: step- 
ping with every sign of instinctive fear. 

Placing themselves behind and beside the animal,, 
whipping it, and uttering loud cries, they forced it to 
take a great leap forward—two or three convulsive 


|| leaps, and then it floundered ‘helplessly in the sands. 


In a few minutes the horse had entirely disappeared. 

“All right!” ejaculated Ali, as tsolette, who had 
been permitted to ride near, uttered a scream of grief 
andterror. “ Take him up, boys—swing’him once or 
twice, and send him in quest of his horse !” 

The men did’so. 

Yusef commenced disappearing in the sands which 
had closed over the horse, and which werestill agitated 


4 by his dying struggles. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MISUNDERSTANDING. 

“Winn von marry me or not, Lois? that’s what I 
want to kuow.” 

Lois Hunt, the gay, pretty tiifler, stopped her 
laughing and looked up, grave, bat pouting. 

“TI should like to know ifthat is any way-to ask it,” 
she,said, with,a little scornful toss of her head. 

** Perhaps not; but your style of answer is certainly 
no better than mine of pul.irg the question. I am 
tived of being put off. Tm tired of dangling after a 
woman who can play with my feelings as you do I 
waut to kaow without any more words whether you 
ever intend to marry me or not!” 

‘You'll have to.ask some one else, Mr. Rea,” she 
said, with suddeu anger. 

His face glowed, his -eyes slione.a momert, then he 
turned away. 

Lois’s cheek whitened a little, and her eyes followed 
him with almost childlike wistfulness and deprecation. 
At the door he half paused, bowed slightly in her 
direction, but without lifting his. eyes, said, ‘‘Good 
morning, Miss Hunt,” and »was gone. 

It was long enough before she saw him again. 

Lois was in a bad humour allday. She wonld not 
go out to ride with Charley Clyde, though she had 
promised, and she never smiled once at those sallics of 
wit which she was thus accustomed’to enconrage ip 
young Binklehous, who called in the course of the 
morning. 

She was in anything but.a cheerful. humour wheh 
Mr. Hunt came home that evening to dinner; but she 
loved her: father, and detected the shadow in his face 
the moment he entered. 

“What has happened ?”.she questioned, creeping 
to his side, and laying a soft, warm little hand upop 
his. 

The merehant looked down at her tenderly, trying 
to smile, but only a troubled sigh brake up from the 
depths of his heart as he smoothed her hair and drew 
her to him. 

“ At least my little girl is- provided for,”. he said 
thankfully. ‘If L loseall I bave, my little girl will 
not suffer. Iam glad yon;are to marry so good’ man 
ras.Angus Rea, Lois.” 

Lois coloured. 

“Don't talk about Angus Rea to me, papa,” she 
said, with the -petalance of a spoiled child. 

“Why not?” 

He knit Lis brows and spoke sharply. 

Lois pouted., 

* Becanse that’s allover. He's : 
I can't endure him.” 


great deal too 
overbearing. 





“Lois, you've not trifled Angus Rea away, Loi; 
ehitd!” 

His tone'expressed even more than} his :words his 
consternation. 

Lois began to ery. 

“T didn’t know you liked him. so.) Tdidn't know 
you cared who I married, so I pleased»inyséif !” 

“Then you/have gotirid of Angus!” ) With almost 
@ groan. 

‘Lois’ silence was answer cnough this time. 

“You're very hurd to please," said: the merchant, 
still in thatanxious tone. ‘I thought yow: had quite 
decided to marry Mr: Rea, and it was: more of 
comfort to me, Lois, than I can tell you, to tliink of 
you cared for by such @ man ‘in ease anything hap- 


pened to me.” 
What has 


“To you? ‘What could happen? 


ener? Something. I saw it when «you came 


Mr. Hunt smiled feebly. 

“I'm agood many thousand pounds poorer to-night 
than I was this morning, Lois.” 

“Ts that all ?” 

“All!” with a bitter smile and a cantraction of 
the heavy brow. ‘Heaven knows what: more may 
happen before to-morrow this time. . My cliild, you 
will wish you had married Angus Rea, I'm afraid.” 

“Tf, we get poor; do you mean?) I woulda’t marry 
him nor anybody:to save me from that.” 1 

“IT shouldn't want you to, ualess you cared 
enough for him to marry him at any rate. Don't 
you?” , 

The rich colour flashedto Lois'’s white temples. 
Angus Rea’ was very dear to her,; ‘but for those few 
hot words in the morning, she would have been his 
promised wife now. 

“We have quarrelled, papa,” she. said; pettishily, 
after a hesitating’ pause ; ‘that is al] there is abou 
it. I don’t want ever to hear his name again.” 

Mr. Hunt said no more then; but as hewwwas leaving 
the house the next morning, he said: 

“T) wouldn't quarrel with Angus Rea for a trifle, 
if Iwere you. He's a man of a thousand, take my 
word for it.” 

Lois made no answer. 

A man of a thousand. She knew that; but sho 
kuew, too, that. slow .to- resent, -he was also slow to 
forget, once angered, and she had vexed him terribl; 

Angus Rea spent the next two years abroad, upon 
business of the firm of which he was a member. 

Mr. Hunt managed to straggle through thé financial 
difficulties of that season, but it was to goon with 
crippled energies—to succumb, month ‘after montl, 
to the difficulties that beset him, till he dropped ou 
day upon his counting-house floor a dead-man. 

His shoulder under the crumbling edifies had been 
all that had held it up for some months. 

Now it crashed, and Lois Hunt was fatherless and 
beggared iti the same moment of time. 

She bore it better than you would have expecte!, 
knowing what a butterfly she had) been—what a 
petted child at home and abroad. Some women rise 
with calamity. 

The evening after her father's funeral a-card was 
brought her. Its owner followed close after— Angus 
Rea. 

He was just home from the Continent. 

Lois turned her pale face-away amoment, com- 
pressing her lips, it was so sudden ; then she extended 
her hand. 

“Forgive me for not asking if you would see me 
first,”. Angus exclaimed. “I was -so afraid you 
would. say no; and I want to ask you to forget aud 
forgive, and give me now that auswer I did not get 
two: years ago.” 

Lois lifted her sad, dark eyes to. his. 

“In short,” she said, gravely, “the anger that two 
years could not quell yields to pity for my-helplessness 
and sorrow. - You are generous indeed.” 

The slightest possible sareasm emphasized the last 
words. 

“ Pity?” He flushed. “LE love you, Lois—I always 
have !” 

* You would never have conquered your anger aud 
pride enough to have asked me aguin toanarry you— 
you know you would not, under any ’citeumstances 
but these.” 

Her lip trembled and her eye filled ‘as’ i fell upon 
-her black dress. 

“ Perhaps not. - Bat isthata serious,fault? While 
the woman I loved did: not need-meé' 4 stayed away, 
When her need comes, how can I stay away4onge: 

It was pity then moved Lim ~ovt leves Lois'sliran' 
and drew her hand away. 

“Tam ‘sufficient for my vown need,” she sai! 


ly. 

” Surely. Lois, th:is is not a time for foolish reseut- 
ments. J will not be-angry with you. I-cguld sot 
now.” 

Pity again. 
8) eak. 


Lois grew colder still, pat she did not 
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Angus) tried to take her hand again. But she 
pulled it atvay: from him with a burst of tears, and a 
cry : 

1 I wish’ you. would go!” 

Angus Rea looked startled. 
anguish darkened upon his haudsome face. 
been so sure that Loisdoved him under all. 
did not sound like it. 

“T) willxgb,. certaifly,” ‘he said; after a shocked 
pause; if you wish it. Believe me that I should 
never have intruded upon yourgrief if Tad not hoped 
that mp coming would be a conifort instead of a pain. 
Shalb TD gos Lois 2” 

“Yes, please, do, but don’t be angry.” 

He wastouched at the pleading words, though they 
but confirmed his doubt of her love. 

“ Gerttainly not,” he said, gently; “let us be friends, 
if indeed: we-can be nothing more.” 

“Wes, oh, yes—friehds,” murmured Lois. 

“Shall I go away now, and come again to-mor- 
row 2” 

“Yes, please.” 

He stood looking sadly at her a moment, and 
suppressing asigh,; said good evening, and left ter. 

When he called the following day Lois had 
vanished, and lfit:no clue beliind. He saw nothing 
in her strange disappearance but a desire to avoid 
him, and the conclusion burt him more than any open 
rejection of him could... 

“She need not have feared that I should have 
plagued her with my pertinacity,” he said to himself, 
“and L should like to have served her as a friend. 
She must need friends.” 

Far more'tlian he, ‘than any one suspected; far 
more than sé dréimed herself, Lois weeded friends 
in this crisis of jher untaught life, untaught, that is, 
in all that would diave made her sufficient to her need, 
as she had pronounced herself. It was mere talk. 
This petted child-of prosperity was far enough from 
being equal to any such emergency as‘this. Accom- 
plished after the fashion of her“ set” she might be, 
but slie could do nothing well enough to teach it, or 
in any way to make it earn her a living. Her good 
looks were a detriment to'one in» her situation, rather 
than an advantage, and the difficulties, almost in- 
sults, sho'met, at the outset, and which ber unsophis- 
ticatedness made ‘her peculiarly open: to, ‘came near 
crushisg her at-once. 

She struggled on for: a little in the remote corner 
where she had hid tierself, but it could not last long. 
Her little store of mooey, obtained from: the sale of 
the few persomal valuables she had allowed herself to 
bring away with. her, was» soon exhwusted, and the 
fright and anxiety, added to: what she had already 
undergone, threw her into a fever; from which she 
might never have recovered, if Augus Kea had not 
discovered where she was. 

The woman with whom she boarded, clancing 
upon his ngme in her search for some clue to the sick 
girl’s friends, infoymed,aim of her whereabouts, aud 
he came at once. 

Poor Lois did not know him. 

Sle knew nothing for weeks, till she opened her 
eyes upon;those she remembered before she fell ill. 

Augus Rea, had ¢ansed her to be removed to his 
mother’s house, where she had Leen most tenderly 
eared for. 

Mrs. Rea:was the kindest, most motherly of women. 
It needed not the knowledge of her son’s interest in 
this poor child to enlist all her sympathies in her 
behalf. Sbe,was a sensible woman, too. 

Having had the, whole story of his ill-starred 
courtship from Angus, she accepted, without: any 
questioning, the couclusion at which he had so netut- 
ally arrived. concerning the state of Lois’s ,affeetions. 
That is, she seemed to accept it. 

She had her own private opinion on ‘the subject, 
and thought it a pity so sweet a girl as Lois was 
should thxow, away the happiness of a lifetime for a 
mere whim. 

But shlie knew women—what. strange, whimsical, 
nonsensical creatures they are, especially where their 
affections are concerned. Perhaps some reminiscence 
of her own girlhood suggested to her that Angus 
night be mistaken, but she kept her own counsel, 
and only insinuated a trim touch now aud then to 
smooth difficulties, 

Angus was not’ allowed to see the invalid too 
often, and his praises were not sounded in interminable 
periods in Lois’s ear. 

Then, as Lois grew able to receive such visitors, 
Mrs. Rea, by some witchery, contrived that those old 
friends Lois was likely to care most! for should drop 
in occasionally, as though nothing had happened. 
That was not all. Lois had more suitors than Angus, 
and Mrs. Rea extended a friendly lure to some of 
these. Suoli attentions, trifling:as they were, solteued 
the asperity of Lois’s pride, but she was slow, to 
believe, stil, that Angus had any feeling for her 
stronger than compassion, aud thinking that, she was 
not likely to let her love be seen. 
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Angus was so calm and reserved towards her, kindly 
but not warm, too generous to press his sui: at a time 
when he might seem to be taking advantage of her 
need, as she had accused ‘him ouce, and wisiuterpreted 
in’ consequence: 

Watchful as Mrs. Rea was, suspicious, too, and con- 
stantly ‘setting small snares. for Lois's secret, she 
might never have surprised it but for:an accident. 

Mrs. Rea was sitting! with Lois one afternoon—sho 
had got quite: strong by this time—when a servant 
broke into the “apartment, incautiously exclaiming 
that Mr. Angus was’ killed, and they were bringing 
home his body. 

Mrs. Rea rushed from the toom.in a terrible fright, 
of! course,’ but’ incredulons, of ;.anything > quite ..so 
serious, .and»found that her son, thouzh considerably 
injuréd by the tumbling: of some portion of a brick 
wall upon him; was far enough frum being in a 
dying condition. 

Having seen him deposited: upow a lounge and 
made comfortable, she-went back to. Lois, and found 
her in a deep swoon upon the floor of her apart- 
ment. 

She applied the proper restoratives lerstlf, and as 
Lois vecovered consvivtsness; watelied besile. cher 
without speaking. Lois did not offer to question 
her: She lay! quite still, with»herieyes elosed,, si- 
lent, but in‘anoagony: of suspense; Mrs. Rea did not 
doubt. 

If Angas could only manage to limp hither now, 
She stole from the room to See. Half a dozen words 
tothe injured man, and ‘he sat up as tivugh a miracle 
had been done. 

Steadying himself upom his mother’s. shoulder, he 
limped to Lois’s sitting room and went.in. 

She layas Mrs. Rea had left her. Passing to the 
bedside, he spoke her name. Instantaneously .the 
white’ lids: flashed wide. It was not’ easy to 
mistake the language of the dark, surprised orbs 
beneath. 

“Lois,” he exclaimed, eagerly, ‘‘my darling; do 
you love me?” * 

For answer she covered her face with her 
crying out: 

“Oh, Angus!” 

Only that, but he seemed) well satisfied, and Mrs. 
Ren, coming» forward, kissed Lois, and whispered 
archily : 

“ My dear daughter!” 

How could Lois help: herself. after that, if) she 
had wished to? and I dou't think she did. 

Cc. C. 


hands, 


Tue Wuxter ix Evrore.—The winter at St. 
Petersburg, exceptionally mild at this moment, is not 
more-rigoryous in Finland. At Helsingfors the sea is 
entirely free from ice, andat Sveaborg communication 
with the mainland is effected in rowing boats without 
any obstruction. At Prague, in Bohemia, the mild- 
ness of the weather is.so extreme that vivlets and 
other spring flowers are in bloom in, the environs 


of that city. 


Tur city of Mexico is better supplied with water 
than «., cy in the world. | It has two, immense 
aqued ucts, one seven wiles long; the other three, which 
bring the water from the mountains to theivery heart 
of the city; thence by arteries it is distributed in 
every direction. ‘There are alsovnumerous Artesian 
wells in the city and its suburbs... By boring an. ‘ave- 
rage depth of 80 feet-the water risesseveral feet above 
the surface of ‘the earth, and flows in a very bold 
stream. In many iustances this water is not at: all 
brackish, but is as fresh aid sweet'as that brousht from 
the mountains. 

Tue forty-third report of the Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenue has just'appeared. 
Windsor Great Park and Woods, 11,000 aeres, com- 
prising grazing and’ woodland, produce no more per 
annum than £8095, and cost £18,922, of which 
£17,900 went for “*management ” and maintenance 
for one year. The royal forests, exclusive of those at 
Windsor, Epping, and others subject to forestal rights, 
comprise about 100,000 acres; of these, 20,000 acres 
belong to the Crown, free of the rights of commoners ; 
the whole. of the last; except that part which’ is bay- 
ren, or let tothe War Department, is under cultiva- 
tion, in forest, for the growth of navy timber. The 
remaining 80,000 acres comprise a large portion not 
worth cultivating. 

Tue OLpest House ty, Excianp.—The old house 
at Sholing, near, Southampton, formerly the resi- 
deuce of; King John,,.sas not been wholly destroyed 
by the recent gales, ouly a portion of the walls being 
injured. The palace consisted of two structures, 
and the. portion blown dotvn belonged to the 
eastern wall of the larger house, aud contained but 
few architectural features to regret. Mr. J. Dutton 
Smith,» jadicious. local autiquary, states that che two 

es Were erected early in, the twellt contury, 
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and are acknowledged to be the earliest specimens of 
domestic architecture existing in England. The 
buildingto the right (entering the postern), is 50 ft. 
long aud 40 ft. broad ; it has in the north*wall. the 
remains of a fine Norman fireplace, and to the west 
a doorway, with tliree windows, with a window and 
door on thenorth. There are three ancient fireplaces 
in Southampton—one in this palace (11390), one in the 
fine vaulted building in Simnel Street (1200), and one 
at Netley Abbey, a little later in date (1233), equallitig 
anything of the same kind remaining in England, and 
are worthy of; careful investigation. They are al 
rapidly falling to pieces, and Mr. Smith’sees no chance 
of their proper restoration. The other building to 
the left is 16.ft. long on the western side, and 45 ft. 
in breadth, with a Norman doorway on the. south, 
aud a window and doorof the same date on this side. 
The lane (10 ft. wide) separating the houses is steep 
in its descent, and leads direct to a flight of steps at 
tle water's edge, where many a proud. galley has 
waited for its kingly freight and the-beauty of courts ; 
but the beauties of the courts adjoining are certaiuly 
not now proverbial. 


TEMPTATION. 
——---> -—_—_— 
Br J, ¥. SMITH. 


Author of “ The Will and the Way; * Woman and her Jlaster,’ 
Coy G 


CHAPTER XXKXY. 


“Sue has millious in her voice,” he mattered, more 
than once; “I am a fool to risk the loss of Ker !” 

Risk the loss of her! Could he’ have read what was 
passing in the heart and braiu of the woman he had 
treated so wortlilessly, he would have seen that le had 
lost her already : it required but the snapping of the 
last tie between them to reuder their separation 
eternal, 

That tie, we scarcely need observe, was tle life of 
their son. 

There is no disease ‘more cruelly deceptive than 
consumption: one day it bids us hope—the next, 
despair, Ilow frequently has the hépe of a parent 
mistaken the pale, hectic flush upon tlie sufferer’s 
cheek for the symptom of “returning ’ Lealth—the 
brilliaucy of the eye, the full beating of tlie pulse, for 
ineyeased strength—and offered up a mental prayer 
of thanksgiving that its supplications’ have been 
lieard, 

Such was the case with Felix, who appeared sud 
deuly to mend: his voice became stronger, liis breath 
more free—even the heart of his mother was cheated 
into a delusive, short-lived hope that he still might 
be spared to her. 

“You will'come to-morrow, mamtha!” exelaimed 
the child,-with his forner vivacity, as he threw his 
little arms around her neck ;'“ I do so wish to see you 
to-morrow !” 

“Yes, darling!” replied his mother: 

“ And bring me flowers“-plenty’ of flowers !” added 
the dying boy; “Panny ‘athers me some, but they 
are not so sweet as yours !” 

The little sufferer laid’ his head ‘upon’ her bosom— 
Nature's first, holiest pillow—and nestled there’ as 
when an infant. 

Madame Garrachi ‘kissed him ’ passionately. and 
wept over him: perhaps the thoughts of the un- 
lappy woman were as much of' ler liusband as of Ler 
child. 

“T will stay with you, Felix!” she sobbed. 

“No, no, mamma!” interrupted the boy; “then I 
shall have ue flowers!) Go and bring papa! One 
two,’ he began countingthen paused—* tirec 
days,” he added, “ at least siuee I saw him! Papa ill 
too?” 

“ No.” 

“ He hasforgotten Felix!" continued the child, with 
a sigh. 

“T have not forgotten you!” sobbed his mother. 

He looked up in her face and smiled, as if he thought 
it impossible she ever should forget Lim. 

And so it was. 

He was the solitary flower of her existence—the 
memorial of a happiness which could kuow:no future 
—for its spriugs were poisoned. 

With the utmost difficulty his mother tore herself 
away; but she had' promised to appear that’ night at 
the theatre. She knew her rival was ready to take her 
character in the opera, and resolved not’to afford her 
such a triumph. 

Tho last words of Felix; on her quitting the reom, 
were : 

**Do not forget the flowers, mamma !” 

Madame Garrachi did not forget to thank Fanny 
for her unwearied kindness to her friend and! play- 
fello iv. 


The ebild luoked as if she expected Ler: toi kiss her 
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as usual; but’ esinger could not—her heart was full; 
it wonld have. speared like treason to her »wn dying 
child. 

“Not nowt she murmured, “not now!” 

Young asshe was, Fanny comprehended the feeling, 
and silently retraced her steps, to watch by the bed- 
side of Felix, 

On reaching her home—her now desolate home— 
Madame Garrachi found her husband busily engaged 
in examining her jewel-case. There was nothing very 
unusual in this circumstance, and yet she fancied that 
he appeared confused. 

As a matter of course, he inquired after his son; 
the unhappy mother could not reply to him—a fled 
of tears was her answer. 

“ Not worse?” he exclaimed, in a tone of self-re- 
proach. 

“ They say he is not!” replied his wife; “but I do 
pot believe their words! A mother’s eye is not to be 
deceived! Why,” she added, wringing her hands, 
“did I bring my treasure to this land of gold and 
death? But Iam punished, rightly punished! He 
asked after you anxiously: the dear child thinks you 
have forgotten him !” 

Alberto coloured deeply. He felt that the reproof 
was just. 

“J am just about to ride to Richmond,” he said. 
“It was my intention to have gone yesterday, but 
s0—so many circumstances prevented me!” 

Madame observed the hesitation of her husband 
with a bitter pang. She guessed but too well the 
name which ought to have replaced the word “ cir- 
cumstances.” 

“J shall be back,” continued the unnatural parent, 
“in time to escort yon from the theatre.” 

The artiste looked in bis face with a faint smile 
It was long since she had experienced such a mark of 
his attention. 

“There!” he said, kissing her on the forehead, 
“ be brilliant—be yourself to-night! You will have 
the most distinguished audience of the season: the 
Regent and his brothers—the old Queen—the youth- 
ful Princess Charlotte! I will bring you news of our 
dear boy !” 

So saying, he drew on his gloves, and left the 
drawing-room. 

For some time the singer stood with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground. She felt violent pains both at her 
heart and head, but scarcely heeded them, so com- 
pletely was she absorbed in the bitter thoughts which 
oppressed her. : 

* Brilliant !” she repeated, at last; “myself! How 
easy to advise—bow difficult to follow! Oh, yes!” 
she added, bitterly; “1 shall be brilliant as an icicle 
on the brow of the corpse—as the glow-worm creeping 
over a new-made grave! My sleep has been brief! 
1 am young—very young—to be startled from my 
dream of life so soon—it was my first and last !” 

With this reflection, she began to prepare herself 
for the duties of the night, by selecting the jewels she 
intended to wear, &c., &c. 

Many a duchess might have envied the diamonds 
of Madame Garrachi. Scarcely a crowned head in 
Europe but had contributed to enrich her ecrin. It 
had been estimated at no less a sum than thirty 
thousand pounds. With the exception of Ma- 
demoiselle Mars, no actress ever possessed so valuable 
a collection. 

By a caprice—perhaps a presentiment—she sud- 
denly resolved not to wear one of them ; but carefully 
replaced them in her casket, and sealed it. 

“ I will save them, at least!” she murmured. 

Her thoughts were of her boy rather than her gems. 
How willingly would the unhappy mother have 
parted with the glittering baubles to have restored 
the rose to his wan cheek—to have heard once more 
his merry laugh, redolent of health and life. 

Throwing a large cashmere round her, madame 
took the casket under her arm, and left her lodgings 
on foot. She did not choose the servants should know 
which way sbe directed her steps. Arrived in the 
Haymarket, she took a hackney-coach, drove to 
Coutts’s, and asked to see the principal. 

After the extraordinary discovery she had made at 
Wandsworth,-the artiste did not deem it prudent to 
trust her diamonds in the hands of Fauntleroy. 

The banker, who was one of her greatest admirers, 
received her in his private room. 

The founder of the banking-house of Coutts and 
Co. was a little old 1an, whose countenance was the 
very expression of shrewdness. By his industry and 
perseverance he had created a fortune. One of his 
daughters bad married an earl; the other, the well- 
known Sir Francis Burdett, of political netoriety. 

When his son-in-law was committed to the ‘ower, 
old Queen Charlotte sent notice to Mr. Coutts that in 
three days she would withdraw her money—amount- 
ing toa vast sum—which was in his hands. 

The reply was characteristic of the man. 

“Three days!” he repeated. to the Keeper of the 
Privy Purse, who had been directed to make the ar- 
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rangement. “Inform her most gracions majesty that 


three hours’ notice is quite long enough to withdraw 
three times the amount from the bank of Coutts and 
Co.!", 

The money was not withdrawn. 

The worthy banker was a passionate admirer of the 
theatre, and had his boxes both at the Opera and the 
national establishments of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. Four-and-twenty hours after the death of his 
first wife he married Miss Harriet Mel!on, a rather 
popular actress, who had long been her friend. 

The lady was the late eccentric Duchess of St. 
Albans. 

Madame Garrachi was personally well-known to Mr. 
Coutts; he had long admired her talents, asd was no 
stranger to the generally-reported liaison between her 
worthless husband and Mademoiselle Cherini. 

Her request that he should receive her jewels and 
d~posit them in the vaults of his establishment was 
granted—not without an observation, however, “that 
he understood Mr. Fauntleroy was her banker.” 

“I have no confidence in Mr. Fauntleroy,” was the 
reply ; “my husband has rather a large sum of money 
in his hards! But that is his affair—my jewels are my 
own, and ‘ wish to feel that they are safe!” 

The old .van slightly smiled as he finished writing 
out the rece 4. 

Just as the .rtiste was about to take her leave, after 
thanking him for his kindness, the door of the room 
opened, and a lady very showily dressed unceremo- 
niously entered the office. She was a stout, good-lowk- 
ing, but rather countryfied person, with a profusion of 
black, curling hair, which fell in masses from beneath 
a white whalebone bonnet—then all the rage. There 
was a slight expres" { anger—perhaps uneasiness 
—upon her features. 

“ Harriet,” said the banker, “did they not tell you I 
was engaged ?” 

“Yes!” replied the visitor; “and with whom? That 
must plead my excuse! I could not resist the occasion 
of making the acquaintance of one whose genius we 
both admire so much !” 

Mr. Coutts introduced the ladies formally to each 
other. 

Miss Mellon's jealousy—perhaps it scarcely merited 
the name—was quickly dissipated when she read in the 
features of the celebrated singer the unmistakeable 
signs of a sorrow which no feeling the old banker's 
guineas could have inspired could have traced there. 
Her heart was naturally warm—perhaps generous: 
she had heard of her husband's infidelity and pitied 
her. 

With much good nature, she insisted on setting her 
down at her lodgings, as soon as she found that 
Madame Garrachi had not her carriage at the door. 
Perhaps, also, she wished te avoid the reproof of 
her aged admirer for her indiscretion. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, with a sigh, half philo- 
sophical, half jesting; “we poor women are very 
much to be pitied! Even you, gifted as few of God's 
creatures have been, do not appear to be happy! 
Pardon the freedom of my remark,” she added, 
pressing her hand; “but indeed I sympathize with, 
you! Don’t feel it—do as I do—struggle with grief 
at the very commencement!” 

“Perhaps you do not love?” 

“ Perhaps,” said the actress, “J will not love! There 
lies a whole history in the distinction! ‘That heart is 
already lost which suffers love to obtain even a tem- 
porary influence over the imagination! Like tie 
tiger’s whelp, it may be crushed in its infancy, but 
becomes a tyrant and master if permitted to arrive at 
maturity! You will think me a sad rattle!” she con- 
tinued; “ perhaps a heartless one; but if I could help 
it, there should not be a tear shed upon earth, unless 
of joy!” 

Madame Garrachi secretly envied the philosophy of 
her new acquaintance, whose frank, open confidence 
pleased her. What would she not have given to have 
disembarrassed her heart of the serpent that had 
coiled around it ? 

We can conceive no greater agony to a refined and 
noble mind than to feel itself the slave of a worthless 
passion—to love and despise the same object—to 
have the inclinatien to subdue its influence, and lack 
the power to do so—to know the destroying effects 
of its progress, and yet to feel it marcl on and on, 
like the lava of a volcano burning up life’s flowers 
in its passage—to despise our own weakness, and yet 
yield to it—to resolve one moment, and break that 
resolution the next. 

Such was the case with the gifted artiste: she 
loved her husband still—or, rather, the ideal hus- 
band, such as her youthful con.dence had painted. 

First love is generally a dream, and its waking 
agony; especially when we find 

Those cheerful suns are set for ever 
That light to youth’s gay paths impart, 
And dried Sat deep, ideal river 
That fed the fountain of the heart 


Miss Mellon proffered her friendship with so charm- 
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| MY a grace to her new acquaintance that, despite the 


or mesre os her sorrow, she felt pleased 
xere isa charm in sympathy—it i be 
which attracts the heart. ae ee anny 

That night Madame Garrachi appear2d in } 
character of Dido, in the Didoad:Abasiiounts® en 
ayer sang more exquisitely. 

t first there was a murmur of 
beste of surprise amongst the 

They had been accustomed to see her as the un- 
happy queen, adorned in all her diamonds: nota gem 
glittered in her long, dark hair. In the last scene in 
— ~~ — the funeral pile, instead of the 
royal robes, she was attired i i 
onl b ed in a dress of simple 

Some approved, others blamed the change; but all 
agreed tliat her acting ~~ been perfect. 

As the curtain descended, amid showers of bouquets 
and the enthusiastic plaudits ef the audience, 4 
piercing shriek was heard. Many feared that the 
dress of the singer Loy caught fire—others, that it 
was a new point in her acting. ie 
bet hag po cting. Both parties were 

The actress had recognized at the wing h 7 

; . g her protenée, . 
Fanny, standing as pale as death, waiting - the 
conclusion of the scene. 

Her heart foreboded the tidings of which she was 
the messenger. 

(Zo \be continued.) 





GRIEVING. 
Don't grteve for dead roses, * 
That never was known to arse 
In the future there's music and beauty and flowers 
And grieving will spoil them, if anything would. : 

AMONG the various classes of le who inhabit 
this fair round earth of ours, Poll ray naa Pam 
to have a peculiar penchant for repining. Does 
aught go wrong with them, they sit down in some 
corner and sullenly brood over their misfortunes, 
Are they crossed in love, they straightway sct to 
work to grieve most industriousiy over the sad catas- 
trophe, moving about like so many ghosts, “pale, wan, 
aud thin,” looking as if all their hopes of happiness 
here and hereafter bad suddenly been swept away 
and left them without one “ray of hope or spark af 
glimmering. day.” Have they been deceived by false 
professions of friendship, they grow cold to every- 
body and suspicious of all; their souls are filled 
with vain regrets for their misplaced confidence as if 
the whole world could not afford them a true friend, 
and nowhere true friendship exists. Have they 
lauuiched out into the sea of speculation in search of 
fickle Dame Fortune, and made shipwreck of their frail 
barque, they give all up for lost, aud mournfully fold 
their arms and gaze tearfully upon the “ wreck of 
former days.” To sum it all up briefly, they 

Grieve, fret, pine, and regret, 
at every step of their upliappy pathway through life ; 
and grievivg seems to form @ constituent part of 
their natures. 

Now, my dear, repining friends, I am a mortal 
enemy to grieving, and I belong to the “Gay-and- 
festive-anti-grieving-ever-be-happy Association,” and 
1 want you to enlist under its bauner‘and be happy 
too. The service is pleasant, and a munificent bounty 
in the form of a happy life is offered. . 

Won’t you enlist? Don’t be cowardly. If the 
world uses you roughly, put on a bold front and 
fight it manfully, and it will be bound to accord 
you justice; for however much fools’ may rate, 
the power of true conrage will ever be felt and re- 
spected. 

Have you been unfortunate in the affairs of the 
heart? Has soe fickle fair one jilted you, or your 
loved one proved inconstant and faithless to her 
plighted love? Don’t grieve over it. Don’t fret 
about it. It will do you no'good. 

Did shedeceive you? She will also prove false to 
some one else. Mayhap she will yet fly to your arms 
and prove after all true to her first love; but if not, 
you are foolish to grieve for one whocares hot for you. 
Discard your sentimentalism, and remember that, in the 
words of the parodist, 

The girls are all a fleeting show, 

or man’s delusion given, 
Their smiles of joy, their tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitfal flow; 

(here's not one true in seven. 

You will not be long in finding out tliat after ail 
she was not absolutely indispensable to your happi- 
ness; and you are not certaiu (after the approved 
method) but that:she may die broken-hearted. 

There is. still plenty of poetry, niusic, scuti- 
ment, and flowers, The world is as {ull as ever 
of love and hope, and there are still warm hears 
willing tolove you, and loving arms ready to embrace 

ou. 

- Have your friends proved false?, Do not turn 
misanthropic and go to grieving over the depravity 
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ef mankind in general. Rejoice rather in your heart 
that they are gone, for why should you wish to cher 
risli false ones in your bosom? Bid them * depart in 
peace,” and with the remembrance that there are still 
true hearts. aud trusty hands at your disposal, set 
about forming new associations and cultivating new 
and truer friendship. 

Did your wealth take to itself wings and fly away ? 
Do not stand idly by and set up doleful lamentations 
for the departed dream, but set about at once with a 
will to retrieve your fallen fortunes. In short, in 
everything be a man, and amidst mankind assert your 
manhood. “ Paddle your own canoe.” Fight your 
own battles. Be nota skulker in the conflict of life, 
but come boldly up to the front and prove yourself a 
hero in the strife. 

Suffer no one to be your mentor, but think for 
yourself, speak for yourself, act for yourself, and in 
everything be brave and fearless, and allow no one 
totully you. If a man knocks you down, get up and 
knock him down in return. 

Let those prate who will, for there wil! always 
be some ¢arpers. Tell them that it is a gnawing 
mge in their own hearts at your superiority, and 
au bumbling sense of their own demerits, which is 
the inducement to their abuse, and that their own 
hearts are the mirrors from which they so faithfully 
depict others. 

Do as you please so long as you do right, and let 
that be the only rule and motto of your life. But 
above all refrain from that grieving and repining 
spirit. Never grieve for what is beyond recall, but 
resolving to be more observant and cautious in 
future, throw grieving to the dogs, and agree with 
the poet that 

So let the wide world wag as it will, 
I'll be gay and happy still, 








SCIENCE, 


Tr is said that at the glass foundry of MM. Monnin 
Japy, in Paris, the crucibles are heated by gas pro- 
duced by the combustion of turf. 

Dunine the three invasions of Asiatic cholera in 
shis country, the deficiency of rain was very remark- 
able. ‘The crisis of the disease occurred at the driest 
eriods. In 1832 the rainfall for the year was defi- 
cieut by one-fourth of its average. 

Tux free air of London on a windy day was found 
to contain 3°7 of carbonic acid gas in 10,000 yolumes ; 
that of Chambeisy, on the Lake of Geneva, was ascer- 
tained by De Saussure, as a mean of seventeen experi- 
ments, to contain 3°8 in 10,000 volumes. 

RarLwAys BEYOND Joun O’Groat’s Hovuse.—A 
Scottish nobleman, who is connected by property 
with the Orkney Isles, has offered, it is said, to sub- 
scribe £60,000 for the construction of railways in 
Orkney—on Pomona, the chief isle, on which Kirk- 
wall, the capital, stands, we presume; unless, indeed, 
itbe intenced to connect some of the tesser isles which 
most closely adjoin each other, by railway, which is 
not so likely. 

A CORRESPONDENT in an American exchange sug- 
gests the following substitute for Pharaoh’s serpents: 
—Take one part of flour sulphur, six parts of cyanide 
of mercury; rub the sulphur in a mortar with the 
cyanide of mercury to a very fine powder (the finer 
the better), then make a cone of tin foil and pack the 
powder into it rather loosely, leaving sufficient room 
at its bottom to close it. If tinfoil is not convenient, 
moisten the powder and form a cone of the same, as 
pastiles are formed, place in the sun or near a fire 
until sufficiently dry. 

Perroreum 1s New Sovran Wates.—Immense 
deposits of a kind of substance resembling cannel 
coal have been found at Martley and Wollongong, in 
New South Wales, yielding 147 gallons of oil to the 
ton. A company has been formed for the manufacture 
and sale of the oil, which we are told will, by 
reason of the proximity of the Hartley deposits to the 
Sydney market, afford a good profit at a price less 
than that of the imported American article. On ex- 
posing it to flame it instantly kindles, and continues to 
burn with a clear, bright flame, which at once shows 
its excessively oleazinous character. Wollongong is 
already lighted with this oil. 


Wasuante Fronts. —A 


correspondent writes: 
“Among ali the contrivances for making our very 
dirty metropolis look a little cleaner, I do not know 
whether it has ever occurred to anybody that the 
houses might be faced with glazed bricks, which 
would wash. Every year costly buildings are erected 


‘aced with varions-coloured bricks. In two or three 
years these buildings look more wretcliedly abjectand 
dirty than if no attempt at all had been made at 
colour. Bricks might be made, glazed on one side 
only, just as cheap jars and crocks are partially or 





entirely glazed. If houses were faced with these, 
any colours might be used, and the houses might be 
washed once or twice a year, according as the inhabi- 
tants wished.” Such bricks have been and are made; 
but the cost and other circumstances seem to stand in 
the way of their use. Moreover, unless arranged with 
taste and skill, the result, as with encaustic tiles, is 
not satisfactory. 

As To VENTILATION.—The effect of compressed air 
in determining the entrance of a large quantity of 
air from the atmosphere, was curiously exemplified 
by a recent experiment of M. Galibert. He took one 
of those bags which he uses with his respiratory ap- 
paratus, holding about twenty-six gallons, and hav- 
ing an apparatus at the top about 4 in. wide; and 
holding the apparatus open, projected into the middle 
of it, during four or five seconds, a small puff of 
air compressed by.the mouth and lips. After this 
he closed the aperture by pressing the edzes together 
with his fingers, then shook the bag, and struck the 
bottom of it against the ground. It was now one- 
third full of air—that is, contained nearly nine 
gallons, while the air which had caused the en- 
trance of this large quantity did not amount to half-a- 
pint. He repeated this operation fwice, which caused 
the bag to become quite full of air. The development 
Ae principle might tend to useful results in ven- 
tilation. 


THE MONARCH DOUBLE-TURRET SHIP. 


Tue officials at Chatham are busily engaged in pre- 
paring the drawings, plans, and moulds, from the de- 
signs transmitted from time to time from the Ad- 
miraliy, of the iron-clad turret-ship Monarch, and the 
new broadside iron frigate Hercules, both of which 
are to be commenced at Chatham as soon as the 
graving docks, now occupied by the ironclad frigates 
Bellerophon and Lord Warden, are completed, the 
former vessel being under orders to leave dock on the 
17th inst., and the latter during the ensuing mouth. 

The chief interest is just now centred in the pre- 
paration of the plans for the Monarch, the first turret- 
ship designed for the Royal Navy by Mr. Reed, the 
Chief Constructor of the Admiralty. It is intended 
that the Hercules and Monarch shall be constructed 
simultaneously so as to allow of both vessels being 
completed and fitafor sea at about the same time. 

From the drawings and models already received at 
Chatham, it appears that the Monarch will be con- 
structed with double turrets, and will be the first ves- 
sel of her size carrying two turrets. The Monitor 
class of ships hitherto built carry ouly one turret, but 
the advantage of two turrets is beginning to be ap- 
preciated by the Americans, who have already built 
such vessels of light draught. 

It was originally intended to construct the Monarch 
with only one turret, as proposed by Captain Coles, 
but the committee of naval officers appointed by the 
Admiralty to examine and report upon the turret 
principle, of which Vice-A‘miral the Ear! of Lauder- 
dale, K.C.B., was the president, strongly objected to a 
single turret, and hence the decision of the Admiralty 
to construct the proposed vessel with two turrets. 

The Monarch is designed with an upper deck twice 
the height above the water of the turret ships Royal 
Sovereign and Prince Albert. Like the Bellerophon, 
she will be provided with an inner skin, and will be 
constructed on the double-bottom cellular principle. 

Her armour will be of a maximum thickness of 7in. 
It will be carried to a height of 15ft. above and 5ft. 
below her water-line. The armour of her turrets will 
be close upon 12in. thick, while the interior of each 
turret will be sufficiently large to receive two of the 
largest guns constructed. At the same time she will 
carry a heavy gun at her stem and stern. Both 
vessels are to be completed within two years. 


Lyne’s TeELeGRAPHIC TELESCOPIC RAILWAY 
Dancer Sicyat.—Mr. Lyne, the steward of Wel- 
lington College, Sandhurst, has patented a railway 
danger signal, which possesses some good points. 
The patentee proposes that the signal should be placed 
on the line inthe same position as that occupied by the 
existing telegraph posts, but a quarter of a mile apart, 
or at a greater or less distance, as railway directors 
may think fit. The post may be constructed either 
with wood or iron, but the latter is considered pre- 
ferable on account of strength and durability. Within 
the outside casing is a movable danger-post, and by 
meaus of a small handle, wheels, and pinions, this post 
can be ran up with great rapidity to a height of 
from 24 ft. to 30ft. In’ the event of an accident 
occurring, the guard, who would be furnished with 
a bunting flag by day anda lamp at night, would 
hasten to the nearest post, which could uot be more 
than a few yards off, and would run up the cleets 
cast on the sides of the post, and affix the bunting 
flag or lantern. While this is being effected, the 
fireman is at liberty to reac: the post and wind it up 
to the heig!t already stated, thus exhibiting a signal 
which could not fail to attract the attention of the 








driver of an approaching train, even at a distance of 
three or four miles, It shou'd be observed that the 
danger-post is painted red, and contrasts very 
strikingly with the ordinary telegraph posts of white 
colour, «nd is likely to be seen not only by officials in 
charge of a train, but also by other parties stationed 
on the line, and by this means signals would be 
hoisted for a very considerable distance. Another 
advantage connected with this patent is that gangs of 
platelayers would be supplied with handles and flags, 
and therefore enabled to exhibit a danger signal 
while removing the metals—a work which has hither- 
to proved the source of numerous accidents on dif- 
ferent lines. Mr. Lyne has already submitted his 
invention to Mr. J. P. Knight, the superintendent of 
the South-Eastern Railway, and also to Mr. Scott, 
the traffic manager of the South Western Railway. 

Sometuine ror Covent GARDEN Market.—We 
have been informed that there has been discovered in 
Cochin China and some parts of China a plant which 
lives entirely on the air. ‘he calyx is small, oval, 
and contains a single flower. The coralla has five 
equal petals. The nectary is inclosed by two hori- 
zontal petals, the lowest of which is oblong, fleshy, 
concave, and boat-shaped. It is covered by the supe- 
rior petals, while on the other it is extended horizon- 
tally. The stamens are two short elastic filaments 
fastened to the internal extremity of tke inferior leaf 
of the nectary. The anthers are flat, simple, and 
reflex. The pistil consists of a triangular stem slightly 
inflected. The flower is yellow, larger than that of a 
jasmine, and of agreeable odour. ‘The root is com- 
posed of knotted bulbs. ‘This plant is found in woods 
suspended from branches of trees. When cut away, 
and suspended by a cord or in any other way, it con- 
tinues to vegetate (though slowly), and flowers every 
autump. It multiplies by annually producing new 
filaments which take root, and though separated frem 
its mother plant continues to flourish. 

Tracinc By Sun-Licut.—Photography has long 
ago greatly dimivished the less skilled labours of the 
mechanical draughtsman. Instead of the laborious 
finished and coloured drawings intended to show forth 
the chief characteristics of a machine, without at the 
same time telling too much about its construction, 
photographs, coloured or not, are now used. It has 
sometimes struck us, by the way, that the bright parts 
of such photographs could be neatly brought out by 
means of a spare and tasteful use of the silver and 
gold paints sold in mussel-shells' in most print shops. 
However this may be, photography is now extensively 
used in producing tracings of machinery of which a 
number of duplicates are required; and we saw the 
other day some beautiful specimens of the kind. We 
feel convinced that it is destiued to largely supersede 
lithography, with which it can compete commercially 
for any number of copies up to one hundred. It has 
been found most convenient to carry out the process 
some miles from London, in order to avoid the 
“blacks ” of the atmosphere of the district; and even 
a large order can be carried out in one day. The 
process, briefly described, consists in submitting the 
original tracing, or even the drawing, to the light, a 
chemically prepared sheet of paper being placed under- 
neath. This idea, per se, is not novel, but its practical 
execution is the subject matter of a patent. 


Mr. Jonny Bricur’s liberality is understood to be 
more theoretical than practical—more political than 
personal. His name has appeared in the working 
men’s trade list before now, and we again find it 
in an unfavourable light at a meeting of Scottish 
weavers held at Renfrew. [t was agreed to select 
an equal oumber of weavers to meet a number of 
manufacturers, and to come to a mutual agreement 
regarding the scale of prices to be paid for weaving 
double cloth shawls, the prices to come into operation 
on aud after the Ist of February. With respect to 
wages generally, Mr. Kelly, the secretary, read an an- 
nouncement that al] the manufacturers in England 
and Scotland ia the trade, “ with the exception of Mr. 
John Bright,” had given their weavers an advance of 
ten percent. It is also asked if Johnny ever gave 
anything to the poor Lazcashire cotton people, 
whose cause he laments in silver-y tears? 

Mr. Gisson’s Lasr Srarve.— The group of 
Theseus and the robber, which the late Mr. Gibson 
left unfinished at his death, will allow of a skilful 
workman’s reproducing it im marble from the cast now 
being taken of the clay. Of this statue the correspon- 
dent of a morning paper observes :—The type he Las 
selected in this group is the purest Greek, and the exe- 
cytion broad and grand. The moment selected 
in the history of Theseus is when the young hero, 
being sent by his mother from ‘I'rcezene to Atheus to 
make himself known to his father, Zgeus, performs 
the journey by land, in order to encounter the difli- 
culties and dangers of the route, which was infested 
with robbers and wild beasts, and signalize himself 
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before arriving at Athens by some herofe deed. He 
is represented: as. brandishing in his right hand a 
sword, in the ‘act of striking a prostrate figure, a 
bearded bLrigand (tb give the robber of antiquity the 
advantage of modern nomenclature), who; leaning on 
his! riglit elbow, still grasps his club and looks to- 
wards ‘Theseus, who hold’ hima firmly by th left'arm. 
There is’ no suppurt vo the figures, which are naked, 
except the drapery falling from the Lero’s left arm; 
and the composition, although only consisting of two 
figures, is'perfectly pyramidical. 

Tue Lare J. Gresox, R.A.—In_ consequence of 
mis-statements ‘that have been circulated with respect 
to Gibson, the late eminent sculptor, tlie following 
authentic anecdote; which we have received on thle 
authority of thos¢ who were present, will prove in- 
terestings—~Iu 1862, a Welsh gentleman and his 
family were in Roine who were well acquaiuted with 
Gibson, who'one day told them that le had received a 
letter from a namesuke who was unknown to hin, and 
that the writer “begged to be informed whether he 
was Buclish, Irish, or Scoteh?” Gibson stated with 
ational pride, that he had replied he was neither 
Evgtish, Irish, nor Scotch, and that be had told his 
correspondent that she‘lad forgotten to mention one of 
the most beautiful parts of Her Majestw’s dominions, 
viz., the principality of Wales, of whicly he was a 
native. Gilson spoke Welsh to the -telators of this 
anecdote, and mentioned the names of Welsh friends 
whom he bad the pleasure of seeing in Rome, and the 
gratification he had. felt in hearing them speak his 
native language.’ Gibsou also mentioned to the same 
persons iis idea of putting the words from St. Mark, 
chap. 10, ver. 14, “Suffer little children to come unto 
nie, aud forbid them not,” {rom the Welsh Bible under 
a fine bas-relief on which le was then engaged, to 
illustrate’ that verse. 





FACETIZ. 

Wuar is. that which; when “ throwa out,” may be 
canght without hands ?—A Lint. 

Wuat testimony is like a sovial gathering that las 
broken up?—LEx-parte. 

Wur isa bridvgroom at the: altar like a sailor?— 
Because he’s a marf‘in her. 

A Goop motto for an auctioneer: Come when you 
are bid, and bid when you come. 

Wuy is a prudent man like a pia?—Because his 
head prevents him from going too far. 

THERE must be a good chance for spare tailors at 
the establishment where “several thin coat-makers” 
aro advertised for, 

Aw old lady lately refused to let her nieco dance 
with a young graduate of Princeton because she 
heard that he was a bachelor of arts, whereby sho 
understood him to be an artful bactrelor. 

A ceRTArs landlady, it is said, makes, her pies so 
light that her lodgers cau see to go to bed without 
a candle after eating a moderate sized picce. 

InranTiILe SmMAgrness,—Mr.. Iuggias: “Can. you 
tell me what the eleventhpnouthis, Emma?” Emma: 
“No.” Mr. I: “No! no what?” LZimma; “ No- 
vewbor.” 

MAKING AN. LMPRESSION. 

Bootbluck (to. Heary Adolphus, who is trying to make 
an impression on the saie sex).—* Black yer boots? 
Shine ’em upsfine.”’ 

(Henry Adolphusis silent.) 

Bootblack: (indiguanily, iw a loud tone).—‘ lf yer 

an’t afford it, say so, and Vil lend. yer my brusu, and 
yer can black ‘ew yersolé!” 


A AN who was once on a journey, said he never 
liked to see tables covered with books'and newspapers 


where*he stopped at night; “ for,” said he, “I can 
never find any whisky at such places.” 
MILITARY BRASS. 

The following story is going the rounds: of the 
German press: After the concert of the Prussian 
wilitary in Paris. before tie Emperor, Napcleon IIL. 
entered into. conversation witli Kapellmeister Par- 
low., Iu the course of the talk, the Lmperor liited 
one of the brass instruments, fouud it heavy, aud 
asked : 

“ Do your band-people wear their knapsacks in tue 
jield as wellas carry these things?” 

‘Certainly, sire,” auswered Parlow. 

“But how,” asked the Emperor, “do; you manage 
iu retreat?” 

* I dou't know your Majesty ; thas is not practised 
among our people.” 

Tue Oxicixn or THE First ConovreD Max.— 
The following is an extract from @ sermom lately de+ 
livered before the Coloured Men's Benevolent Society 
of Baooklyn, by the Rev. Mr. Whiteman—a coloured 


minister: —" My beluved bruddery, it is more den 





twenty years since I Lave had de pleasure-of ‘dressing 
such a large an’ respectable assemblage of cullad: men, 
an’ it is my ivtention at present to dress you on a 
subject to which I have given a great deal of atten- 
tion. J will take for nry text, my braddern, de forth 
chapter of! de bools' of Clyssyeuss, wlierein it says, 
* Aud when Caiue killed his brudder, he tumiedswhite 


with de fright, an’ dat’s de way. de, white people come | 


on de earth.’ (Applause.) Now, my bruddern, you 
must. know dat Adam was de frst. culiad man, an’ not 
de-first write man, as is; erronesly supposed, an’ also 
his sons, Caine an’ Abell, were culled men. But when 
Caine, killed his. brudder he: turued. white with .de 
fright, an’ ran away into de forest, an’ all Lis.descead- 
ants to..this.day are white men. Yes, my bruddera, 
Caine wasde first white man, an’ Adam and Eve ware 
de first:cullued men.” (Applause, 
EAST INDIAN SERVANTS. 

A traveller relating his experiences in the East In- 
dies, alluded to the grest number of servants, em- 
ployed by geutlemen in that country. “For to'take 
care of my pipe,” said he, “I had four servants.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Yes: it was the duty of'the first to bring me the 
pipe; the second filled it; the third lighited it.” 

“ And what did the fourth do ?” 

“The fourth smoked it—I never could bear to- 
bacco myself.” 


“A CERTAIN man ib this region,” saysa new ¢éor- 
respondent, looking the other morning 'at a picture 
of Cupid on a ‘valentine’ handbill, asked, “Who. is 
that a portrait of 2’? ‘ Of Cupid,’ was the reply. 
‘ Humph !’ was the rejoiner: ‘ it must have been taken 
when he'was very young.’” 

Tue New Brrra.—At a jabilee meeting in Rich- 
mond, one week after its evacuation by General Lee, | 
a coloured charch member related his’ experiehce ‘as | 
follows: “Bredren, I’se jis one’week old to-day, I 
bin bawn threw times. Fus I wa: bawn accordin’ to 
de flesh, when I came into dis \wrid. Den I’ was) 
bawn ob the sperit, when I wus’ converted. Last ob 
all I was bawn to liberty, jes one week ago. So I'sé 
jis one week old. I gets up ebery mornin’ at four 
o'clock, and goes out to smeif and swaller de fresii, 
free air. Ob, it’s elegant!” 

ALsums.—A young country gentleman. requested.e 
poetic writer to address some lines to: a, yuung lady 
of his,acquaintance, and write them in her,album. 
The poet replied that not. having the pleasure of 
being acquainted with the young. lady;, not even 
knowing her by sight, which was particularly im- 
portant, he could say nothing of ber, mental or per- 
soval accomplishments. “ Oh, if thatis all,” cried the 
young man, “I can. tell youall about it! Black eyes 
and red clieeks, paints beautifully, plays on. the 
piano, and dances the best that ever you saw!” 
“You shall have the whole inventory,” said the 
peet. 

Some French gentleman, has-been publishiag what 
secms to be a most unprovoked atiack on the moon, 
Iu the first place he remarks that, we could) do ‘per- 
fectly well without it. As for oceanic or atiag- 
spheric tides, we do\not really want them. Many 
highly respectable , planeta, do. without them alio- 
gether. And even in our, case, the moow is only, a 
big: aerolite, which was apparently wandering about 
space promiscuously, till, it met the earth and, at 


}once stuck itself on to us; like a burr or a poos 


relation. 

Ar Syduey, in Australia, among other notices on 
the door of'a newspaper’ Office; is.one informing visi- 
tors that the editor cannot be'spoken to whless paid 
for his valuable time: Accortlingly, everybody with- 
out exception is advised to buy a ticket..of admission 
at the door of the waiting-room. , One hour.costs 10s. ; 
half an hour, 6s.; fifteen minutes, 6s. 

NEW BOYS 

The Oul gives'the following as an extract from Mr. 
Géschen’s private diary 

“ To-day I took wy seat in the Cabinet for the first 
time. I confess-that I felt very shy, and it was some 
time before I could quite make up my mind to go in. 
I feit rather like the Amateur Casual, and got out of 
my brougham im the same sort of half-confidest 
me ouner. 

“T got to No. 10, Downing Street, and tried to lool 
as if 1 knew exaetly where the Cabinet room was, and 
hoping that I sbould see Gladstone or someone to 
suow me the way; but unfortunately I saw no ony 
except a most civil ‘old geutlemau with grey: hair, 
who looked at me most kindly as 1 walked down the 

long passege in the entrance of the house. 


“Oi cowmse I thought: he kuew me by sight, and | 
when he pointed to the right and said, ‘ ‘Phat way to |\their blushes, if they bave any. 





messengers seated behind a glass frame like early 
vegetables, being fotced with mutton chops, potatoes 
and beer. 

“On asking one of these gentlemen where the Cabinet 
was, he first inquired what: I wanted, aud then sug. 
gested that the Cabinet was not on view for the pub. 
lic. "I confess that at thisimoment I forcibly felt ths 
inconvenience of not Imving been trained up’ in 
official habitsyfor if’ 1 had! been the messenger would 
most likely have known ime, or at all events I should 
have known how: to treat -bim: ‘With great civility, 
howerer, the messenger guided the back again the 
way I had come, and: poiated” out the door where he 
said the Cabinet sat. ‘ 

“T accordingly walked straight up to it, and, with an 
effort of boldness quitecontraryto my usual cliaracter, 
was about to open the door, when my” grey-haired 
— rushed up to me, and, seizing-me by the arm, 
baid ; 

“*You must not go in.there; sir; the Cabinet.is 
witting.’ 

“LT explained to! him ithat T'was the Dake of Lan- 
caster, orjthe Lord) ‘Chancellor, or Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for I was so nervous, and had been so re- 
cently moved about, that, like wine; I was rather sick, 
end hardly kuew what i was. In fact, it was’not till 
I mentioned my name was Géschen that he really 
tool in who I was; and allowed me’to pass in. 

“I never felt so. shy im my life as at that moment. 
Bat I must say that they Were all very kind te me, 
excepting one Ministery whom I will not name, who 
remarked in an audiblewhisper, ‘Hero is tlie theory 
of foreign exchanges ;’ but as it was onl y'an exchange 
from the Board of Trade to the Duchy of Lanvaster, 
L thought it was a bad.joke. 

“ Well, [ felt very like a new boy, and/also very likes 
boy who had become a praposter so soon that the rest 
of the praposters.who- are-muach-—oller feel very 
jeslous of him. [was giyen a chair at the table, 
which, by-the-by, #s like any‘othér table, and, as all 
shy people do, I of course onty sat on the very edge of it 
much as Lord Russell sits ou Reform. Alter a tine, 
however, I got over the feeling of shyness, and even 
offered some observations on ithe subject under dis- 
cusslon. 

“I got on very, well, and at last} actually ventured 
to oluw my; nose, which, was.very well received by 
them.on the whole, though the, Duke, of Argyll 
seem d to think it rather.@ liberty for a uew Minister 
to take, 

“ Altogether, I think that they are not.a very dif 
feréut set to what you may meet any dayda the Bari 
of a good jojut-stock company, and it certalaly, is sar- 
prising how a nearer acquaintance with a Cabii 
shows in mauy parts of the work the thinuess of the 
veneer.” 


No Smart, Drovk—A short time since an auc- 
tioneer aided the statistician of the -teetotal progress 
by. knocking down to retail family customers the 
moderate. .‘ tipple” of . 12,000; bottles of wine, 600 
bottles of brandy, and. 108 bottles of rum. The pro- 
moters of the, tempeance,cause considered, the nawe 
of the auctioneer “ Mr. Do-Well,” which yas printed 
on the heading of. every sale slip, as rather para 
doxical. 

Ose of the most distinguished personages.at Row 
isan Awsterdam lady; who. has been travelling abut 
in her yacht with black and white atiendautsy Sh 
is captivating, and a woman of spirit; she hails tom 
the Nile, where she has beea crocodiling. Sie 
on board the vessel, and; makes iveursions into the 
country by day. We hope no,brigands will try tue 
strength of her nerves and niwusele. 


LLVe@s 


Sir Epwin Lanpsecrr’s lions are not to be put iv 
theix~place this year, We are beginning to ve iu- 
patieut, and haviog no particular fawh in lion-m king, 
would suggest that some good monuinenial sculptors, 
at 83..a day, should set; about the mutter.  ‘I'liv lioo 
from off Northumberland House tiles might be bor- 
rowed, aud the effect of all four lious, when slriking 
out their tails ang. looking, towards the monunent 
would ‘be ,particulanly good, and very nice for liv 
boys to mvunt on processiou-days. Doubtless the 
wouderful Laudseer lious will, not be much wor 
attractive ov, much more criticised. ‘ibe delay is 
avominable. 


PaistepD Bavies.—In Paris thea fife ladies ut 
merely smear themselves- with rouge, but wike 
their babies even wear it! And the law pr- 
vides ‘no punishment for: such disgusting vit 
rages. | Will this French fashion, we wound«r, 
become. popular in England? Girls with 
facvs and bad complexions wear rouge and peur! 
powder uublushiugly enough—at least nobody car se 
Will suc artists 


pimps 


the Treasury,’ | fancied that of course the First Lord wihieu they marry, take te coleuring thir childres / 
would watarally sit there and the Cabinet with bim. I } Paiuting vn Velvet isa very pretty art; but Lo pan 
accordiugly went up some stairs, aud aiter some trouble! }-upon be velvet of abehy’s uimpled clivek isa worse 


found wysell im @ kind of open hall, with several 


| Outrage UpuD nature thus painting on a lily. 
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dies mostly take their fashions from the French, but 
sehope they will not intreduce this infant scliool of 
ysinting.. -déMr.Kingsley’s Water Babies be trans- 
‘sted into French, perhaps, to make them popaiar, the 
sabies will be painted, and put’forward with the title 
of the Water-colour. Babies.— Punch. 
THE YOUNG NOUSEKEFPPR’S FRIEND. 

How to geta Good Servant.~-Do your work yourself: 

How to Preserve Fruit. Put it into glass bottles; 
andseal the carks. Put them in a strong box (an iron 
safe will do), and bury them about ten feet in the 
ground. . After that never go near.them again. 

How to Prevent your Cat fro:.-Stealing.— Never keep 


one. 

How to Pay Tazxes.—Look out of the top window 
and tell the collector you are all out of town and never 
expected back. If he does not believe this, you mast 
prevail o him to pay them himeelf. 

How to Prevent Beer from Turning Sour.— Always 
leave the key in the tap, and don’t lock the cellar. 

How to ‘Buy Coals Cheap.—Don’t give too high a 
price for them.— Fun, 

PROVERBIAL FOLLY. 

“Tt’s never too late to mend,”—then how about the 
Mend-I-can't? 

» You can’t ‘make a:silk purse out of «a sow's ear.” 
No; nor out of a sous’nd a-year. But you can hog- 
meut your riches’ till you get'so much a year no purse 
will hold it. 

“Take care of the pence and the pounds will take 
care of ‘hemselves.” But how much wiser to take 
care of thé eg-pense and then yow'l/ have the pounds 
to take care of.—Fun. : 

Hint To Hovsekeerers.—If you send away your 
aursemaid without the usual notice, you must, of 
course, pay her a month’s, wages. The .owe-nuss 
naturally rests with you.u—Fun. 

For THe Boraytcar Socrery.—A fast young lady 
on beingrshown a tobacco plant, at Chatsworth, asked 
if it was the genealogical tree of the Cavendishes,— 
Punch. 

Tne Mystery of Mrtk.—Some people wonder 
thet, under existing circumstances, the price of milk 
in London has not risen. But the Rinderpest does 
uot affect the Cow with the Iron Tail.—Punch. — 

A MEATEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATION.—As a sanitary 
precaution, against the Rinderpest, it is proposed that 
all meat shall be killed: before coming to the London 
market. As distance in that case must have.an effect 
pon prices, the proper arrangement would be for the 
butcher to.sell it by the kill-o-meatre. 


CONSIDERATE. 

Churchuarden: ‘Tell ye what 'tis, sir. The con- 
gregation do wish yon. wouldn’t put that ere curate 
up in pulpit—nobody can’t hear un.” 

Old Sporting ‘Rector: “Well, Blunt, the fact is, 
Tweedler’s such a good fellow for parish work, I’m 
obliged to give him a mount sometimes.”— Punch. 

To a Corrrsponpyt.—A gentleman troubled with 
a short memory having acquired the bad habit of 
turning down the leaf of a book so as to remember 
where he left off, writes to say that he mever can 
recollect a street that he’s only been in once. How 
is he to remedy this defect? “ Very simply: let him 
do as he does with his books, turn down, a corner.— 
Punch. 





Four very beautiful statues of Nautch Girls, or the 
dancing girls of India,.hbave recently arrived at 
Brechin Castle from India, as a-present to the Earl of 
Dalliousie. Each statne is one stone, of a blue, soitish 
nature, In themselves the images are excellent, but 
their chief value lies in their carving. . Every, linea- 
ment and ornament, as well as the drapery surround- 
ing the figure, is exceedingly well cut, and even in 
some instanaes small cords passing along the front of 
the drum held by, one is entirely relieved, and appears 
as if the slightest accident would destroy it. The 
whole carving is delicate and chaste—far exceeding 
anything we have ever befere seen; and when it 
is considered that these figures are supposed to be 
nearly 400 years old, it shows) the perfection to 
which the. Indians had .arrived»in the art of stone 
carving even at that early age, and in such -an 
almost inaccessi jon. 

HerrinGs.—In £810, the total: number of barrels of 
herrings cured in Great, Britain wes 90,185 ; while in 
1862, in Scotland alone, it was 831,000. This enor- 
mous increase hag arisem yuostly on account of .the 
foreign demand. Prussia, where there is a duty of 
three shillings per barre), in 1863 took upwards of 
300,000 barrels, though, probably, not entirely for her 
own consumption ; whilst in 1833, our total Centi- 
nental exports did not reach 100,000 barrels. In 
Austria there is at present a duty of tea shillings per 
barrel. In France the duty is practically prohibitery, 





and it is said that French fishermen visit the Scotch | 
fishing grounds, buy cargoes from Scotch fishermen, 
return home,;claim the bounty, and all without | 
getting their own. nets so, muchas jwet. — The 
Grocer. 





TO AN EARLY VIOLET. 


Hat to thee, little stranger, fair and lonely. 
Hail to thee, firstling of the newborn s; .oy! 
How like a star of hope; thy blue eye only 
Looks out on us from barrenness. F:.-1 
So. frail and gentle,—yet so sweetly brave, 
Thou comest to whisper us of brightsome hours, 
Of birds and blooms, of bluest sky and wave, 
Of winds that kiss the brow, and ‘streams that 
sing 
A summer. song of lulling to the flowers, 
Ere yet the naked trees from winter's grave 
Have plucked their early robe, to promise bowers 
Of.jeafy summer greenness;—while the blast 
With chilling breath still hurries shrieking by, 
Thou bidest meekly,.as the storms go past ; 
And like faith's steadfast ray, thy calm ‘blue eye 
Smiles a bright foretaste of sweet days to come, 
When sammer shall be in the langhing sky, 
And ‘this green earth be spread with light and 
bloom. A. G. 


thing, 








GEMS. 





Smrpriciry and modesty are amongst the most en- 
gaging qualities of every superior-mind. 

Say nothing, do nothing, which a good mother 
would not approve, and you are on the certain read to 
happiness, . 

Years are the sum of, -hours. , Vain is it at wide 
intervals to say, “J'll..save.this year,” if at each 
narrow interval you do not say, ‘I'll. save this 
hour.” 

WE have no more right, wantonly or causelessly, 
to wound ‘the minds than to wound the bodies of our 
fellow-beings; and in many, instances. the former is 
the more cruel of the two. 

Epvucation.—The most valuable part of every 
man’s education is that which he receives from him- 
self, especially when the active energy of his character 
makes ample amends for the want of a more finished | 
course of study. ] 
Ir, under ‘all circumstances, aman’ does not go | 
round facts or ideas, to examine them under their 
various aspects, this man is incomplete; feeble, and in | 
danger of perishing. 








Ir is now exactly thirty-six years that the opening 
day of the Session of Parliament took, place early,in 
February, within a day of the opening this year. 
There was this difference, that in 1836. the,day was so 
gloomy that it was with the greatest difficulty King 
William IV. could read the Royal Speech. Most 
patiently did he struggle with the task; often hesitat- 
ing, sometimes mistaking, and at other times correct- 
ing himself. On one occasion, the Sailor King stuck 
altogether; and after two or three ineffectual efforts 
to make out the. word, he was obliged to give it up; 
wheu turning to Lord, Melbourne, who stood.on his 
right hand, avd looking him most significantly in fhe | 
face, he said in atone sufficiently loud to'beiaudible 
in.all parts of the House, “Eh! what-is it?” Lord 
Melbourne having whispered the obstructing word, 
the King proceeded, to toil through the speech ; but, by 
the time he got to about the middle,,the librarian 
brought him two wax lights, on which he suddenly 
paused; then raising his head, and looking” at -the 
Lords and Commons, he'addsessed them onvtie spur | 
of the moment, in a perfectly distinct voice, and with-! 
out the least embarrassment, or the mistake of a single 
word, in these terms:—“My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I have hitherto not beenable, from.want.of light,.to 
reed this h in the way its importance deserves; 
-but as lights are now brought me, I will read itagain 
from the commencement, and in a way which, I trust, 
will command your attention.” ‘The King then again, 
though evidently fatigued by the difficulty of reading 
in the first instance, began at the beginning»and read 


done credit te,any,,professor of elocution. 

A Gasuptaxe Seey@in Napres.~—* Well, Tl win 
it all back with a yard ortwo of cambric.’ Mr. Ross,’ 
sill you gorshalyes.in my luck? ‘Two throws of, the, 
idice; that won't-greatly:deley.us.” Yes; “Kenneth 
would go halves in the'stake. “What was it. to, be? 
The young Marquis -rypidly. divested binyself of his 
coat and waistooat, drew. over hia head one of those 
wonderfully embroidered Parisian shirts, which he 
coolly informed the company had cost him geven hun- 





she system of bounties 2 tin ng there in full force. 





_ through the speech in a ;manuer’which would. have, | pros 


his stand by the gaming-table., that his present costume 
closely resembled that of an To: gentleman als sit 
to engage in a boxing-match (« sport in which 
reiguers believe we continually indulge), and then 
threw the dice. In a few minutes his adversarics, who 
had thought the scene infinitely diverting,’ looled 
rather grave; they had their throws, and lost, Ile 
had won back the greater portion of the sums they 
had hoped to divide amongst them. Tle lifted the 


.0O- 


} embroicered dandy garment from the tniide. 4e shed it 
over his arin, made a salute fu'! ef say ireny othe 
eompany, retire? to reinvest. himself with thansual 


amount of clothing, and was heard, a ew :minutes 
later, humming an air from the opera. of: .the 
evening, lie passed down the Toledo on his way to 
his hotel: 





STATISTICS. 





Losszs AT SeEA.—Amongst the returns made to the 
Beard of. Trade of losses of ships cons:quent.on the 
late gales are the following :—The ship Harriet, 1,147 
tons, from New Orleans to Liverpool, with 1,628 
bales, of cotton, foundered with all hands; loss esti- 
mated at 100,000/. The Bxcelsior steamer, lost off. the 
Island of St. Just; value, -40,000/.; crew supposed 
to be drowned. The ship: Gratitude, from, Liverpool 
to New York, foundered in. the At!antic; loss. esti- 
mated at 40,0007. The Glendower, 991. tons, from 
Bombay; abandoned; lass about.10,000/. Tle Agrip- 
pina, from New Orleans to Liverpool, burnt at sea; 
loss 35,0002. The Beatrice, of Sunderland, 310 
tons; the Wild Rose, of Dublin, 280'tons; the; Hantil- 
ton, 305 tons;' the Bilen Edwards; the Gourier, 147 
tons; and a number of smaller vessels. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Wittram Reap, one of the heroes of Trafalgar, 
has justidiedin Walworth. 

MEYERBEFR has left 1,000 thalers to be given every 
two years for the best musical composition of a/Ger- 
man under 28. 

Tue King of Holland has, it is said, accepted the 
offer of the King of the Belgiaus to purchase one of 
the Dutch colonies. 

Some of the Paris! journals are asking for subter- 
ranean railways in Pacis, not that they can show they 
are particularly wanted, but because London has got 
them. 

Sixty-seven officers are still alive who took part 
in the.battle of Trafalgar. October 21, 1895. It was 
evidently a-battle that eonduced to longevity. 

A nvUSBANDMAN in the neighbourhood of Lyons has 
at this time growing on the same plant, and each pre- 
senting the same degree of ripeness, black grapes, 
white grapes, peaches, and apricots. 

Spiro Denis, the chief of the band of brigands 
who took Lord John Hervey and two Englishmen 
prisoners, has been shot. His -head was not thick 
enough to resist the bullet of a gendarme. 

Mr. H. B..S#eRman proposes to introduce a bill 
into the Honse of Gommons, making it compulsory on 
railway companies to provide communication between 
passengers and guard. ‘This motion will enables test 
to be made of the strength of  the:vailway interest in 
the House. 

Iris calculated that one man in sixty-six is decorated 
in Belgium—one in 166 in France.. What a large 
proportion of-eminent men grow, in the population, of 
these two countries!’ ‘Che Belgians aremearly three 
times as eminent and clever as the French. 
Carrix DisEASE In Fraxce —The report.on the 
cattle disease in Frapce proves that in consequence 
of the prompt and energetic measures adopted by, the 
repch Governnient, but forty-three beasts in the 
whole ‘French empire were victims to its ravages 
during the month of December. 

Tue Tay,—OPenInc OF THE | SapMoNn-Fisnine 
Season. —'The siet-fishing on the. laydias opened. 
The prospects for the ensuing season are excellent 
numbers. of, fine fish having been seen'‘at the Linn of 
Campsie and otherstations further down the river. 
From all,that can be gathered, it appears that the 
peots in other waters throughout Scotland are 
equally gaod. 

A creatdeal has been written, in ‘favour’ of ‘Mr 
Beis it’s-opposition to the Court costume, but nothing 
could be more apropos to vhis ,case than the awsiver 
/ given by: Mra. Patterson, ‘the’ danghter of President 
Johnson. “The ladyy alluding to the simplicity of tie 
snostume s)e,nnd her.sistex chose to«wear at Hre grand 
Wwite House reception,.said: *' We are plain> people 
fran? the mountains of Tennessee, and we shall not 
puton airs hecanse we chance to ocenpy this place for 





dred francs; obseryed with @ seoffing laugh, gr he took 


a syort time!” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ross,—The lock of hair enclosed is brown. 

R. N.—Gun cotton was discovered in 1845 by Professor 
Schonbein, of Basle. 

Frep C.—“Farewell to Winter” shall appear in due 
course, 

Jongs.—Oxyzen is not evolved by plants except carbonic 
acid be present in the air. 

Surta#,—The density of the moon is ‘5657, that of the earth 
being 1. 

P. H.—When it rains plentifully in March it will rain but 
ttle in September, and vice versa. 

Harpinc.—There are 4,155 (German) miles of telegraphic 
wires spread over Austria, with 350 offices. 

Wa rer. Loraryr.—The teeth are probably exfoliating. 
You had better apply to a respectable dentist at once. 

Jane Erne had better try again. “Wanted a Husband” 
is not by any means up to our standard. 

©. W. P,—Search the pages of a London commercial 
directory. 

Lionex Currrox,—Persons under age cannot be legally 
married by banns without their parents’ consent. 

A Poo: Man’s Sox.—Your handwritingis sufficiently good 
for the vocation of a time-keeper. 

Betr.— Handwriting tolerably good; would be better with 
tess flourishes and more care. 

Y.ZA—We are grateful for the hint. In due time, 
doubtlessly, our correspondent will be gratified. 

G. B. F.—Any respectable tobacconist will repair your 
meerschaum pipe at a trifling cost. 

H. L. K.—Although in France women are much more 
generally employed than here, they have only just been 
admitted as clerks in the telegraph offices. 

E. F. is desirous of learning the French language, and 
wishes to know whether it is possible to do so by books? 
Given the necessary perseverance, decidedly yes. 

M. A, T. desires to know the cause of her having nearly 
every night horrid dreams? Indigestion, consequent upon 
hot suppers may be the cause. 

A Rercrtver, who desires a recipe for the removal of 
superfluous hair, had better refer to our correspondence 
columns in No. 147. 

Ciara, who fs lady-like, agreeable, and refined, fond of 
music, and plays a little, would be extremely happy to cor- 
respond and receive a carte from a young gentleman. 

S. S.—“ Peabody, the Friend of the Poor,” is declined 
with thanks, The ideas are good, but the lines are deficient 
in power. 

J. P.—The lines “A Reply,” may have been set to music 
in the provinces; they are, nevertheless, wanting in the 
qualities required for printed versification. 

M. A.—Any manuscript sent shall receive our best con- 
sideration. We must, however, refer “ M.A.” to the bottom 
of the last column of our correspyndents’ page. 

Georce B, eighteen, 5ft. 10in. in height, dark brown 
hair and blue eyes, offers himself to the fair readers of Tue 
Lospvow Reaper. He would prefer a brunette of seventeen 
who sings well, and is a good pianist. 

Darvit.—The ratio of the length of the London to her 
breadth was 766; of the Amalia, 733 and of the Royal 
Charter, 7:81; Persia, 8; Scotia, 766; Victoria and Albert, 
750; Himalaya, 7°39; Adriatic, 7; James Baines, 6; Great 
Britain, 5°88; Red Jacket, 555; aud of the Lightning, 552. 

A. Cuas, Montacue.—Most actuaries take articled pupils. 
We cannot, however, undertake to recommend one in parti- 
ular. Professor De Morgan's various works, that especially 
on the “Theory of Probabilities,” is a desideratum—nay, a 
sine qua non—for the actuarial profession. 

Sissy.—Perspiration of the hand, when caused by the 
wearing of tight gloves, is nota sign of ill-health, We know 
of no suggestion to prevent perspiration from taking the 
colour out of gloves. Of course, much depends upon the 
material, but good gloves are seldom thus defaced. 

Tom H. asks our assistance in procuring for him an intro- 
duction to a young lady who would be inclined tocorrespond 
matrimopially with him. “ Tom H.” is twenty-six, 5 ft. 11 in. 
in height, fair complexion, with light hair, whiskers, and 
moustache. As to good looks he would prefer leaving them 
to the judgement of any lady who would do him the honour 
of accepting his carte de visite. He is very domesticated 
and fond of home, books, music, and the fine arts; by pro- 
fession an architect, and has lately commenced business for 
himself, which he thinks will eventually prove a good one, 
Fortane he has none, but fee! ‘ontident the With the 
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and happy home to any loved one who would link her fate 
to his. last year's income was about 1307, The lady 
need have neither fortune nor beauty; but should she 

fortune, he would insist upon settling it entirely 
upon herself: moreover, she must be cheerful, good tem- 
pered, educated, and ladylike. To such an one he is sure 
he could offer a happy fireside and a loving heart, and would 
cheerfully promise—and keep the promise—to love, honour, 
and cherish her in sickness and in health, in prosperity or 
in poverty, and let come what might, he would give her his 
whole and undivided affection, Our correspondent adds, 
that if gentlemanly birth be any advantage, he is fully 
entitled to it, and his greatest vice, he confesses, is smoking. 

Mary Anne.—The novels “Eva Ashley” and “The Belle 
of the Season " commenced po oy | in Nos. 117 and 
127 of Tue Lonnon Reaper. is information, however, 
our correspondent might have gathered from the tabie of 
contents which appears at the top of the first column of the 
last page of ourcurrent number. 

©. L—The best recipe for the removal of pimples from 
the face is to live naturally. Cutaneous eruptions arise both 
from over-living and under-liying. In either of the latter 
cases the cure is obvious. If constitutional, apply to a 
respectable medical man, but by no means attempt to be 
your own doctor. 

J. D.—At Chicova, Dr. Livingstone and his companions 
found a seam of coal cropping out on the banks of the 
Zambesi, the properties of which were explained to the 
natives, who, on hearing them, shook their heads, and, 
with an incredulous smile, replied, “ kodi!"—that is, 
“really!” There was everywhere evidence of there being 
an immense coal field. 

T. W.—1. The cost of a license to vend gold or silver plate 
depends upon the weight of metal in any given article. 
Apply at Somerset House, where you will obtain full parti- 
culars, 2. A license is réquired for the vending of gold and 
silver articles even if not “hall marked.” Surely our cor- 
respondent must be aware that it is illegal to sell silver or 
golden articles without a hall mark. 


BEAUTY AND THE WAVE, 


Beauty sat tracing with sportive finger 
Names.on the ocean’s sands one day ; 
Watching how long each wave would linger, 
Ere it had washed the print away. 
First, Hope's she sketched—the wave just kiss'd it, 
Then sank to ocean's breast again, 
As half regretful to have miss’d it, 
And with the maid let Hope remain. 


Next Friendship's name, so fond yet fleeting, 
The maiden on the sand enshrined ; 

The wave flowed on—but soon retreating, 
No trace of Friendship left behind. 

Love then appeared; ‘twas deeply graven 
On that frail page by Beauty's hand; 

The wave returned; ah, silly maiden, 
Love's vows were ever writ on sand! 


When, one by one, each name had perished, 
Beauty grew wearied of her play; 

Finding that all most prized and cherished 
Some passing wave will sweep away! 


Viotet would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
gentleman between thirty and forty. ‘“ Violet” is twenty- 
nine, rather dark, tall, a very fine figure, and of lady-like 
appearance, affectionate in di ition, and very agreeable. 
She has received a good, 
domesticated, and very fon 
tune of her own. 





jain education, is thoroughly 
of home, and has a small for- 
** Violet” would like the gentleman to be 
respectably connected; a dark complexion preferred. 

Three gentlemen, employés in one of the government 
offices, all in receipt of handsome salaries, would like to 
correspond with some of our fair correspondents matrimo- 


nially inclined. D’Arracnan is 5ft. 8in. in height, blue 
eyes, light facial adornments, merry, musical, and twenty- 
three. Porraos is 5 ft. 9in. in height, twenty-one years of 
age, and of dark complexion, with whiskers and moustache. 
De Sevions is 5 ft. 7 in, in height, twenty-years of age, very 
fair, slight moustache. Would prefer a brunette. 

Hors Trvuecove’s handwriting is really not fit for any 
place of business where a great deal of writing is required. 
“ Hope Truelove” should take a few lessons. Our corres- 
pondent adds, curiously, by way of postscript, that although 
she is only fifteen, she would like to correspond with one of 
our gentlemen readers, with a view to marriage hereafter. 
“Hope” candidly admits she is not pretty, but that she is 
not ugly (we never knew a British girl who was ugly). Let 
our fair correspondent add patience to her Christian name, 
and she will not be many years without a husband, especially 
if she be, as she asserts, a lively, fun-loving girl. 

Communications RECEIVED :—- 

Aynte and Ross would be glad to correspond with “ Fred” 
and * D. F.;” “Annie” with,“D, F..” and “Rose” with 
“Fred.” They are good looking, accomplished, and would 
make their husband’s home happy. ur correspondent 
adds, that if it comes to anything, they will not forget to 
send us a large piece of their respective bridecakes. 

A. E. (very condescendingly) has no objection to cor- 
respond with “J. Moore;” is 5 ft. in height, fair, nearly 
eighteen, accomplished, domesticated, and a very good 
pianist, 

©. E. would like to correspond with “Frederic C.” She 
is seventeen, ladylike, well educated, of pleasing address, 
and gifted with a good voice, anda good temper. , 

Annie MELVILL# would like to correspond with a “Son of 
Neptune.” She is twenty-one, of medium height, dark 
brown hair and grey eyes, and is.a good pianiste. ‘ 

Munig. PsrcivaL.responds to the appeal of “ F.§. D,” 
She is eighteen, of medium height, fair, with golden hair, 
dark blue eyes, smal! featured, and considered by her frieuds 
to be a pretty, mischievous, but high spirited girl; is fond 
of home, equestrian exercise, and feels sure she would 
exactly suit F.S. D.” Cartes to be exchanged. 

R. T., in reply to “Maria,” who stated in Tae Loxvon 
Reaver that she would prefer a farmer for'a husbanc, begs 
to state that he is an agricultural pupil, but perfectly capable 
of taking a farm or living on Lis own lamd if he ebooses ; 
but is he is not ers me, he has wot yet. male up his 
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before this had he not. received @ severe disappoi tmen| 
On reading, however, “Maria's” di of he alfa 
her wants, he thinks if he can have the 
her, that it may éefface the 
He is 5 ft. 10in. in height, dark 
handsome, but good tempered; as to Affectionate tha: 
he does not know, bad no one to show it to, but he believe, 
he is very affectionate, Cartes to he exchanged. 

Auice D. would like to correspond with “H. M. de np» 
She is twenty-two, With $ brown hair and blue eyes, ang 

No objection with “BR. James.” 


JuLivs would like to co! dwith “Nellie,” the pre 
blonde, He has very dark hair, eyes, and moustache & 
twenty-two, a native of France, and a commercial traveller 

Hore would like to receive “Clara Rosa's” carte with , 
view to matrimony. He is a cabinet-maker, twenty-two 
and of a sopecale family. ‘ 

H. E. would be most happy to correspond with “0.0.0,” 
and to receive his carte. “H.E." is not very fair, is jus: 
twenty-three, and thinks she would be suitable. " 

A. C. thinks she would makea good wife, and would like 
to hear from “H. M.deR.” She has nothing better to 
pag meas douing heart se a cheerful disposition. She is 

e daughter of a res © mechanic, twenty-four ye: 
of age, $ ft. Sim in height gyhiers 

Anstt Liste would like -to with Prank. 
She is nineteen, has brown hair, a fair complexion, and cup. 
sidered very good looking; also very fond of music. 

R. Y., thinking he‘has waited long enongh for “ Maui's” 
response, will be happy to correspond with “Nellie,” and 
will forward a carte immediately. 

SrveLe anv Sorry For Ir being lonely, thirty-four, and 
wishing fora ’partnér for life; résponds to * Lontina,” and 
will exchange cartes‘with her. 

May pe Vers will be gia fo corrppnont. with “H. M. de.” 
She is of moidium height, tolerably good looking, twenty. 
nine, of good family, hasa comfortable home, good business, 
and a littlé money, 

Louise S., in answer to the'‘ Son of Neptane,” states that 
she is of .a highly respectable family, of medium height, 
twenty-six, has dark hair and eyes, domesticated, and 
musical. If this description suits, ‘Louise S.” would like 
to exchange cartes. 

Honeszy wishes to hear from “ H. M.de R.” Would make 
@ true and loving wife to a poor man; is fond of home, and 
willing to do her best to keep one, ahd make her husband 
happy and contented. 

JAmms xu. G., who from his letter seems to be seriously 
smitten with “Nellie,” desires to open a correspondence 
with that young lady. “J. MG.” is twenty-five, dark, very 
dark, im faet, coat black hair, full blown whiskers ani 
slight moustache, # good set of teeth, 5 ft. 9} in. in his boots, 
and is told that he is good looking. He has an income of 
500/. per annum, which may be increased if he can procure 
a loving lady like “Nellie.” ‘M.G.” modestly continues 
(an excellent r dation in itself to.a lady of doubtful 
temper) that he is amiable, and, in fact, that it is impossible 
to ruffle his temper. Imploringly, our would-be Benedict 
adds, will “Nelle” kitidly take himinhand Caries to be 
exchanged. 

Max ©. would very much like to hear from “ A. M. de 2.” 
She is nineteen, dark, 5 ft. in height, will not say that she is 
pretty, but will leave *‘ H. M. de R.” to jucge for himself. 

Loxe.y Lizzie would be happy to come to the rescue of 
“H. M. de R.” and receive a carte as a preliminary. “ Lizziz" 
is twenty-six, lady-like, amiable, and possesses a swall 
amount of money. 

Ceciuia would like to hear from the “Son of Neptune,” 
as she thinks he would suit her. “Cecilia” is nineteen, 
dark complexion, sorry to say not musical, but would try 
please in some other way. 

S. M. F. would have great pl in 1 
with * Nellie.” He is in. the engineering profession, 5 ft. 3in 
in height, twenty-two, of respectable family, and considered 
good looking. 

P. M, in answer to “ H, M. de RB.” is twenty-five, 5ft. in 

height, with lightbrown hair, blue eyes and fair complexion, 
pleasing manners; very domesticated and affectionate, she 
would make a good and loving wife to a kind husband. 
Cartes to be exchanged, 
» One in Earsvst, in answer to “E.G.” states he is twenty- 
niue, rather fair, considered good looking, 5 ft, 7 in. in heigl't, 
and not only with an income amounting to the sum required 
by “E. G.,” but with expectations besides. 

Bxssi£ would like to correspond with a “Son of Neptune.’ 
She is twenty-six; good looking;-fair complexioned, blue 
eyed, beautiful teeth, and dark curly hair, well educated, and 
fond of music, very merry and loving, and last, tho’ not 
least (in the eyes of most young men of the present day). 
has an ample income, which she would willingly share with 
a kind and devoted husband. If a “Son of Neptune” will 
seni his carte, it will be received with all good faith, and 
her own will be sent in return, 

M. A. S., in answer to “O. O. O.,” thinks she is suita)le to 
t his panion through life, and she will eudeayoul 
to render him peaceful and happy. 

M. A, twenty-five, would like to correspond with 
“H. M. de BR." She would make a good wife and a happy 
home, but has neither money nor expectations. 

S. J., in answer to “Jupiter,” says she is a widow of 
middle height, in good health and spirits, and in receipt of 
701. a year, paid quarterly, aged thirty-eight, industrious 
and capable of making a home comfortable and hsppy 

Evita Mavupe would like to correspond with “ Dou Pedro 
de Alcazar.” She is above the medium height, ninetecs. 
with golden brown hair, blue eyes, considered good lysing, 
and of good family. 
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